iOO  HUNDRED  l^EARS  TO  COME 

All  we  within  our  graves,  wi|l  sleep, 
One  Hundred  years  to  cbme; 

No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep. 

One  hundreet  years  to  cOme; 

But  other  meri‘  our  states  Will  fill. 

And  other  mien  our  lands  will  ti^t  , 

The  birdisi  will  sing  .blithe  and  ' gay 
And' , bright  the  sun“  s^in©  as;  today^ 

One  . hundred  years  to  coi^'  -'j 
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The  annual  thank  offering  meeting 
of  the  Missionary  societies  of  the  Con- 
gregational churph,  held  at  the  house 
of  W P»  Chapman  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  ladies 
present.  The  programme  was  new  in 
this  church  and  had  been  careMly 
planned  and  was  well  carried  out.  The  1 
most  prominent  feature  was  the  read-  | 
ing  of  two  selections  from  Longfellow 
by  Miss  Benedict,  the  singing  of  the 
earliest  known  Christian  hymn  by  j 
Mrs.  McCaw  andMrs.  Millspaugh,  and  1 
a hymn  of  the  tenth  century  by  Mrs. 
Matterson.  The  mite  boxes'  given  out 
in  the  spring  were  opened  and  found  to 
contain  more  than  |30.  When  all  are 
handed  in  the  sum  will  be  considerably 
Increased.  After  the  close  of  the  mee^ 
ing  the  ladies  stayed  for  the  social 
hour,  which  is  always  made  so  delight-  ^ 
fulln  this  charming  old  colonial  house,  ^ 
where  the  hostess  knows  so  well  how  \ 
to  welcome  the  stranger— and  every- 
one went  away  feeling  thankful  to  the  ^ 
Missionary  society  that  made  this  pleas-  ^ 
ant  evening  possible.  * 
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Thoughts  on  the  Closing  Century. 


BY  MBS.  WILSON  TREIBLE. 

[Read  ai  the  Watciuliib".  l■‘^ifces  in  ?he  Bn'ad 
f'l  Street  chureh,  New  Year's  eve.] 

I I Do  we  but  dream  «<r  i^it  strangely  true, 

I I That  the  great  ceutury  we  have  called  our  own, 

I • Is  passing  from  us,  and  an  era  new, 

Will  dawn  before  the  thades  of  night  i re 
jfl  ;wu? 

vt  iii'iii  this  sacred  place  whih*  vve  remain 
To  w >.tch  the  closing  mjiuc'i IS  of  tiv  passing- 
year  : 

"A  sense  of  sadness,  loneliness,  and  pain, 

Breathes  forth  upon  our  : ougs,  our  prayers  and 
tears. 
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All  nature  seems  responsive  to  the  hour 
And  sadly  speaks  of  joj  s forever  tied ; 

Our  souls  are  moved  by  her  magnetic  power, 

And  with  her  whisper,  “Cherhlied  hopes  are 
dead.” 

The  wailing  winds  ot  winter  sob  and  sigh, 

Then,  fainter  growing,  chant  in  cadence  sweet 
A solemn  requiem  while  the  old  years  die; 

A dirge  whose  low  sad  tones  our  hearts  rep::at. 

Dismantled  of  her  verdant  robes,  the  earth 
Lies  cold  and  pulseless  in  her  winter  sleep; 

The  moonbeams  pale  that  woke  the  new  year’s 
birth. 

Bathes  the  wliiie  shroud  that  wraps  her  slum- 
ber deep. 

O blessed  years,  years  of  our  bappy  past,  ^ ^ 

O precious  years  that  brought  us  joy  ahd 
fe  love. 

And  all  the  friends  we  cherish  and  hold  fast. 
Whom  time  nor  death  cannot  from  us  remove.  J 

Fond  memory  like  a strong  and  hidden  chain 
Binds  all  we  love,  or  have  loved,  to  the  past; 

The  thoughts  of  all  tha  yvat  s it  doth  retain. 

Its  reign  like  life  and  love  shall  ever  last. 

Yet  mingled  with  the  memories  pure  and  sweet. 
Come  throngiug  many  we  would  fain  forget. 
Like  speciors  dark,  they  solemnly  repeat. 

The  records  or  a time  whose  seal  is  set. 

The  past  is  past,  nor  can-  our  prayers  and  tears, 

A single  record  of  the  past  remove; 

Yet  God’s  compassion  falls  not  through  the  years; 
He  covers  all  the  records  daric  with  love. 

A priceless  heritage;  great  gifts  are  ours 
Of  all  we  cherish  most  or  most  desire, 

Of  wealth  and  wisdom  and  immortal  powers 
What  in  return  of  us  floth  God  require? 

No  other  age  in  all  man’s  history, 

Has  tnoui^ht  such  knowledge  of  material  good; 
Buch  vast  r ve  thugs  of  deep  mystery; 

The  hidden  wisdom  other  search  withstood. 

A page  of  history  begins  tonight; 

Shall  we  its  wondious  reco  ds  soil  and  stain? 
God  help  us  keep  its  pages  pure  and  white, 

Nor  let  one  thought  ot  sin  or  shame  remain. 

With  confidence,  O Lord,  to  Thee  we  come; 

While  with  Thee  never  hafm  nor  i'l  befell. 
Thy  guiding  hand  will  lead  us  safely  home; 

God  lives  as  yesterday,  and  all  is  well. 


A LOVING  TRIBOTE  TO 
REVEREND  SCOVILLE 

The  following  taken  from  The  Daily 
idvocate  of  February  23,  published  at ' 
Stamford,  Conn.,  will  be  of  interest  in 
■Vorwich; 

A tribute  Was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Sev.  Samuei  Scoviiie  in  the  Congiega- 
Jonal  church,  Sunday  morning.  A tab- 
et  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Scoviiie,  who  j 
vas  pastor  of  the  church  from  1879  to  | 
1899,  has  been  placed  in  the  chancei, 
nd  the  Sunday  morning  .service  was 
n recognition  thereof. 

The  tablet,  a fine  white  marble 
ttone,  is  the  gift  of  Howarti  I,.  Sco- 
field of  this  city.  It  bears  the  inscrlp- 
ion;  “In  memory  of  Hev.  Samuel 
icoville.  Born  December  21.  1834. 
lied  Apiii  15,  1902.  Pastor  of  this 
:hurch  from  1879  to  1899.  'He  came 
lot  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 

Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.  D„  of  this  city, 
vho  was  a close  friend  of  Mr.  Scoville» 
-nd'was  associated  with  him  in  many 
if  his  works,  delivered  the  principal 
ddress.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Louis  P. 
Jerry,  also  spoke  in  laudatory  terms 
if  Mr.  Scoviiie,  emphasizing  hi's  pa- 
triotism and  the  comradeship  that  ex- 
,ted  between  him  and  the  veterans 
' f the  nation's  wars. 

Dr.  Ryder  said  that  the  words  of  the 
ext  fittingly  described  the  life  of  Mr. 
.coville.  Out  of  his  iniensely  sympa- 
hetic  nature,  ne  said,  there  came  the 
tamford  Children  s Home.  Others  aid- 
d in  carrying  it  out,  but  the  vision 
lat  brought  it  into  being, was  Mr.  Sco- 
ille’d  he  said.  The  Associated  Charl- 
ies was  largely  the  result  of  his  ef- 
orts,  too,  he  said.  His  idea  was  that 
fflciency  should  characterize  • the 
;ork  of  the  charities  of  the  town.  It 
raa  largely  through  his  earnest  efforts 
nd  the  co-operation  of  others  eijual 
y earnest,  that  the  Stamford  Hospita 
ame  into  being.  He  was  interested 
ao,  in  the  formation  of  the  Civi 
league;  in  tact,  said  Dr.  Ryder',  quot 
ig  a Stamford  man  with  whom  he 
lad  discussed  the  matter,  Mr.  Scoviiie 
/as  associated  actively  in  about  ev- 
■ry  philanthropy  that  came  into  exist, 
ince  in  Stamford  during  ‘his  work 
lere. 

■‘Although  a man  of  serious  pur 
ose,”  said  Dr.  Ryder,  “Mr.  Scovill 
/as  full  of  good  humor  and  Joy  and 
lirtth.  No  man  ever  visited  our  home; 
/hose  presence  brought  more  of  goof 
iheer  than  did  his.  He  put  his  broac' 
houlders  tinder  many  a domestic 
oad,  and  helped  to  carry  it.  He  was 
,-elcomed  by  everybody,  everywhere, 
le  knew  no  class  prejudice,  no  class 
llstinction,  no  race  antipathy.  I' 
iver  a life  was  consecrated  to  the 
Tvice  of  his  fellowmen,  the  life  ol 
Samuel  Scoviiie  was^  so  consecrat- 
id.” 

Hymns  that  were  Mr.  Scovllle's  fav- 
irites  were  sung  by  the  choir.  The 
congregation  was  a large  one. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  placing 
>f  the  well  deserved  tribute  of  love 
■nd  respect  for  their  pastor  who  haf 
■erved  them  so  faithfully  tweiiti 
ears,  is  taken  from  the  Daily  Advo 
ate  of  the  City  of  Stamford,  Conn 
it'February  23,  1916;  a church  which 
vas  organized  about  270  years  ago 
and  is  a very  flourishing  organization 


A'copy“bf  ■the~pap'er  “was'lately”  rv 
ceived  by  W.  J.  McCaw  'Who  kind' 
furnishes  it  for  publication  as  of  in 
terest  to  many  readers  of  the  Norwicl. 
Sun.  . 

Mr.  Scoviiie  went  to  that  churcl 
from  “First  Congregational  Church  o 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,"  In  October,  1879.  He 
had  been  pastor  of  the  latter  churcl 
18  years.  He  remained  pastor  of  th 
former  church  20  years  and  was  lovef 
in  that  church  the  same  as  he  was  ib 
this  and  the  above  tribute  came'  as  t 
token  that  the  love  for  him  has  no 
waned  -during  the  passing  of  fifteei 
years.  ' . 

He  found  the  Norwich  church  rent 
asunder.  He  believed  that  the  Lor 
had  sent  him  to  heal  the  wound.  Ii 
about  two  years  he  had  layed  thq.man 
tie  of  Christian  love  over  the  whole 
body  and  the  wound  was  healed. 

That  love  was  irresistable.  All  drosi 
of  bitterness  was  burned  .away  anf 
disappeared.  It  has  been  said  man? 
times  that  he  was  “the  best  loved  man 
ever  living  in  Noj'wich.'’  His  grea' 
heart  took  in  the  whole  population 
and  the  whole  population  returned  ir 
kind  the  love  he  gave,  and  it  was  real 
love  on  both  sides.  His  handshake 
was  a benediction  and  his  look  “did 
one  good  like  a medicine."  This  wltl 
his  unbounded  energy  wrought  mir- 
acles— brought  things  to  pass  which 
were  called  impossible.  We  canno' 
name  them  here,  but  “they  are  known 
and  read  of  all  men." 

MTien  he  died  in  Philadelphia  thr 
body  was  taken  to  Plymouth  church 
Brooklyn,  of  which  he  had  been  assis* 
ant  pastor  for  about  a year  and  a fu 
neral  service  was  held,  in  charge  o 
Dr.  Hillis.  The  body  went  to  Stam 
ford  next  day;  was  taken  into  tht 
chuieh  and  an  elaborate  funeral  serv- 
ice was  held.  An  Immense  crowd 
filled  the  large  auditorium.  Dr.  Ryd- 
ir,  mentioned  above,  who  was  a very 
warm  friend  of  Mr.  Scoviiie,  and  whe 
had  long  been  pastor  (I  think)  of  thr 
'arge  Presbyterian  CItureh,  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

The  body  was  then  taken  to  West 
Cornwall,  Conn,,  Mr.  Scoville’s  birth- 
•ilace,  and  in  which  is  now  the  famiP 
home,  where  a final  elaborate  service 
vas  held  in  the  Congregational  church 
nd  burial  made  in  the  family  plot  in 
he  village  cemetery. 

I hope  this  touching  tribute  may  be 
‘aken  as  a suggestion  by  some  one, 
•r  all  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
his  great-hearted  man  who  did  so 
■nuch  for  the  betterment  and  Chris- 
tian life  of  Norwich;  and  that  a like 
tablet  may  be  placed  in  the  church  in 
memory  and  honor  of  him  who  built 
the  church  and  labored  so  faithfully, 
lovingly  and  effectively  for  them 
and  for  all  the  people  of  Norwich. 

“Many  will  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed.” 

“And  now  abldeth  Faith,  Hope, 
Love;,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Love!”  C.R.J. 


Bernhardt  Able  to  Sit  Up. 

Bordeaux,  March  9. — The  bulletin 
issued  by  Dr.  Denuce,  who  is  attend- 
ng  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  the  hospital 
'.n  Bordeaux,  to  Which  she  is  confined 
owing  to  the  recent  amputation  of  her 
leg.  says:  “Mme.  Benihardt  la  able  to 
sit  up  today.  Her  condition  is  excel 
lent." 
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John  Ambler,  and  Ruth,  his  wife 
Joseph  Kelso,  and  Esther,  his  wife 
Levi  Ray,  Sr.,  and  Tryphena,  his  wife 
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Line 

9 For  foundin  read  found  in 

4-6  Read  line  3,  then  line  5,  then  line  4,  then  line  6 
17  For  doEnaa  read  domain 

17  For  at  read  of 

Picture  For  July  16.  1816,  read  July  14,  1819 
For  June  14,  1816  read  July  14,  1819 
31  For  Episocopalianism  read  Episcopalianisra 

31  For  he  read  the 

9 For  someone  read  some  one 

25  For  1931  read  1831 

33  For  Phadsalia  read  Pharsalia 

19  For  w ith  read  with 

23  For  1943  read  1843 

Picture  For  1842-1843  read  1844-1845 

15  For  1951  read  1851 

13  For  July  read  July  10 

2 For  unquestionable  read  unquestionably 

35  For  hi:  read  his 

32  For  probable  read  probably 

10  Line  upside  down 

30  For  followed  by  Mr.  Doane  read  followed  Mr.  D 

16  Read  Mary  say  the  most  important  event 

30  Erase  and  read,  hopeless  task  to  the  exclusion 
of  ail  else,  until  he  lost  his 
21  For  Harriett  read  Harriet 

6 “ “ “ 

16  For  Hanah  read  Hannah 

29  For  he  read  her 

2 For  Harriett  read  Harriet 

16  For  not  here  read  not  there 

37  For  assistantsuper-  read  assistant  super- 

2 For  hold  read  holding 

3 For  grasp  read  grasped 

18  For  a blur  read  a 

35  For  Chenago  read  Chenango 

1 For  rom  read  room 

3 Eirase  and  read  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  stand- 
ing there  spoke  not 

8 For  A.  B.  C.  C.  M.  read  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

13  For  brought  read  bought 

14  For  it  may  be  read  it  might  be 

23  For  “wife”  read  “wifie”;  and  forsimple  nd  read 
simple  and 

27  For  his  home  read  this  home 

18  For  Louise  read  Louisa 
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29  For  went  o read  went  to 

1 For  in  the  school  read  into  the,  etc 

7 For  atended  read  attended 

16  For  anl  read  and 

21  For  yovng  read  young 

25  For  eelcted  read  elected 

9 For  someone  read  some  one 

11  For  possessions  read  possession 

12  For  I am  to  to  read  I am  to 

29  For  new  years  read  new  year 

28  For  he  hade  read  he  had 

13  For  wesee  read  we  see 

27  For  department  July  read  department 

20  For  Brechlin  read  Rechlin 

26  “ “ 

38  For  line  left  out  read,  for  a series  of  meetings. 
He  came  Nov.  27.  It 

22  For  a series  of  sermons  in,  read  a series  of  Sun- 

day evening 

27  For  Mr.  Otis  preached,  etc.,  read  of  almost  ev- 
ery sermon  and  his  prayer  meeting  talks 
18  For  acres  of  laid  read  acres  of  land 
4 For  Whiby  Island  read  Whidby  Island 

16  For  ene  evening  on  the  24th  read  On  the  evening 

32  For  followed  by  several  men  read  followed  by 

22  For  cause  of  the  explosion  read  cause  of  the  fire 

32  For  when  he  left  read  when  he  left  the  pastorate 

25  For  1891-2  read  1881-2 

13  For  King’s  Dughters  read  King’s  Daughters 
Diag  For  Brick  Church  read  Brick  Church,  1875 
31  For  case  of  Flowers  read  vase  of  flowers 

17  Erase  ( duplicated) 

17  For  his  word  read  his  work 


PREFACE 


Old  Seneca,  born  B.  C.  4,  at  one  time  said  to  his  son:  “My  son, 
when  you  write  a book  read  it  over  carefully  and  lay  it  aside  for  a 
year.  Then  read  it  over  carefully  again  and  cut  it  down  one-half 
and  lay  it  aside  for  another  year.  Then  read  it  again  carefully  and 
—burn  it.” 

The  old  philosopher’s  advice  was  sound;  but  I have  not  followed 
it;  but  I have  tried  to  make  this  history  unique  in  at  least  one 
particular,  which  may  commend  it  to  the  reader  for  some  better 
purpose  than  as  kindling  for  a bonfire . and  that  is  as  a record 
of  what  might  be  called  folk  lore,  which,  with  the  help  of  “ the  art 
preservative,”  to  put  into  permanent  form  the  simple  everyday  life 
of  the  common  people  and  to  show  that  there  is  much  material  in 
even  that  class  which  will  interest  even  their  remote  decendants. 
Series  I,  does  not  take  much  account  of  individuals — men  and 
women  as  such,  except  as  parts  of  the  history;  but  in  writing  Series 
IJ,  more  and  more  the  idea  was  confirmed  that  the  real  history  of 
the  church  must  be  the  record  of  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
who  had  constituted  the  body  of  th)e  church  and  carried  on  its 
activities;  therefore,  I have  given  a good  deal  of  space  to  narrate 
the  lives  of  some  well  known  men  and  women  who  have  given  a 
large  part  of  their  time,  strength  and  means  to  make  this  church 
a power  for  good  in  this  community.  Many  more  might  have  been 
mentioned  who  have  been  in  a large  degree  influential  in  this 
church  and  have  done  a great  deal  toward  making  it  what  it  is 
today;  but  it  was  manifestly  impossihle  from  lack  of  space;  and, 
further,  in  the  lack  of  records.  One  cannot  write  history  that  is  of 
value  without  records.  I could  make  a list  of  probably  50  names  of 
men  and  women,  who,  in  their  day  were  as  prominent  in  the  church 
as  any  I have  given  space  to  at  this  time;  but  all  that  is  left  of  them 
now  is  their  names  ih  the  list  of  members  of  the  church.  Nearly 
all  given  at  this  time  were  personally  known  to  me,  so  that  I remem- 
ber now  what  they  said  and  did;  and  of  those  I knew  I have  not 
made  that  fact  the  only  reason  for  giving  them  a place  in  the 
history;  but  have  selected  from  the  many  those  who  were  recog- 
nized in  their  day  as  leaders  in  the  church,  regretting  that  I was 
not  able  to  do  more.  I might  add  that,  of  many  of  those  prominent 


in  the  church  in  the  first  30  years  of  its  existence,  only  the  merest 
outline  can  now  be  obtained;  for  since  1861,  the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Scoville  came,  every  member  of  this  church,  born  before  1830,  has 
died;  and  but  very  few  in  the  town  are  living;  and  very  many 
whole  families  have  been  blotted  out  entirely  and  are  now  unknown 
to  much  over  half  of  the  residents  of  the  Norwich  of  today. 

Since  my  election  as  church  clerk  I have  been  a crank  as  to  the 
gathering  of  data  relating  to  the  history  of  this  church.  A very 
large  part  of  it  will  be  foundin  the  pages  of  this  volume. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  impossible,  from  lack  of  time,  space  and 
ability  to  give  in  each  sketch  a lengthy  estimate  of  the  character 
and  capabilities  of  each  subject;  but  I think  enough  has  been  given 
to  enable  even  a stranger  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  each 
individual.  “ They  were  all  good  men  and  true  ” anyhow. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  pictures  of  all  the  ministers  who 
have  served  the  church.  Several  of  them  died  before  photographs 
or  even  deguerrotypes  were  discovered,  and  the  only  way  like- 
nesses could  be  made  was  by  engraving,  which  was  too  expen- 
sive for  the  clergymen  of  those  days.  Those  of  Mr.  Benedict  and 
Mr.  Truair  were  made  in  that  way  and  the  pictures  of  them  in 
this  book  were  photograp  bed  from  them. 

Neither  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  name  all  who  have  been  of 
help  in  furnishing  information  which  has  made  this  History  pos- 
sible; therefore  I desire  in  thi's  way  to  acknowledge  with  thankful- 
ness all  such  assistance  rendered  on  the  part  of  all. 


C.  R.  J. 


REV.  JOEL  TYLER  BENEDICT. 

The  Man  who  Organized  the  First  Denominational 
Church  in  Norwich,  The  First  Congregational, 
June  19,  1814. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 


First  Congregational  Church, 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

(second  series) 

“ Chenango!''  exclaimed  the  Iroquois  Chief,  as  he 
halted  in  his  across  country  march,  on  the  thickly 
wooded  and  verdure  clad  bank  of  the  river  flowing 
smoothly  and  silently  at  his  feet  and  the  loveliness 
of  the  scene  burst  upon  his  sight.  No  one  knows  when 
this  discovery  was  made,  nor  the  name  of  the  chief 
who  made  it;  but  that  word,  whose  equivalent  is  our 
word  beautiful,"  became  the  Indian  name  of  the 
river  many  years  before  the  whites  settled  on  its  fertile 
braes ; and,  like  many  another  Indian  name,  has  been 
taken  without  change  into  the  American  language.  It 
gradually  came  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  valley  and 
a large  part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  when  the  white 
pioneers  built  their  log  houses  and  made  their  homes 
here  early  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  the  first  Trust  " 
in  America.  It  was  formed  by  the  federation  of  five 
Indian  nations,  by  Hiawatha,  whom  their  tradition 
calls  a ‘^Heavenly  visitor,"  as  an  ideal  protection 
against  their  subtle  Indian  foes.  This  federation 
formed  the  famous  Five  Nations"  to  which  another 
was  added  a little  later,  forming  the  invincible 
**  Six  Nations,"  which  dominated  the  vast  territory 
now  including  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  a large  part  of  East- 
ern Canada;  and  a strip  of  territory  from  New  York 
to  and  into  Kentucky.  Its  people  were  the  most 
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intelligent  of  all  the  Red  Men  and  they  had 
attained  a marked  degree  of  civilization  when  the 
whites  began  to  settle  in  this  section.  It  came  very  near 
of  union  and  the  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
to  a democracy;  and  it  is  very  significant  that  the  plaa 
United  States  of  America  in  1783-89,  is  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  that  set  up  by  these  savage  statesmen 
many  years  before  the  slogan  of  the  Yanl^ees  which 
John  Dickinson  of  Maryland  had  given  them  in  The 
Liberty  BelP^  in  1768,  was  used: — 

Then  join  in  hand  brave  Americans  all; 

By  uniting  we  stand;  by  dividing  we  fall.^’ 

and  this  was  the  very  reason  for  the  Iroquois  Confeder- 
ation. 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  this  great  Confed- 
eracy, to  whom  all  this  vast  doman  was,  of  course,  very 
familiar,  and  in  which  are  many  beautiful  sites,  with 
larger  streams  and  grander  mountains,  should  have 
selected  this  locality — almost  the  very  spot  in  which  is 
the  village  in  which  are  our  homes  today,  as  the  ideal 
one  in  which  to  establish  its  headquarters,  build  its 
Council  House  and  Castle.^’  There  must  have  been 
some  quality  inherent  in  this  river  and  valley  which 
made  a lasting  impression  upon  the  untutored,  yet 
impressionable  minds  of  these  noble  warriors.  It 
could  have  been  none  other  than  its  quiet  beauty,  ex- 
pressed in  their  euphonious  word  Chenango.”  There 
may  have  been  other  localities  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  no  records  have  been  found,  nor  any  tradi- 
tions become  known. 

Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randal],  born  in  Norwich  in  1809 
and  living  to  manhood  in  the  village;  in  many  of  his 
writings  praises  the  beauty  of  river  and  valley.  He 
relates  this  incident: — The  venerable  President 
Dwight  of  Yale  had  occasion  to  journey  from  Utica 
down  the  Chenango  valley  to  what  is  now  Binghamton, 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  enthusi- 
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astically  compares  it  with  the  celebrated  Yale  of 
Cashmere,  ^ ’ which  lays  between  Thibet  and  India,  and 
and  is  spoken  of  by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  ^ ‘ the  beauty- 
spot  of  the  world.”  It  is  described  by  Tom  Moore  in 
the  exquisite  oriental  poem  Lalla  Eookh. 

Oh  that  some  Tom  Moore,”  or  some  Bobbie 
Bums,”  with  transcendent  genius  might  have  followed 
the  sturdy  pioneers  into  this  region,  to  have  seen  and 
sung  the  beauties  of  our  own  Chenango;  they  would 
then  have  been  as  widely  known  and  as  fully  appre- 
ciated as  Flow  gently  Sweet  Afton  ” and  ‘‘Ye  banks 
and  braes  o’  Bonnie  Boon.”  Sweet  Chenango  would 
have  been  just  as  famous  and  sung  by  king  and  peasant 
in  as  many  lands,  as  those  jems  of  Scottish  verse ; and 
I am  sure  that  our  beautiful  river  is  as  worthy  of 
fame  as  those  small  streams  in  faraway  Scotland.  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  river,  whose  total  length  does 
not  much  exceed  fifty-five  miles,  forty  of  which  are  in 
the  county  named  from  it,  is  not  surpassd  in  natural 
beauty  by  any  of  the  smaller  streams  of  this  state. 

The  Indians  evidently  thought  it  unique,  for  they 
knew  them  all;  yet  to  this  alone  they  gave  the  name 
“ Chenango,”  and  on  its  banks  they  established  their 
Council  Chamber  and  “ Castle.” 

Chenango  Eiver  does  not  figure  much  in  literature. 
It  was  distant  from  the  regular  lines  of  early  travel 
and  very  few  persons  besides  pioneers,  farmers  and, 
later,  tradesmen  ever  visited  the  small  villages  on  its 
banks.  The  only  poem  in  eulogy  of  its  beauty  that  I 
have  ever  seen  was  by  a young  lady,  a native  and  a resi- 
dent of  Norwich.  It  was  written  when  she  was  about 
20  years  old  and  a student  in  Norwich  Academy.  It 
was  published  in  1855,  in  “ The  Literary  Independent,” 
a small  sheet  printed  and  issued  by  E.  Porter  Pellett, 
Jr.,  George  H.  and  James  E.  Spry,  for  a few  months 
only.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  restoration  at  this  time. 
It  might  well  be  taught  to  the  children  in  the  Norwich 
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schools  as  a means  of  teaching  them  to  appreciate  tho 
beauties  of  their  home  town. 

THE  CHENANGO  EIVER.’^ 

By  Nobody. 

Pride  of  the  valley ! Beautiful  stream ! 

Bright  in  the  sunbeams  thy  blue  waters  gleam; 
Softly  and  lovingly  breathing  a song 
A lullaby  humming  the  lilies  among. 

Whence  do  thy  waters  come,  where  do  they  flow! 

How  dance  thy  silver  waves  crested  with  snow? 
When  do  thy  water  sprites  come  from  their  caves? 
Lighted  by  rainbows  bright,  roofed  by  the  waves. 

Gaily  the  violets  jem  thy  green  banks ; 

Softly  the  wavelets  murmur  their  thanks ; 

And  gracefully  dipping  their  low  drooping  boughs 
The  silvered  leafed  willows  then  whisper  their 
vows. 

Oft,  oft  by  thy  waters  in  days  that  are  gone. 

When  life  was  all  rosehued.  I’ve  wandered  with 
one 

Whom  God  and  the  angels  loved  better  than  I 
And  they  wove  her  a crown  beyond  the  blue  sky. 
(Her  mother.) 

Changes  may  creep  o ’er  thee  many  and  stern ; 

Jehovah  in  anger  the  world  may  o’er  turn; 

Yet  far  in  the  spirit  land  God’s  shelt’ring  arm’, 
Twined  round  his  loved  ones  shields  from  all  harm. 

The  young  lady  was  Miss  Harriet  Mitchell  Wait,  a 
daughter  of  John  Wait,  Esqr.,  a very  well  known 
lawyer  of  Norwich,  whose  one  story  brick  office  was 
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tom  down  in  1873,  by  Judge  Follett,  to  make  room  for 
the  two  story  office  for  his  own  use.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Judge  Ray. 

Miss  Wait  was  a member  of  this  church.  Later,  she 
married  Rev.  N.  Reed  Evarts,  a Baptist  clergyman. 
She  died  in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  15, 1872,  aged  34. 

The  Indians  not  only  thought  the  river  as  simply  a 
watercourse  was  beautiful,  but  one  section  of  its  shores 
especially  appealed  to  them ; that  was  the  section  upon 
which  Norwich  now  stands.  The  hills  east  and  west  do 
not  crowd  the  valley  and  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  nearer 
level  than  at  any  other  point,  making  it  an  ideal  site 
for  a small  city — such  as  Norwich  is.  The  Che- 
nango River  on  one  side  and  the  Canasawacta  Creek  on 
the  other,  afforded  an  abundance  of  good  water,  with 
plenty  of  fish  and  the  woods  with  other  game  for  food. 

The  two  streams  had  very  much  more  water  then 
than  now.  Then  the  forest,  the  product  of  unnumbered 
years  of  rain,  sunshine,  snow  and  wind,  was  every^ 
where  and  water  was  abundant;  but  the  body  of  water 
has  steadily  grown  less  in  proportion  to  the  denuding 
of  the  forest,  and  thus  the  improvident  people  are  pay- 
ing the  penalty  by  a shortage  of  water  every  summer  in 
the  streams. 

The  Indians  cleared  about  ten  acres  around  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Canasawacta  and  setout  many  apple  trees, 
which  were  still  bearing  fruit  when  the  settlers  came. 
Many  were  in  bearing  fifty  years  ago ; and  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  yet  be  living.  The  larger  part  of  this 
cleared  space  was  called  The  Castle,’’  although  as  far 
as  I can  find,  there  was  no  building  on  it.  There  was  a 
Council  House  near  the  Homer  Johnson  place,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  leading  men  of  the  Confederacy  or 
tribe  held  discussions  when  important  matters  needed 
careful  handling.  Weddings  and  funerals  were  held 
here;  also  all  sorts  of  celebrations,  dances  and  re- 
unions ; at  which  times  very  many  of  the  tribes  people 
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came  in  canoes  from  up  and  down  the  river.  The 
people  set  np  their  tepees  around  this  centre,  even  as 
far  south  as  Oxford  and  as  far  north  as  Galena.  Oxford 
had  a fort  and  a burial  ground.  There  were  two  burial 
grounds  at  Norwich;  one  at  the  comer  of  Birdsall  and 
Front  Streets;  and  the  other  at  Birdsall  and  York. 

The  Indians  assembled  at  The  Castle  ” a few 
times  after  the  Whites  began  to  come  in.  At  one  time 
the  Whites  were  much  startled  when  many  canoes  filled 
with  Indians  suddenly  and  noiselessly  appeared  in  the 
river;  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  land  until  they 
reached  The  Castle.’’  There  was  no  disturbance  of 
any  kind.  They  remained  a few  days  and  held  a council 
of  some  sort.  When  it  was  over  they  departed  as 
silently  as  they  came.  This  was  the  last  assemblage 
at  ‘‘  The  Castle.” 

There  was  one  sin  which  the  early  settlers  in  Che- 
nango County  were  not  guilty  of.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  steal  the  land  from  the  Indians,  nor  to  treat  them 
unkindly.  As  a consequence  both  were  good  friends 
and  no  fights  nor  massacres  had  to  be  recorded.  One 
white  man  tried  to  make  a snug  profit  from  the  settlers 
by  buying  up  quite  a tract  of  land  from  the  State;  but 
the  settlers  boycotted  him  and  he  was  glad  to  sell  to 
them  at  one  dollar  an  acre  profit,  which  made  the 
price  $2.50.  They  decided  to  take  the  whole  section ; so 
he  took  his  money  and  the  deal  was  made  without  any 
wrangling;  and  the  people  were  very  soon  as  busy  as 
beavers  building  log  houses,  clearing  the  land  and  pre- 
paring for  future  crops. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  beauty  of  the  situation 
was  a very  important  influence  in  the  selection  of  this 
site  for  the  new  village  by  these  hardy  pioneers  who 
were  so  eager  to  build  their  homes  and  get  to  doing 
sometliing  worth  while.  This  valley  still  retains 
its  beauty,  but  not  in  so  large  a degree  as  in  those 
early  days  when  nature  was  the  gardener  and  forest 
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and  wild  verdure  were  in  luxurious  abundance 

A town  organization  was  formed  January  19,  1793. 
The  name  was  suggested  by  James  Glover,  who  was  a 
native  of  Norwich,  Conn.  He  settled  in  Preston,  near 
the  eastern  town  line,  in  1887.  Preston  was  then  a 
part  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Glover  was  a relative  of  the 
Glovers  who  settled  in  Oxford,  but  not  a near  relative. 

Even  before  the  Whites  came  the  name  of  the  river 
had  become  the  name  of  the  whole  valley,  from  North 
Norwich,  south,  to  Binghamton — then  known  as  Che- 
nango Pint,’’  and  the  name  Shenang  Country,”  was 
a name  well  known  and  much  regarded  by  the  sturdy 
citizens  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Ehode 
Island,  many  of  whom  were,  later,  destined  to  make  it 
their  home.  By  1800  a large  number  of  them  had 
emigrated  to  Norwich  on  foot,  by  ox  teams,  or  horses, 
or  whatever  mode  of  conveyance  they  could  get. 

The  first  to  own  land  here  was  Avery  Power.  In 
1798  he  procured  a title  from  the  Indians  at  three  shil- 
lings an  acre,  for  most  of  the  land  known  as  ^^The 
Castle.  ” He  secured  the  money  to  pay  for  his  purchase 
by  boarding  the  State  Surveyors  who  laid  out  the  tract 
the  next  year.  After  this  no  more  rendezvous  wert 
held  there,  and  the  only  Indians  seen  were  a few  who 
came  singly.  These  became  very  friendly  with  the 
Whites,  who  treated  them  kindly,  fed  them  and  gave 
them  lodging  when  they  desired  it.  Mr.  Power  sold  his 
land  in  1800  to  John  Eandall  for  $4,100.00.  Hezekiah 
Pellett  came  in  1793,  on  foot,  with  all  his  wardrobe  in 
a bundle  strung  over  a stick  on  his  shoulder.  His  son, 
John  Uncle  John  Pellet,”  as  everybody  called 
him,  later)  came  with  him — a boy  of  five  years.  Mr. 
Pellet  took  up  a large  tract  of  land  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Matthew  Eansford  farm, 
and  extending  to  and  including  the  Peleg  Pendleton 
farm,  north  of  Eexford  Street  bridge. 

” The  former  treaties  I made  ” (1879)  relates  the 
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beginning  and  growth  of  religion  in  the  village ; of  the 
Great  revival  of  1799  and  of  the  formation  of  sev- 
eral religious  societies  growing  out  from  it.  These 
were  all  undemoninational — there  were  not  enough  per- 
sons of  any  one  sect  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a sep- 
arate organization.  As  time  went  on  the  influence  of 
the  revival  waned.  Although  several  had  been  church 
members  in  the  east,  most  of  them  soon  drifted  with  the 
tide  and  forgot  their  vows ; and  yet  there  was  a remnant 
in  the  little  village  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal.’’  Ever  since  civilization  developed  in  mankind, 
whatever  the  vicissitudes  of  life  may  be,  there  have 
always  been  a few  faithful  souls  who  have  clung  to  the 
faith  of  the  fathers  and  have  kept  alive  the  altar  fires. 
Such  a remnant  remained  in  Norwich  at  the  closing  of 
the  old  century  and  the  opening  of  the  new — the  nine- 
teenth, the  century  which  was  to  develop  more  wonder- 
ful things  than  all  the  eighteen  which  preceeded  it.  A 
notable  one  of  these  faithful  souls  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Hale)  Snow,  widow  of  Abraham  Snow.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Henry  Snow,  Capt.  William  Snow  and  Han- 
nah Snow,  who  became  the  wife  of  Col.  John  Eandall, 
all  well  known  residents  for  many  years,  in  Norwich. 
Mrs.  Snow’s  name  and  good  works,  will  appear  often  in 
this  history  of  the  next  twenty  years.  She  died  in  Nor- 
wich, September  8,  1822,  aged  57. 

TKHMAN  ENOS. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  First  Series  of  the 
History  of  The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y.,  I have  been  studying  this  man.  The  more 
I study  him  the  larger  he  looms.  His  life  and  the  life  of 
this  church  were  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  them;  therefore  this  chapter  will  be 
given  to  a personal  sketch  of  him. 

He  was  a remarkable  man,  but  those  nearest  to  him, 
who  associated  with  him  daily  and  recognized  his  lead- 


A LETTER  FROM  HOME 


DEAR  CHENANGOITES— 

Recently,  in  looking  over  the  record  book  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Norwich  for 
the  year  1874,  I ran  across  this  item. 

“Much  complaint  having  been  made  that  the  Sabbath  evening 
meetings  were  disturbed  by  boys  standing;  around  the  doors  and  on 
the  sidewalks  at  close  of  service,  a committee  was  appointed  to  act 
for  the  trustees  in  connection  with  the  trustees  of  the  other  churches 
in  putting  a stop  to  it  if  possible.” 

So  this  habit  of  the  boys  waiting  outside  the  church  and  lining 
up  on  the  curb  as  the  people  came  out  at  close  of  service  to  take 
their  girls  home  prevailed  up  here  in  Central  New  York,  too.  It 
prevailed  down  in  Connecticut  in  my  day.  I can  see  the  bunch  lined 
up  there  now,  watching  the  exit,  as  the  evening  congregation  came 
out  of  church.  The  girls  came  out  very  innocently,  arm  clasped  in 
mother’s  arm,  or  father’s,  just  as  though  they  didn’t  know  there  was 
a boy  friend  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  the  curb  line  thinned  until 
finally  only  one  or  two  boys  remained.  There  had  been  a misunder- 
standing somewhere  and  their  particular  girls  'had  gone  to  some  other 
church,  or  hadn’t  gone  to  church  at  all,  or  possibly  they  had  deliber- 
ately avoided  the  meeting. 

I observed  this  over  a period  of  several  years  while  I was  still 
too  young  to  be  interested  in  seeing  a girl  home.  I never  heard  that 
there  was  any  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice,  but  about  the  time  I began  to  be  interested  the 
mothers  took  a hand  to  solve  the  problem.  They  laid  down  a law  to 
the  effect  that  no  boy  could  walk  home  with  their  daughters  unless 
he  had  been  in  church  himself  during  the  entire  service. 

How  that  did  swell  the  evening  congregations,  especially  of  one 
particular  church  where  it  happened  that  a large  number  of  the 
popular  girls  attended.  Some  of  the  boys  went  “whole  hog”  in  the 
matter  and  went  to  church  with  the  girls,  sitting  with  her  parents 
in  the  family  pew.  The  others  grouped  together  in  the  back  seats  and 
waited  at  the  foot  of  the  aisle  or  in  the  vestibule  for  the  approach 
of  the  girl  friend. 

There  isn’t  any  report  in  the  records  which  I read  to  denote  the 
result  of  the  effort  made  here  in  Norwich,  but  there  are  some  indica- 
tion that  the  Norwich  mothers  adopted  the  method  of  the  Connecti- 
cut mothers.  I found  the  evidence  of  this  on  the  fly  leaves  of  an  old 
hymnal  which  was  discovered  covered  with  dust  in  one  of  the  dark 
comers  when  the  church  was  under  repair  recently. 

Here  was  evidence  that  some  of  the  boys  went  to  church  Sunday 
evenings  and  further  evidence  that  they  avoided  disturbing  the 
service  with  whispering,  and  carried  on  their  conversation  with 
messages  written  on  the  fly  leaves  of  the  hymnals.  Here  is  one  such 
written  conversation: 

First  boy — “I  am  going  home  with  Emma  R.” 

Second  boy — “Where  is  this  girl  that  you  call  Emma  R;  there  is 
Emma  B over  there.  You’d  better  go  for  her.” 

And  here  is  a one-sided  message  on  the  same  page: 

“See  my  girl  up  there  a little  to  the  right,  four  seats  ahead,  with 
fellow  ribbons  on  her  hat.  You  will  see  me  go  for  her  certain.” 

Boys  are  boys  still,  and  girls  are  girls,  but  I am  afraid  more  of 
iOm  go  to  the  movies  than  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings  nowadays. 
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FOOTBALL 

By 

FREDERIC  A.  BIRMINGHAM 


Women  dislike  more  foods  than  m(| 
but  women  are  familiar  with  me 
o.  ds  than  men,  according  to  studijl 


A household,  like  a business, 
more  eflScient  with  organization. 


New  York  is  the  leading  statej 
the  United  States  in  the  product 
of  cabbage. 


A LETTER  FROM  HOME 


DEAR  CHENANOOITES— 

Recently,  in  looking  over  the  record  book  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Norwich  for 
the  year  1874,  I ran  across  this  item. 

“Much  complaint  having  been  made  that  the  Sabbath  evening 
meetings  were  disturbed  by  boys  standing  around  the  doors  and  on 
the  sidewalks  at  clOse  of  service,  a committee  was  appointed  to  act 
for  the  trustees  in  connection  with  the  trustees  of  the  other  churches 
in  putting  a stop  to  it  if  possible.” 

So  this  habit  of  the  boys  waiting  outside  the  church  and  lining 
up  on  the  curb  as  the  people  came  out  at  close  of  service  to  take 
their  girls  home  prevailed  up  here  in  Central  New  York,  too.  It 
prevailed  down  in  Connecticut  in  my  day.  I can  see  the  bunch  lined 
up  there  now,  watching  the  exit,  as  the  evening  congregation  came 
out  of  church.  The  girls  came  out  very  innocently,  arm  clasped  in 
mother’s  arm,  or  father’s,  just  as  though  they  didn’t  know  there  was 
a boy  friend  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  the  curb  line  thinned  until 
finally  only  one  or  two  boys  remained.  There  had  been  a misunder- 
standing somewhere  and  their  particular  girls  had  gone  to  some  other 
churoh,  or  hadn’t  gone  to  church  at  all,  or  possibly  they  had  deliber- 
ately avoided  the  meeting. 

I observed  this  over  a period  of  several  years  while  I was  still 
too  young  to  be  interested  in  seeing  a girl  home.  I never  heard  that 
there  was  any  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice,  but  about  the  time  I began  to  be  interested  the 
mothers  took  a hand  to  solve  the  problem.  They  laid  down  a law  to 
the  effect  that  no  boy  could  walk  home  with  their  daughters  unless 
he  had  been  in  church  himself  during  the  entire  service. 

How  that  did  swell  the  evening  congregations,  especially  of  one 
particular  churoh  where  it  happened  that  a large  number  of  the 
popular  girls  attended.  Some  of  the  boys  went  “whole  hog”  in  the 
matter  and  went  to  church  with  the  girls,  sitting  with  her  parents 
in  the  family  pew.  The  others  grouped  together  in  the  back  seats  and 
waited  at  the  foot  of  the  aisle  or  in  the  vestibule  for  tihe  approach 
of  the  girl  friend. 

There  isn’t  any  report  in  the  records  which  I read,  to  denote  the 
result  of  the  effort  made  here  in  Norwich,  but  there  are  some  indica- 
tion that  the  Norwich  mothers  adopted  the  method  of  the  Connecti- 
cut mothers,  I found  the  evidence  of  this  on  the  fly  leaves  of  an  old 
hymnal  which  was  discovered  covered  with  dust  in  one  of  the  dark 
corners  when  the  church  was  under  repair  recently. 

Here  was  evidence  that  some  of  the  boys  went  to  church  Sunday 
evenings  and  further  evidence  that  they  , avoided  disturbing  the 
service  with  whispering,  and  carried  on  their  conversation  with 
messages  written  on  the  fly  leaves  of  the  hymnals.  Here  is  one  such 
written  conversation: 

First  boy — “I  am  going  home  with  Emma  R.” 

Second  boy — “Where  is  this  girl  that  you  call  Emma  R;  there  is 
Emma  B over  there.  You’d  better  go  for  her.” 

And  here  is  a one-sided  message  on  the  same  page: 

“See  my  girl  up  there  a little  to  the  right,  four  seats  ahead,  with 
yellow  ribbons  on  her  hat.  You  will  see  me  go  for  her  certain.” 

Boys  are  boys  still,  and  girls  are  girls,  but  I am  afraid  more  of 
them  go  to  the  movies  than  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings  nowadays. 
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Women  dislike  more  foods  than  men 
cut  v/omeii  are  familiar  with  more 
. ds  than  men,  according  to  studies. 


A household,  like  a business,  is 
more  efficient  with  organization. 


New  York  is  the  leading  state  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production 
of  cablf>age. 
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FREDERIC  A.  BIRMINGHAM 


A LETTER  FROM  HOME 


DEAR  CHENANGOITES— 

Recently,  in  looking  over  the  record  book  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Norwich  for 
the  year  1874,  I ran  across  this  item. 

“Much  complaint  having  been  made  that  the  Sabbath  evening 
meetings  were  disturbed  by  boys  standing;  around  the  doors  and  on 
the  sidewalks  at  close  of  service,  a committee  was  appointed  to  act 
for  the  trustees  in  connection  with  the  trustees  of  the  other  churches 
in  putting  a stop  to  it  if  possible.” 

So  this  habit  of  the  boys  waiting  outside  the  church  and  lining 
up  on  the  curb  as  the  people  came  out  at  close  of  service  to  take 
their  girls  home  prevailed  up  here  in  Central  New  York,  too.  It 
prevailed  down  in  Connecticut  in  my  day.  I can  see  the  bunch  lined 
up  there  now,  watching  the  exit,  as  the  evening  congregation  came 
out  of  church.  The  girls  came  out  very  innocently,  arm  clasped  in 
mother’s  arm,  or  father’s,  just  as  though  they  didn’t  know  there  was 
a boy  friend  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  the  curb  line  thinned  until 
finally  only  one  or  two  boys  remained.  There  had  been  a misunder- 
standing somewhere  and  their  particular  girls  had  gone  to  some  other 
church,  or  hadn’t  gone  to  church  at  all,  or  possibly  they  had  deliber- 
ately avoided  the  meeting. 

I observed  this  over  a period  of  several  years  while  I was  still 
too  young  to  be  interested  in  seeing  a girl  home.  I never  heard  that 
there  was  any  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice,  but  about  the  time  I began  to  be  interested  the 
mothers  took  a hand  to  solve  the  problem.  They  laid  down  a law  to 
the  effect  that  no  boy  could  walk  home  with  their  daughters  unless 
he  had  been  in  church  himself  during  the  entire  service. 

How  that  did  swell  the  evening  congregations,  especially  of  one 
particular  church  where  it  happened  that  a large  number  of  the 
popular  girls  attended.  Some  of  the  boys  went  “whole  hog”  in  the 
matter  and  went  to  church  with  the  girls,  sitting  with  her  parents 
in  the  family  pew.  The  others  grouped  together  in  the  back  seats  and 
waited  at  the  foot  of  the  aisle  or  in  the  vestibule  for  tihe  approach 
of  the  girl  friend. 

There  isn’t  any  report  in  the  records  which  I read  to  denote  the 
result  of  the  effort  made  here  in  Norwich,  but  there  are  some  indica- 
tion that  the  Norwich  mothers  adopted  the  method  of  the  Connecti- 
cut mothers.  I found  the  evidence  of  this  on  the  fly  leaves  of  an  old 
hymnal  which  was  discovered  covered  with  dust  in  one  of  the  dark 
comers  when  the  church  was  under  repair  recently. 

Here  was  evidence  that  some  of  the  boys  went  to  church  Sunday 
evenings  and  further  evidence  that  they  avoided  disturbing  the 
service  with  whispering,  and  carried  on  their  conversation  with 
messages  written  on  the  fly  leaves  of  the  hymnals.  Here  is  one  such 
written  conversation: 

First  boy — “I  am  going  home  with  Emma  R.” 

Second  boy— “Where  is  this  girl  that  you  call  Emma  R;  there  is 
Emma  B over  there.  You’d  better  go  for  her.” 

And  here  is  a one-sided  message  on  the  same  page: 

“See  my  girl  up  there  a little  to  the  right,  four  seats  ahead,  with 
yellow  ribbons  on  her  hat.  You  will  see  me  go  for  her  certain.” 


Boys  are  boys  still,  and  girls  are  girls,  but  I am  afraid  more  of 
them  go  to  the  movies  than  to  church  on  Sunday  evenings  nowadays. 
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Women  dislike  more  foods  than  men 
ut  women  are  familiar  with  more 
:•  ds  than  men,  according  to  studies. 


A household,  like  a business,  is 
more  efficient  with  organization. 


New  York  is  the  leading  state  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production 
of  cabbage. 
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First  Congregational  Church  History 

ership  and  his  force  of  character,  did  not  appreciate 
him  Not  that  he  was  very  learned,  for  he  was  not. 
Not  that  he  was  a great  leader — a masterful  man.  He 
was  this  only  in  a limited  sense.  Not  that  he  was  always 
right  and  made  no  mistakes — ^he  made  many  mistakes ; 
and  we  cannot  say  that  he  ^‘fulfilled  the  law  of  Christ;” 
but  he  had  many  virtues — which  ^ ‘ covered  a multitude 
of  sins.” 

He  did  not  know  much  about  book  larnin  ” — it  is 
on  record  that  he  spelled  his  wife’s  name  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways  at  least — but  he  had  a lot  of  common- 
sense — horse-sense,  if  you  will ; with  energy  unlimited 
and  a bulldog  pertinacity  which  never  let  go.  What- 
ever he  set  out  to  do,  went  somehow.  He  was  as  devoid 
of  fear  as  Martin  Luther;  his  courage  rose  with 
danger  and  he  strength  with  strength  opposed.”  Yet 
he  was  not  conceited  or  overbearing;  and  his  nam^ 
was  not  first  in  the  list  of  constituent  members  of  the 
new  church,  albeit  he  had  done  more  than  any  other 
to  bring  it  about:  but  this  church  Vvas  the  first  reg- 
ularly organized  church  in  this  village.  I do  not  know 
that  the  prospective  organization  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  (which  was  accomplished  by  Eev.  Jedediah 
Eandall,  August  18,  1814,)  had  any  influence  on  Mr. 
Enos  to  get  this  church  instituted  first.  I have  found 
not  the  slightest  suggestion  in  any  record;  but  if  he 
knew  that  that  project  was  underway,  I have  no  doubt 
that  he  took  pains  to  accomplish  his  desire.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  reasons  one  can  see  in  the  way  the  mat- 
ters of  this  church  were  seemingly  hurried,  which 
might  be  construed  to  favor  that  idea — reminding  of 
David  Harum’s  ‘^golden  rule  ”; — Do  unto  the  other 
fellow  what  he  is  going  to  do  unto  you  and — do  it  first” 
— for  while  Mr.  Enos  was  always  very  friendly  with 
the  persons  who  would  constitute  the  Baptist  Church, 
he  would  be  very  sure  to  see  to  it  that  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  first.  He  was  very  anxious  that  the 
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elmreh  should  be  formed ; and  after  it  was  brought  into 
being  it  was  verj  dear  to  him  and  he  was  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  that  would  help  to  build  it  up,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on. 

It  is  also  very  evident  that  this  church  would  not 
have  come  into  being,  at  least  for  some  months,  and 
probably  for  some  years  later  than  it  did,  had  it  not 
had  the  help  of  his  energy  and  personality. 

He  was  bom  October  24,  1779,  in  Windsor,  Hart- 
ford Co.,  Conn.  His  parents  were  Abijah  and  Hannah 
Enos.  His  father  was  born  in  1748  and  his  mother  in 
1751,  probably  in  the  same  town.  They  were  married 
about  1776-7,  and  lived  in  Windsor  until  1782,  when  they 
moved  to  Kingsboro,  Fulton  Co.,  New  York,  near 
Johnstown,  where  Truman  grew  to  young  manhood; 
but  what  employment  he  had  I do  not  know.  At  the 
age  of  23,  July  1,  1802,  he  married  Lenda  Thrall, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ehoda  Thrall,  in  Johnstown, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Stephen  Gillet, 
Esqr.  (I  am  confident  that  the  name  should  be  Gillette, 
but  the  entry  is  taken  from  the  family  Bible,  made  in 
Mr.  Enos  ^ own  hand.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that 
he  spelled  phonetically,  so  we  know  what  he  meant.) 
His  wife  he  calls  Lenda.  I am  very  sure  that  this  is  a 
nickname,  "and  that  her  real  name  was  Philinda,  the 
name  given  to  their  only  daughter. 

He  had  evidently  heard  much  about  ‘‘  The  She- 
nang  Country;’’  now  he  was  determined  to  try  his 
fortunes  there,  so  in  1804  he  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Oxford  and  set  up  a home;  and  there  their  daughter, 
Philinda,  was  bom,  October  28,  1804.  After  about  a 
year  they  moved  to  Norwich  and  he  engaged  in  the  tan- 
ning business.  He  was  26  at  this  time  and  full  of  the 
vigor  of  young  manhood.  He  was  large  of  frame  and 
tall,  with  square,  firm  shoulders,  strong,  mgged,  ener- 
getic and  straight  as  an  Indian.  He  was  of  the  stuff 
of  which  pioneers  are  made.  Had  the  circumstances 
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and  environment  been  suitable  he  would  have  become 
as  famous  as  Daniel  Boone  or  Davy  Crockett.  At  this 
time  he  was  very  far  removed  from  a Christian  in  prac- 
tice or  disposition,  except  in  the  homely  virtue  of  hon- 
esty, at  least  in  business ; but  he  soon  made  a place  for 
himself  in  the  little  community  and  became  well  estab- 
lished in  his  business.  His  tannery  was  located  partly 
on  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  present 
Stone  Mill  on  Canasawacta  Street  and  the  Creek,  and 
he  lived  in  the  house  across  that  street  on  the  east,  now 
the  comer  of  West  Main  Street.  (The  same  house 
stands  there  now,  and  after  a century  of  use  it  is  rarely 
empty.  It  is  now  owned  by  Clarence  Peters.) 

Charles  Eandall  soon  became  a partner  in  the 
business;  but  after  about  a year  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812,  fired  the  patriotic  soul  of  Mr.  Randall  and 
he  sold  his  interest  to  Joseph  S.  Fenton  and  enlisted 
for  the  war,  in  the  Regiment  of  Col.  Thompson  Mead, 
as  Lieutenant.  Mr.  Fenton  and  his  family  had  taken 
up  a residence  in  Norwich  about  a year  before. 

In  1811,  on  a Sunday,  on  the  West  Hill,  while  finish- 
ing up  an  unsuccessful  deer  hunt,  Mr  Enos  “ came  out 
into  a clearing  facing  the  west  and  the  setting  sun.’’ 
There  came  into  my  mind  the  Bible  lessons  taught  me 
by  my  mother  ’ ’ — ^back  in  Connecticut ; and  he  seemed 
to  himself  ‘ ‘ the  wickedest  man  on  earth.  ’ ’ He  hurried 
home  under  deep  conviction.  (See  p.  12,  Ser.  1.)  After 
several  days  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  smother  his  feel- 
ings, he  called  on  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snow,  the  only  Chris- 
tian he  knew  of  in  the  town.  She  was  one  of  Cod’s 
servants  who  had  kept  her  faith.  We  can  easily 
imagine  her  surprise  and  joy  at  Mr.  Enos’  story  and 
his  evident  distress  of  mind;”  and  she  was  ready  and 
very  willing  to  tell  him  “ what  he  must  do  to  be 
saved.”  They  had  a season  of  prayer  and  he  went 
home,  read  the  Bible  and  prayed  himself  and  soon 
found  peace.  After  a few  days,  when  he  needed  coun- 
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sel,  he  rode  down  the  valley  two  miles  to  see  the  only 
man  professor  he  knew  of.  Him  he  found  living  with- 
out prayer;  unhappy  himself  and  unable  to  direct  an- 
other. Mr.  Enos  was  much  disappointed,  but  not  dis- 
couraged. He  had  set  out  to  find  Christ  and,  as  in 
other  things,  he  was  bound  to  win.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  new  found  faith.  In 
those  days  experiencing  religion  ’’  was  a very  pain- 
ful process.  People  thought  they  were  not  soundly 
converted  unless  they  had  passed  through  a season  of 
excruciating  mental  agony.  We  have  found  the  better 
way. 

At  that  time  Sunday  was  the  regular  day  for  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  going  to  mill,  visiting  or  doing  odd  jobs 
around  the  house.  Profanity,  (which  is  today  so  pre- 
valent a practice,)  was  almost  universal.  Mr.  Enos 
now  realized  the  situation  and  began  a powerful  cru- 
sade against  the  open  sins  of  the  people  which  was  very 
successful.  The  next  winter  he  brought  Mr.  Fenton, 
his  partner,  to  an  acceptance  of  Christianity;  and 
together,  with  the  assistance  of  several  Christian  peo- 
ple who  had  become  residents  of  the  village,  they  made 
a very  decided  moral  and  social  improvement  in  the 
community,  so  that  a church  organization  was  felt  to  be 
a necessity. 

Since  his  conversion  Mr.  Enos  had  been  very  prom- 
inent in  every  movement  to  foster  religion  in  the  vil- 
lage and  was  a trustee  in  nearly  all  the  religious  organ- 
izations which  had  been  formed. 

Many  years  ago  I heard  an  incident  related  which 
well  illustrates  Mr.  Enos’  character.  Whether  fact  or 
fiction  does  not  matter  now.  A backwoodsman  who  had 
always  lived  in  the  forests  of  early  Eastern  New  York, 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  seldom  seeing  any  one 
besides  his  wife  and  children,  was  out  at  one  time  on 
one  of  his  long  hunting  tramps.  He  had  no  thought 
of  getting  lost,  for  he  knew  the  trackless  woods  from 
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Jong  experience;  but  when  he  assayed  to  return  to  his 
home,  the  fact  that  he  was  lost  dawned  upon  him,  and 
he  wandered  about,  trying  to  find  some  of  the  signs 
of  woodscraft  which  would  show  him  the  way.  The 
longer  lie  wandered  the  more  confused  he  became,  until 
he  bethought  himself  to  pray;  a thing  he  had  never 
done  and  he  didn’t  know  how.  After  a while,  in  utter 
desperation  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  with  eyes 
dosed  and  face  turned  up  toward  the  sk}%  he  said  aloud, 
in  the  only  language  he  knew,  Oh  God ! you  know  I’m 
lost.  Show  me  the  way  home  to  Betsey  and  the  babies 
damn  quick!”  With  the  satisfaction  that  he  had  done 
the  right  thing,  he  arose  from  his  knees,  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  right  before  him  the  signs  he  had  been 
looking  for,  which  had  been  there  all  the  while,  but  he 
could  not  see  them.  With  eager  steps  and  a thankful 
heart  he  went  on  his  glad  way  home.  We  call  it  pro- 
fanity,  but  he  surely  spoke  the  most  earnest  desire  of 
his  troubled  mind  and  heart  and  in  the  only  language 
he  knew.  Good  Elder  Swan  (and  others  like  him)  who 
was  the  means  of  the  sound  conversion  of  hundreds  of 
people  in  this  county,  used  the  common  language  wliich 
men  understood  We  now  think  that  it  bordered  on  the 
profane,  but  God  heard  his  prayers  and  abundantly 
blessed  the  message.  Mr.  Enos  was  of  that  type.  They 
are  all  gone  now.  I do  not  say  he  was  profane,  but  he 
and  Elder  Swan  believed  very  earnestly  in  hell  and 
damnation  and  they  spoke  in  the  language  fitted  to 
impress  the  truth  on  the  minds  of  men  of  their  time. 

Mr.  Enos  always  spoke  in  very  terse  sentences, 
which  to  our  sensitive  ears  would  be  startling.  It  was 
the  only  language  he  knew.  To  illustrate : — He  often 
came  into  my  father’s  tinshop.  He  and  Mr.  William 
Eaton,  the  foreman,  were  very  fast  friends,  and  both 
had  been  strong  Eepublicans  since  the  party  was 
launched  in  1854.  It  was  near  the  time  for  some  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Eaton,  thinking  he  would  joke  Mr.  Enos,  said 
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playfully,  Well,  I suppose  you  will  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  Mr.  Enos  smiled,  showing  that  he 
appreciated  the  pleasantry,  but  shot  out  with  his  usual 
vehemence : No  Sir  I I had  as  lief  be  called  the  Divil 

as  a Dimecrat  and  I hope  I may  never  merit  either 
name,’^  and  roared  out  a strenuous  “ Ha!  Ha!  Ha!^^ 
He  was  always  a joker,  but  in  a very  dignified  way. 
The  following  he  related  in  the  same  place  to  the  sam^ 
listeners : He  had  a long  trellis  of  grapes  across  the 
back  side  of  his  garden.  In  the  fall  the  grapes  were 
very  abundant  and  fine ; but  the  hoodlums  annoyed  him 
nights  by  stealing  the  grapes  from  the  back  side.  He 
told  about  the  thefts  and  berated  the  boys  vehemently. 
He  then  said  in  his  peculiar  way — I hid  in  the  vines 
and  when  the  little  scallawags  come,  I took  a board  and 
I — split — it — from — eend — to — eend — across — their 
bodies ; and  how  they  did  run ! Ha!  Ha-  Ha ! 

Hon.  Samuel  S.  Kandall,  writing  of  Mr.  Enos  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  calls  him  ^ ‘ the  venerable  pillar 
of  the  Congregational  Church  C’  and  the  Chenango 
Union,’’  at  the  time  of  his  death,  sums  up  in  a few 
words  the  life,  character  and  salient  qualities  of  Mr. 
Enos : He  was  an  active  business  man  and  has  done 

much  toward  building  up  the  village.  A man  of  rare 
physical  development,  he  retained  in  a remarkable 
degree  his  vigor  even  in  advanced  years.  With  the 
exception  of  partial  bindness  he  enjoyed  excellent 
health  until  ten  days  of  his  death.  An  upright,  court- 
eous, Christian  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  his  mem- 
ory will  be  ever  green  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him.  ’ ’ 

He  can  be  compared  to  Elijah,  with  the  odds  in 
favor  of  Father  Enos,  at  least  in  two  points — Elijah 
got  badly  scared  and  discouraged ; Father  Enos  never 
had  either  malady.  Neither  Ahab  nor  Jezebel  ever 
brought  any  palor  to  his  cheek. 

Mr,  Enos  had  three  wives.  The  first  was  Lenda 
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Thrall,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rhoda  Thrall,  as  pre- 
viously related.  October  20,  1822,  their  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Harvey  Harris,  who  became  a 
noted  physician  in  Norwich,  where  he  was  born  August 
3,  1795,  being  the  fourth  child  born  in  the  village. 
Three  other  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos 
— a daughter,  January  18,  1808;  a son,  October  21, 
1810;  a son,  July  12,  1812.  The  last  was  drowned  in 
Canasawacta  Creek,  just  back  of  the  tannery,  June  12, 
1815.  Mrs.  Lenda  Enos  died  April  29,  1815,  of  fever. 
She  was  sick  seventeen  days.  (Record  by  Mr.  Enos.) 
In  October,  Mr.  Enos  married  Betsey  Campbell. 
She  died  July  2,  1817,  of  consumption.  October  24, 
1817,  he  married  in  Durham,  Conn.,  Abby  (Abigail) 
Parailee  and  brought  her  to  Norwich.  She  died  Jan- 
uary 14,  1862,  of  pneumonia,  aged  69.  She  had  no 
children. 

A reasonable  time  after  her  death,  it  became  very 
evident  that  Mr.  Enos  intended  to  take  unto  himself  a 
fourth  companion ; reminding  one  of  the  aged  farmer, 
who  being  called  upon  by  the  census  taker,  was  asked, 

‘ ‘ What  is  your  age  T ’ ‘ ^ Ninety.  ’ ^ ‘ ‘ Married  P ’ ‘ ‘ Yes.  ^ ^ 

‘ More  than  once  V'  ‘ ‘ Yes ; had  three  wives  and  guess 
it  will  take  about  one  more  to  stand  me  through.  ’ ’ Mr. 
Enos’  choice  fell  upon  Clarissa  Marsh,  a maiden  of 
61;  a resident  of  Norwich  for  many  years  and  a mem- 
ber of  this  church  since  1835.  She  was  not  averse  to 
the  union.  Mr.  Enos  was  then  83,  in  good  health  and 
vigor ; but  had  become  nearly  blind.  He  could  go  about 
the  streets,  but  was  not  able  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  work;  nor  to  recognize  his  intimate  friends  until 
they  spoke  to  him.  His  daughter  and  her  family  set 
about  to  dissaude  him,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing 
after  much  very  strenuous  urging  and  many  argu- 
ments. He  was  then  living  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Harris, 
on  North  Broad  Street,  where  he  was  very  faithfully 
cared  for  until  he  died  May  11,  1869,  at  the  age  of  91 
years. 
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Mr.  Enos’  estimation  and  valuation  of  his  three 
wives  was  certainly  unique  and  charaeteristic ; and 
stated  in  his  impulsive  manner  of  talking,  it  would 
have  puzzled  one  to  guess  which  he  really  prized  most. 
It  was : ‘ ^ My  first  wife  was  fine ; the  second  was  super- 
fine; the  third  was  extra  superfine.”  What  tran- 
scendant  superlative  he  would  have  applied  to  the 
fourth,  had  he  got  her,  is  beyond  my  thought. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  intensely  loyal  to 
the  IJnion.  When  Lincoln’s  first  draft  was  made  in 
1863,  Mr.  Enos  w^as  selected  to  drav7  the  ballots  from 
the  wheel.  As  before  related,  he  was  nearly  blind; 
yet  his  known  sterling  honesty  and  his  strength  of 
character  were  so  well  known  that  the  choice  met  with 
universal  approval.  The  drawing  was  made  August 
24,  1863,  in  the  Court  House,  which  was  packed  to 
more  than  capacity.  When  the  hour  came,  Mr.  Enos, 
guided  by  an  officer,  took  his  stand  near  the  wheel, 
which  stood  just  in  front  of  the  witness  stand,  and 
was  raised  high  so  that  the  inside  of  the  drum  could 
not  be  seen.  He  turned  his  face  toward  the  audience.- 
It  was  evident  that  he  appreciated  the  solemnity  of  the 
act  he  was  about  to  perform.  He  stood  straight,  in 
quiet  dignity;  every  inch  a man  and  a son  and  citizen 
of  the  best  country  in  the  round  world,  to  which  he  had 
always  been  loyal.  He  knew  that  every  little  roll  that 
he  drew  from  the  wheel  might  mean  wounds  and  death 
to  the  man  who  answered  to  the  name  written  thereon ; 
but  it  vms  as  patriotic  a duty  as  carrying  a musket  on 
the  battlefield,  and  he  did  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
At  the  signal  the  clerk  turned  the  wheel  around  two  or 
three  times,  unfastened  the  cover  and  turned  it  back. 
The  old  man  put  forth  his  hand,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  found  the  opening  and  drew  out  a small  roll 
of  white  paper  about  the  size  of  a lead  pencil,  and 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  long,  firmly  sealed.  He 
handed  it  to  the  clerk,  who  broke  the  seal  and  in  a clear 
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voice  read  the  name  of  the  drafted  one.  Two  or  three 
names  were  read  and  received  in  silence,  and  the  ex- 
pectancy was  almost  painful.  After  that  the  crowd 
grew  cheerful,  and  whenever  the  name  of  some  man 
well  known  in  the  town  was  read,  there  was  great 
applause  by  hand-clapping  and  laughter.  The  old  man 
quietly  stood  there  and  pulled  out  the  ballots  for  per- 
haps an  hour  of  more,  until  the  quota  was  full,  when  he 
quietly  withdrew,  with  the  aid  of  the  officer. 

After  his  sight  and  hearing  became  deficient,  at 
Mr.  Scoville^s  suggestion,  Mr.  Enos  used  to  sit  in  one 
of  the  armed  chairs  just  under  the  front  of  the  pulpit, 
at  the  Sunday  morning  services;  and  so  he  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  reading  and  the 
sermon,  and  it  was  an  object  lesson  to  the  congregation 
as  well.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  him  there. 

He  showed  his  personality  in  the  monument  which 
he  erected  in  his  lot  in  the  cemetery.  It  is  unique  to 
say  the  least.  I can  safely  say  that  there  is  not  another 
like  it  in  all  America.  Philander  B.  Prindle,  when 
urged  very  strongly  by  Mr.  Enos  for  his  opinion  of  it, 
said: — ‘‘  It  looks  like  a great  spider  sitting  up  on  its 
haunches ; ^ ^ but  this  did  not  daunt  Mr.  Enos  at  all.  He 
still  thought  it  the  finest  in  the  Norwich  cemetery. 

This  is  now  just  as  he  had  it  set  up,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  iron  rods  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  which 
were  joined  to  the  underside  of  the  marble  base  on 
four  sides,  above  the  cobblestone  column;  the  lower 
ends  being  sunk  in  the  ground  at  a spread  of  about 
three  feet,  to  serve  as  braces  to  keep  the  monument 
from  toppling  over.  The  rods  have  been  removed  as 
unnecessary. 

In  the  fall  of  1812,  Eev.  Jonathan  Haskell,  a Bap- 
tist from  Oneida  Co.,  came  to  Norwich  and  stopped 
with  Mr.  Enos,  who  himself  hired  the  ballroom  in  the 
‘‘  Old  Yellow  House  ’’  (now  the  residence  of  H.  0. 
Hale)  and  Mr.  Haskell  held  service  there  the  next  Sun- 
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day.  Af  ter  the  service  a consultation  was  held  and  Mr. 
Haskell  was  hired  as  a sort  of  general  pastor,  for  one 
year  on  a salary  of  $300.00,  to  be  paid  in  money  and 
produce.’’  He  was  not  hired  as  a Baptist,  nor  any 
other  sect — just  a pastor  for  everybody.  Mr.  Enos 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  money.  Of 
course  he  succeeded.  He  tackled  ” everybody — 
Christian  and  infidel  alike.  As  he  said,  ^‘even  those 
not  Christian  contributing.”  Myself,  Joseph  Slater 
and  Job  Staiford  drove  our  own  teams  to  Oneida  Co. 
and  moved  him  down.”  Mr.  Haskell  lived  in  the  first 
house  north  of  the  Creek  bridge,  on  the  Plymouth  road. 
Later  this  was  the  home  for  many  years  of  Deacon 
Buttolph,  and  where  he  died. 

Soon  missionaries  from  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut,  began  to  visit  the  village.  One  of  these, 
Eev.  David  Harrower,  reports  to  the  Society,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1812,  in  Norwich — by  information,  religion  is 
in  a very  low  state  here.”  The  next  year  he  again 
came  to  Norwich  and  found  a great  improvement. 
The  next  year,  April  6,  1814,  he  came  again ; this  time 
in  company  with  Eev.  Joel  T.  Benedict,  and  they  stayed 
a few  days  preaching  and  talking  with  the  people.  Quite 
a number  of  Christians  had  moved  into  the  village  and 
they  were  anxious  that  a church  should  be  formed. 
About  the  first  of  June  a letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Benedict 
requesting  him  to  come  and  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a church.  He  came  Tuesday,  June  14.  Eev. 
George  Colton,  another  missionary  employed  by  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  was  in  town  and 
preached  in  the  afternoon. . The  next  day,  Mr.  Benedict 
and  Mr.  Colton  talked  with  the  people  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  proposed  church.  Mr.  Benedict  preached 
in  the  afternoon;  and  the  next  day,  Thursday,  June 
16,  the  examination  of  candidates  was  begun,  con- 
ducted by  Elder  Elisha  Eansom,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Plymouth.  He  was  a very  Godly  man  and 
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he  made  the  examination  a very  thorongh  one.  Twenty- 
two  candidates  came  forward— seven  males  and  fif- 
teen females.  Twenty-one  were  approved — seven  males 
and  fourteen  females;  and  that  proportion  has  been 
maintained  for  most  of  the  time  until  now. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  June  19, 1814,  the  twenty- 
one  were  organized  as  The  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,’’  by  Eev.  Joel  Tyler  Bene- 
dict. Articles  of  faith  and  covenant  were  adopted. 
(See  Series  1,  pp.  16  and  17.)  Elijah  Chamberlain  and 
Tracy  Ensworth  were  chosen  the  first  deacons,  for 
life  or  good  behavior,’’  as  the  custom  was  then.  (For 
names  of  the  twenty-one  see  Honor  Boll,”  pp.) 

These  services  were  held  in  the  Court  House — the 
first  building  which  was  of  wood,  built  in  1809.  Mr. 
Benedict  writes:  ‘‘  The  audience  was  large;  nearly  400 
persons  attended.”  (The  text  of  this  description  is 
made  up  largely  from  Ser.  1,  so  that  a more  intelligible 
and  connected  story  might  be  given.  (Ser.  1 pp.  14-17.) 

Kev.  Jonathan  Haskell  was  living  in  the  village  at 
this  time  and  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  formation 
of  this  church.  What  his  reasons  were  I do  not  know; 
on  the  surface  it  looks  as  though  it  was  because  it  was 
not  organized  as  a Baptist  Church.  He  had  been  living 
in  the  village  for  a year  as  a sort  of  pastor  of  all  the 
people,  without  regard  to  sect.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  pastor  of  a Congregational  Church,  of  course. 
There  is  no  record  that  he  was  even  consulted  regard- 
ing it.  If  this  supposition  is  the  right  one  he  would 
encounter  the  decided  opposition  of  Mr.  Enos  at  once*, 
who  was  first,  last  and  always  a Congregationalist,  and 
as  such  he  would  vehemently  resent  any  attempt  to 
insert  any  other  forms  into  the  church.  He  had  come 
from  Connecticut  stock  to  whom  not  only  the  church 
but  the  civil  government  was  Congregational ; and  yet 
Mr.  Enos  W'as  the  man  who  was  the  means  of  Mr. 
Haskell’s  being  engaged  to  come  to  the  village  and 
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remain  and  labor  for  the  year.  This  was  not  the  only 
clash  Mr.  Enos  had  on  the  same  vexed  question,  as  will 
appear  later  in  this  history.  It  was  not  intollerence 
with  him.  It  was  simply  a matter  of  conscience.  He 
had  no  quarrel  with  Christians  who  did  not  believe  as 
he  did,  but  he  could  not  outwardly  profess  to  believe 
what  he  inwardly  did  not  accept.  Denominationalism 
ran  very  high  in  those  days  and  for  many  years  after; 
and  creeds  were  accounted  as  next  to  Scripture  in  bind- 
ing force  on  the  consciouces  of  believers:  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  clashes  occurred  as  soon  as  church  organ- 
izations were  proposed  and  constituted. 

About  1813  Eev.  Jedediah  Randall  emigrated  from 
Stonington,  Conn.  He  was  a brother  of  John  Randall, 
who  came  in  1797,  and  an  uncle  of  Deacon  Charles 
Randall,  who  was  deacon  for  50  years  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Elder  Randall,  as  he  was  always 
called,  was  not  alone  a preacher,  but  was  a good  farmer. 
He  conducted  his  occupation  on  good  business  prin- 
ciples and  so  was  a success.  He  bought  about  all  the 
land  on  the  southeast  bounds  of  the  village,  from  his 
residence  at  the  present  No.  66  South  Broad  Street,  to 
the  river  and  creek.  The  house  had  been  built  by  Silas 
Cole  and  used  as  a residence  and  tavern  by  him  for 
several  years,  he  having  been  one  of  the  very  early 
settlers. 

Elder  Randall  at  once,  with  his  wife,  Aunt 
Patty,”  took  a very  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  Soon  after  he  got  well  settled  in  his  home 
he  began  to  think  what  good  he  could  do  to  his  neigh- 
bors. There  was  a good  sized  ball-room  in  the  house, 
therefore  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  hold  services 
in  the  ball-room  on  Sundays.  Very  many  came,  both  of 
towns-people  and  farmers.  Those  who  came  with 
wagons  he  had  the  horses  put  in  the  bam  and  fed,  and 
after  service,  fed  the  owners  also.  This  was  one  of 
the  times  when  salvation  was  free,”  for  Elder 
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Randall  did  not  even  “ take  up  a collection/^  He 
emulated  the  example  of  Christ  without  the  miracle. 

August  13, 1814,  a preliminary  meeting  was  held  in 
his  house;  and  a subsequent  meeting  August  18,  at 
which  he  instituted  The  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,^^  with  fifteen  members.  He  was 
engaged  as  pastor.  An  audience  room  was  ready  for 
them  in  the  form  of  Elder  RandalPs  ball-room,  and 
that  was  free  also.  Neither  pastor  nor  church  cost  the 
infant  organization  anything.  Fllder  Haskell  was  one 
of  them,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  take  any  prominent 
part  in  the  preliminaries.  He  must  have  left  the  place 
soon  after. 

Elder  Randall  was  a very  forceful  man,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  impress  of  his  character 
and  leadership  that  that  church  so  long  held  the  leading 
place  among  the  churches  in  the  village.  He  was  not 
much  of  a preacher,  but  as  his  character  and  reputation 
were  entirely  above  reproach  and  his  business  ability 
was  so  evident,  everybody  believed  in  his  integrity,  and 
as  time  went  on  and  he  showed  himself  entirely  cap- 
able in  leadership  and  of  sound  judgment  in  business 
and  affairs,  without  the  stain  of  "selfishness,  his  influ- 
ence was  predominant  in  the  church  and  gave  it  a very 
strong  foundation.  His  sermons  would  hardly  satisfy 
Norwich  congregations  of  this  twentieth  century.  Dr. 
Rainsford  once  said  that  a man  who  swears,  swears 
because  he  can  T think  of  anything  else  to  say.  ^ ^ Elder 
Randall  did  not  use  i^rofanity,  but  w'hen  he  was  at  a 
loss,  when  preaching,  what  to  say  next,  he  said: — ‘‘  It 
appears  e^ddently,  from  the  principle  to  which  we  act 
upon,  to  wit:  (as  in  at  least  one  instance)  John  on  the 
Isle  of  Pattimouse.’^  My  father  was  a boy  then  and 
used  to  sit  in  the  gallery  of  the  old  Baptist  Church,  and 
with  pencil  in  hand,  would  make  a mark  on  the  un- 
painted wood  of  the  gallery  balustrade,  whenever  the 
good  elder  used  the  expression.  However,  what  Elder 
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Eandall  lacked  in  the  quality  of  his  sermons  he  made 
np  in  leadership  and  as  a pastor,  which  made  the 
church  very  strong.  It  was  just  these  qualities  which 
the  Congregational  Church  lacked  during  the  first 
years  of  its  existence.  It  had  just  as  many  Godly  men 
and  women  as  the  other,  but  it  had  no  settled  pastor 
and  no  preaching  except  an  occasional  missionary  who 
came  along ; or  the  pastor  of  some  church  in  an  adjoin- 
ing town,  who  came  by  invitation  and  held  services  for 
a day.  At  ordinary  times  Mr.  Buttolph  or  Mr.  Fenton 
read  a sermon.  The  members  were  faithful  to  their 
trust,  however,  and  so  the  church  grew  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  pastoral  oversight  and  spiritual  guidance. 

Probably  the  man  who  came  most  often  and  con- 
ducted services  was  Rev.  John  Truair,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Sherburne.  He  was  the 
father  of  Prof.  John  G.  K.  Truair,  second  principal  of 
Norwich  Academy.  The  most  of  the  services  of  the 
church  were  held  in  the  large  kitchens  of  Mr.  Enos  or 
of  Mr.  Fenton ; or  in  the  First  Academy,  which  stood 
where  now  the  roadway  of  Mitchell  Street  comes  out 
into  North  Broad  Street.  When  some  clergyman  was 
to  preach,  the  ser^dce  was  held  in  the  Court  House. 
The  Baptist  Church  also  used  the  Court  House  often 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  prayers  and  untiring  zeal  of  the  small  band 
soon  began  to  have  a strong  influence  in  the  community 
and  the  membership  began  to  increase.  Then  a strong 
desire  was  felt  for  a ‘ ‘ meeting  house.  ’ ’ A meeting  was 
held  in  the  Court  House  on  July  15,  1816,  at  which 
The  First  Congregational  Society  of  Norwich,  N. 
Y.’’  was  incorporated.  Truman  Enos  and  Joseph 
Kelso  were  elected  presiding  otficers  and  Boring  Fen- 
ton and  David  Buttolph,  witnesses.  On  July  22,  Mr. 
Fenton  and  Mr.  Buttolph  delivered  the  records  of  the 
meeting  to  Judge  Casper  M.Rouse,  who  allowed  them 
and  ordered  them  recorded.  July  24  they  were  endorsed 
as  recorded,  by  Smith  M.  Purdy,  Deputy  Clerk. 
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The  practice,  then  almost  universal,  was  to  form 
two  organizations — ^the  church  the  spiritual  body,  not 
incorporated ; and  the  Society,  incorporated,  which  was 
understood  to  be  the  responsible  body  and  the  cus- 
todian of  all  the  property  the  organization  possessed 
and  to  attend  to  all  the  financial  matters — collect  the 
money,  pay  the  bills  and  hire  the  minister,  all  of  which 
was  managed  by  a board  of  six  Trustees,  two  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  which  was  composed  of  all 
persons,  whether  members  of  the  church  or  not,  who 
attended  the  church  services  for  one  year  and  had  con- 
tributed to  its  support.  This  was  a very  cumbersome 
combination,  which  left  the  church,  which  was  really 
the  most  important  part  of  the  duality,  with  no  legal 
standing  whatver.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
anomally,  and  probably  the  only  one  of  any  import- 
ance, was  that  it  enabled  the  unconverted  husbands  of 
women  who  were  members  to  be  members  of  the 
Society  and  have  a vote  in  the  management  of  the 
church;  and  therefore  more  likely  to  contribute  liber- 
ally to  its  support.  At  any  rate  the  plan  was  effective 
then  and  has  been  continued  until  now  in  the  older 
churches,  although  many  of  them  have  done  away  with 
the  Society  and  incorporated  the  church ; and  churches 
organized  late  years  have  given  the  church  its  right- 
ful place. 

Ephriam  Wells  and  James  Birdsall  were  elected 
trustees  for  three  years;  Truman  Enos  and  Joseph  S. 
Fenton,  for  two  years,  and  Elijah  Chamberlain  and 
Joseph  Kelso  for  one  year.  David  Buttolph  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  Society.  He  held  the  office  until 
1845-6.  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Birdsall  were  not  members 
of  the  church  but  their  wives  were.  Mr.  Buttolph  was 
not  a member  of  the  church,  but  became  one  the  next 
January. 

The  Baptist  Church  and  Society  of  Norwich,  was 
incorporated  August  12,  1816.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  this  case  the  Church  and  Society  were  both  incor- 
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porated,  so  that  each  had  the  same  legal  standing,  but 
the  society  was  a useless  appendage,  except  for  the 
reason  given  above. 

Soon  after  the  Congregational  Church  was  incor- 
porated, the  desire  for  a “ meeting  house  became 
insistent;  and  as  Mr.  Enos  said;  ‘‘  Mr.  Fenton  and  I 
were  appointed  a building  committee  to  raise  the  funds. 
We  scoured  the  whole  township,  taking  money  or 
produce  of  any  kind — anything  that  a man  could  give — 
and  soon  set  the  carpenters  at  work.  This  was  in  the 
fall  of  1816.  (See  Ser.  1,  pp.  19  and  20.) 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1816,  signs  of  a 
revival  began  to  appear.  The  church  very  quickly 
discerned  the  indications  and  eng^asred  Mr.  Truair  to 
come  down  and  take  charge  of  the  work.  He  came. 
The  results  will  be  given  in  the  words  of  one  who  was 
living  in  this  village  at  the  time  and  was  converted  in 
the  revival  and  became  later  a noted  Congregational 
clergyman  and  lecturer  in  the  New  England  States. 

Eev.  Henry  Clark  Wright  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  (Wright)  Smith,  who  is  still  a member  of 
this  church  though  living  in  Otsego  Co.  Mr.  Wright 
was  born  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  August  29,  1797.  He  was 
a graduate  of  Yale.  He  became  a minister  and,  later, 
an  anti-slavery  lecturer,  and  a very  intimate  friend  of 
both  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  and 
often  traveled  with  them  making  addresses.  He  became 
a member  of  this  church  January  17,  1817.  He  wrote 
an  autobiography  in  1847,  in  Eoseneath,  Scotland, 
from  which  I shall  quote  freely,  giving  the  tale  in  his 
own  quaint  language.  I know  of  no  other  source  from 
which  the  story  of  those  days  can  be  obtained  now,  for 
all  the  actors  are  now  a long  time  dead. 

When  he  was  four  years  old  the  family  loaded 
themselves  and  all  their  belongings  onto  a sleigh  drawn 
by  a span  of  horses.  In  crossing  the  Hudson  on  the 
ice  the  horses  broke  through  and  they  came  near  being 
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drowned,  but  they  managed  to  get  over  and  went  to 
Hartwick,  Otsego  Co.,  N,  Y.  There  they  bought  a farm 
of  160  acres.  The  boy  worked  on  the  farm  and  went 
to  school  until  he  was  16.  Then  his  father  took  him  on 
horseback  to  Norwich  and  left  him  on  trial  with  David 
G.  Bright,  to  learn  the  hatter’s  trade.  Mr.  Bright 
carried  on  a hat  store  and  manufactory  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  East  Green.  His  manufactory 
was  in  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  He  was  the 
father  of  Senator  Jesse  D.  Bright  of  Mississippi,  of 
Secession  fame,  who  was  born  December  18,  1812,  on 
Lackawanna  Avenue,  Norwich.  The  house  was  lately 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  garage.  It  was  very 
nearly  back  of  the  store. 

Mr.  Wright  says: — I had  never  been  from  home 
to  spend  more  than  one  day  at  a time.  I had  made  up 
my  mind  I would  learn  thoroughly  how  to  make  hats 
and  that  I would  submit  to  all  necessary  hardship  to 
perfect  myself  in  it.”  After  three  months’  trial,  his 
father  came  over,  and  as  everything  was  satisfactory 
on  both  sides,  the  young  man  was  indentured  to  Mr. 
Bright  for  four  years^ — until  he  should  become  twenty- 
one.  He  writes  : “ A singing  school  was  taught  in  the 
village  one  winter  and  I greatly  enjoyed  attending  it. 
The  school  was  taught  by  a man  who  was  counted  very 
religious  and  he  always  opened  his  singing  by  prayer. 
He  was  much  given  to  talking  to  people  about  their 
souls  and  about  being  converted.  But  he  was  a sweet 
singer,  and  for  this  I attended.  I used  to  carry  my 
flute  and  play  on  that.  He  had  a harp  which  he  played. 
For  several  weeks  after  he  left,  I conducted  the  sing- 
ing school,  meeting  some  fifty  persons  every  Sunday 
evening  and  instructing  them  in  singing.  This  I en- 
joyed greatly.  Teacliing  this  singing  school  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  my  own  feelings  and  conduct.  Mine 
was  a gratuitous  school.  Mr.  Bright  had  bought  and 
presented  to  me  a fine  flute  and  this  helped  me  on 
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greatly.  Then,  whenever  I went  to  the  meeting,  I led 
the  singing  and  I often  went  solely  to  do  this.  But  the 
church  members  got  into  a discussion  whether  it  was 
right  for  any  one  to  sing  in  meeting  who  was  not  con- 
verted and  had  not  joined  the  church,  and  I gave  it  up. 
I felt  that  it  was  right  for  me  to  sing  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  under  the  open  canopy  of  Heaven,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  created  and  uncreated  beings,  and  I could 
not  see  how  it  could  be  wrong  for  me  to  sing  in  a 
meeting  house  to  a few  Presbyterians.^' 

‘‘We  were  never  controlled  in  the  least  by  the  man 
we  worked  for.  I often  strolled  away  quietly  and  down 
by  the  Chenango — a beautiful  river  and  flowing  through 
the  sweet  valley  in  which  the  village  of  Norwich  stood 
— in  the  meadows  on  its  banks ; under  large  apple  trees 
scattered  here  and  there  that  were  planted  by  the  In- 
dians. Sometimes  others  of  the  young  lads  were  with 
me  and  we  bathed  in  the  clear  river.  We  picked  berries, 
ate  apples,  laughed,  sang,  and  inhaled  the  sweet  pure 
air  of  heaven  after  a week's  work  in  the  shop.  In 
about  eighteen  months  after  entering  the  shop,  I could 
do  my  day's  work  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Then 
I used  to  put  away  my  work,  wash  and  go  to  my  room 
and  read  or  study."  (He  studied  grammar,  geography, 
astronomy  and  history.)  “Mr.  Bright,  seeing  me  so 
fond  of  reading  history,  bought  me  a fine  edition  and 
gave  it  to  me."  (The  milk  of  human  kindness  was  the 
food  of  some  of  these  early  pioneers  most  assuredly.) 
“ Mrs.  Bright  was  a truly  good  woman.  Her  religion 
being  a principle  of  her  daily  life,  governing  her  feel- 
ings and  her  practice.  An  old  woman  by  the  name  of 
Snow  used  to  visit  her."  (This  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Snow,  mother  of  Mrs.  John  Randall.  She  was  then  not 
quite  50,  but  she  probably  seemed  old  to  the  young 
man.)  “ She  was  a kind  of  mother  to  all  in  the  pretty 
village,  having  seen  it  spring  up  amid  the  wilderness, 
lierself  being  one  of  the  first  settlers.  She  knew  every- 
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body  and  everybody  knew  and  loved  her.  She  could 
tell  the  history  of  the  past,  when  few  besides  Indians 
dwelt  in  the  borders  of  the  Chenango  River,  and  fished 
in  its  waters,  I used  to  love  to  meet  that  kind  Christian 
woman  and  hear  her  talk.  She  used  to  ask  permission 
for  me  to  come  into  the  house  that  she  might  talk  with 
me;  and  as  much  as  I dreaded  to  have  others  talk  to 
me  about  my  soul,  I was  ever  glad  to  hear  her  talk 
about  anything.  She  spoke  so  kindly,  so  sweetly  that 
it  was  pleasant  to  hear  her.  There  was  no  awful  holy 
manner,  tone  or  look  about  her;  no  affectation,  no  sol- 
emn grimace,  no  making  up  religious  faces  at  me ; but 
she  just  entered  into  my  feelings  and  answered  my 
questions  kindly  and  naturally,  without  any  solemn 
and  ominous  shake  of  the  head.  She  had  much  to  say 
about  the  Bible;  and  though  I had  been  taught  to 
believe  every  chapter  and  verse  of  it  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  yet,T  used  to  ask  her  how  she  knew  it  was!  Her 
only  answer  was,  ‘ I know  it  is  for  I feel  that  it  is.’  (A 
bit  of  Bergson  philosophy  born  in  the  thought  of 
this  saintly  woman  nearly  a half  century  before  he  was 
bom.)  When  I asked  her  how  she  knew  there  was  a 
God  and  another  state  of  existence  her  ever  ready  and 
ever  positive  and  only  answer  was,  ‘ I know  there  is  a 
future  state  and  a God  because  I am  conscious  of  it.’ 
When  I used  to  tell  her  that  her  feelings  could  be  no 
evidence  to  me,  she  would  ask  me,  ‘‘Do  you  not  feel  the 
same  evidence  that  there  is  a God  and  a future  state 
that  you  have  of  your  own  existence ! I do,  she  would 
say,  and  can  no  more  doubt  the  one  than  the  other.’ 
To  this  argument  I could  never  find  an  answer.  That 
kindly  and  truly  Christian  woman  taught  me  many 
good  things.  She  would  insist  that  her  consciousness 
was  sufficient  evidence  to  her  of  the  truth  and  power  of 
Christianity,  and  that  if  I ever  felt  that  truth  and 
power,  then  my  feelings  would  become  evidence  to  me. 
She  used  to  urge  me  to  read  for  myself  the  Bible, 
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which  I promised  on  one  occasion  to  do,  from  beginning 
to  end/’ 

^ * My  acquaintance  with  her  is  a bright  sunny  spot 
in  my  mental  horizon,  so  far  as  my  mind  has  been  exer- 
cised on  points  of  theology.  She  directed  me  in  fact  to 
religion  as  a living  principle  in  the  soul — to  God  as  an 
ever  present,  ever  controlling  guide  to  my  youth — 
taught  me  to  look  to  Him  as  a little  child  to  a father. 
The  spirit  embodied  in  that  woman  seemed  inex- 
pressibly lovely  to  me  and  I could  not  but  wish  that  it 
might  be  mine.  ’ ’ Mr.  Wright  continues : ‘ ^ I come  to  an 
important  period,  (I  was  at  this  time  twenty  years  of 
age)  a revival  in  the  winter  of  1817.  A Presbyterian 
Church  had  been  organized  in  the  village  (See  pp  14 
and  18.)  Having  no  minister  to  do  their  work,  they 
used  to  do  their  own  singing  and  praying  and  preach- 
ing. Eev.  John  Truair,  pastor  at  the  Sherburne  Con- 
gregational Church,  was  invited  to  spend  a few  weeks 
among  them  as  an  evangelist.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
man,  middle  aged,  tall  and  erect,  with  piercing  black 
eyes,  foppish  in  his  dress  and  manner,  and  had  a habit 
of  playing  with  his  watch  key  and  seal  while  preaching 
and  praying.  He  was  a man  of  stern  brow,  emphatic 
and  determined  tone  of  voice  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  art  of  moving  the  feelings  and  producing  an 
excitement  in  society.  This  man  came,  began  to  hold 
meetings;  to  sing,  pray  and  preach;  to  go  from  house 
to  house  visiting  families,  talking  to  every  individual 
about  his  or  her  soul  and  praying  with  them.  Soon 
rumor  said  that  a revival  had  begun.  The  minister 
assured  the  people  who  flocked  to  hear  his  eloquence 
that  The  Lord  was  about  to  visit  that  village  and  to 
gather  into  his  fold  the  elect.  ’ ’ This  announcement  had 
a startling  effect,  and  led  to  the  inquiry  among  many, 
‘ Who  are  the  elect  ? ’ and  many  made  up  their  minds  to 
be  among  the  chosen  ones.  Meetings  were  multiplied ; 
praying  and  singing  were  more  frequent  and  energetic; 
exhortations  and  appeals  to  the  unconverted  were  more 
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REV.  JOHN  TRUAIR. 

Who  was  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  1815-1820.  He  Conducted  the 
Norwich  Church  during  the  Revival  of 
1817  and  Preached  the  Dedica- 
tion Sermon  July  16, 

1816. 
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earnest.  Soon  it  was  rumored  about  that  this  one  and 
that  one  were  under  ‘distress  of  mind’  and  people  were 
asked  in  public  to  pray  for  them.  Notes  were  pre- 
sented by  individuals  to  the  minister  asking  him  and 
the  church  to  pray  for  an  unconverted  relative  or 
friend.  These  notes  were  read  and  commented  on  by 
the  minister  and  all  would  be  urged  to  put  up  prayers 
for  such  persons.  Prayer  and  conference  meetings 
and  family  visitations  were  multiplied.  The  excite- 
ment soon  extended  through  the  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhoods.  There  was  not  a family  or 
an  individual  that  was  not  more  or  less  moved  by  that 
excitement  to  approve  or  oppose.  Converts  began  to 
appear.  It  was  made  public  that  such  and  such  per- 
sons had  found  or  experienced  religion.  It  was 
expected  that  those  who  had  been  ‘brought  out’  would 
at  once  bear  witness  to  the  fact  by  rising  up  in  a prayer 
or  conference  meeting,  tell  their  experience,  make  an 
exhortation  to  their  old  companions,  telling  them  they 
could  go  no  more  with  them — that  they  had  chosen  a 
portion  with  the  people  of  God. 

Mr  .Truair  had  been  installed  over  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Sherburne,  July  5,  1815,  and 
was  its  third  pastor.  The  Norwich  Church  was  then  a 
year  old.  It  rather  seemed  to  look  upon  Mr. 
Truair  as  a sort  of  pastor  at  large  of  the 
church,  for  he  came  down  quite  often  after  the  dedica- 
tion, at  which  he  preach^  the  dedicatory  sermon; 
and  when  the  signs  of  the  revival  of  1817  became 
noticeable,  he  was  the  one  to  whom  the  church  turned 
for  leadership.  He  had  a good  deal  of  native  talent; 
but  was  educated  only  to  the  extent  of  the  common 
school  and  Academy.  He  had,  however,  studied  in 
them  very  persistently  and  had  by  sheer  energy  and 
will  power  gotten  all  that  was  possible  out  of  them — 
then  he  took  to  preaching. 

His  father  was  a Spaniard  and  landed  on  the  shores 
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of  America  when  not  much  more  than  a boy  and  owing 
the  money  for  his  passage;  so  that  he  was  sold  (as 
the  custom’  was)  for  a time  until  it  should  be  paid. 
This  occurred  probably  not  far  from  1760  to  1770.  The 
son  was  presumably  about  30  when  he  came  to  Sher- 
burne. 

During  1816  about  100  were  added  to  the  church; 
and  in  1819-20  about  100  more.  He  left  in  1820. 

* ‘From  the  first  arrival  of  John  Truair  in  town  I had 
been  greatly  taken  with  the  man,  though  I had  not 
formed  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  nor  did  I 
wish  to  do  it;  yet  I was  spellbound  by  his  preaching 
and  praying  before  I had  a thought  of  applying  what 
he  said  to  my  own  case.  In  his  crowded  meetings  in 
the  evenings,  in  private  dwellings,  or  in  schoolhouses, 
I used  to  get  behind  all  others  in  some  dark  comer, 
where  no  one  could  be  witness  to  my  interest,  and  there 
I would  sit  completely  fascinated  as  I heard  the  man 
pour  forth  his  prayers  and  preachings.  Often  I felt 
overcome  by  them,  but  concealed  my  emotion  lest  I 
should  be  thought  to  be  ‘ under  distress  of  mind. ' 
Converts  soon  began  to  appear.  I conducted  the  sing- 
ing in  the  meetings  when  I was  present.  This  I greatly 
enjoyed.  Most  rousmg  hymns  were  given  out  and  I 
used  to  sing  them  to  the  most  exciting  tunes,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  singing  was  not  much  less  on  the  people 
assembled  than  the  preaching  and  praying.  The  revival 
had  come  down  on  the  whole  village  and  was  sweeping 
over  it  like  a whirlwind.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of. 
All  amusements  among  the  young  people  were  aband- 
oned and  the  whole  village  flocked  to  the  exciting  scenes 
of  the  prayer  and  conference  meeting.  I certainly 
partook  of  that  excitement  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The 
man  must  have  been  of  more  than  Indian  hardihood 
and  self-possession  not  to  have  been  excited.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  and  yet  there  were  times  when 
it  was  not  all  enjoymont;  but  at  first  it  was  my  enjoy- 
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jnent  in  seeing  a whole  eommunitj  thoroughlj  aroused; 
in  seeing  them  look,  speak  and  act  in  earnest,  as  if 
urged  forward  hj  some  irresistible  impulse  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  great  end.  I could  not  have 
made  merrj  with  that  scene ; I did  not  wish  to  have  it 
cease;  the  whole  town  was  terribly  in  earnest  in  the 
pursuit  of  something  which  they  deemed  worthy  to  call 
forth  their  mightiest  energies.  The  excitement  went 
on  rather  increasing  than  diminishing.  Several  of  the 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  village  had  been  con- 
victed and  converted.  The  conversion  of  a sedate, 
influential  lawyer (It  was  David  Buttolph.)  was 
announced.  I was  at  the  meeting  when  he  first  made 
known  the  fact  and  gave  a short  exhortation.  This 
‘ brought  out’  others  ‘under  distress  of  mind.’  ” After 
several  weeks  of  distress  of  mind,  the  exercises  of 
which  he  narrates,  he  was  brought  out,  told  his  experi- 
ence and  was  happy. 

He  then  relates  this  incident : ‘ ‘ Several  young  men 
in  the  place  were  determined  to  arrest  the  excitement. 
To  this  end  they  set  on  foot  a ball.  They  made  great 
efforts;  bespoke  the  best  hall  in  the  place;  engaged  a 
famous  musician  to  do  the  fiddling;  issued  their  cards; 
prepared  for  their  supper  and  intended  to  have  a splen- 
did dance.  The  evening  came  and  the  fiddler,  but 
there  were  few  dancers,  male  or  female.  There  had 
been  a powerful  excitement  about  the  ball  among  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  revival.  Their  zeal  became 
bolder  and  more  intense  than  ever.  The  minister  gave 
one  of  his  most  terrible  sermons  against  it,  as  an 
atheistical  design  (as  he  expressed  it)  ‘to  drive  the 
Lord  away  from  Norwich.’  A meeting  was  appointed 
the  evening  of  the  ball  and  near  where  it  was  to  be,  in 
order  that  those  who  chose  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  plead  with  the  Deity  not  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
impious  dancers  by  leaving  the  place.  The  young  con- 
verts caught  up  the  cry  put  forth  by  the  minister,  that 
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those  who  got  up  the  ball  were  seeking  to  ^ drive  the 
Lord  away  from^  the  village.’  So  the  prayer  meeting 
was  pitted  against  the  ball — the  latter  to  drive  the  Lord 
away  and  the  former  to  keep  him  there;  and  when  it 
was  known  how  signally  the  ball  had  failed,  the  remaris 
was  made  that  the  dancers  had  found  the  Lord  too 
strong  for  them.  ’ ’ 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Wright  says,  he  went  to  visit 
his  brother  in  Pennslyvania  and  returned  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks.  He  then  writes:  When  I returned  to 

Norwich,  the  excitement  had  subsided  greatly.  The 
different  churches  were  gathering  in  the  new  converts. 
I found  the  village  calm.  Meetings  were  continued, 
but  nobody  seemed  excited;  all  were  engaged  in  their 
employments  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Soon  after 
my  return  I ‘ came  forward,’  as  it  was  called,  to  join 
the  church.  A meeting  was  to  be  held  to  examine  can- 
didates for  admission  to  The  Presbyterian  Church. 
Over  sixty  came  forward,  myself  among  the  rest.  Ther(3 
I again  told  my  story  of  my  conversion  and  detailed 
the  process  through  which  I had  passed.  I was  accepted 
with  the  rest  on  condition  of  my  declaring  my  belief  in 
all  the  tenets  put  forth  in  the  Westminster  Catechism. 
The  minister,  elders,  deacons  and  members  were  satis- 
fied. I was,  with  the  rest,  formally  propounded  to  be 
admitted;  and  a few  Sundays  after,  we  were  all  taken 
into  the  church.”  This  was  done  January  19,  1817. 
Mr.  Wright  continues  the  story  in  a letter  to  his  father 
on  that  date : 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I now  relate,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a great  consolation  to  you  to  learn 
what  God  has  done  for  your  son.  It  gives  me  heartfelt 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  this  day  there  has  been 
about  fifty  converts  admitted  into  the  Presbyterian 
Church — the  most  part  of  them  young  people  from  the 
ages  of  twelve  to  twenty-four.  Last  Sabbath  (January 
12,  1817)  there  were  about  thirty  taken  in  the  Baptist 
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Church,  of  which  Elder  Jedediah  Randall  has  the 
care.  There  is  no  settled  Presbyterian  minister  in  this 
place,  but  Rev.  John  Truair,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Sherburne  has  been  with  us  here 
for  several  weeks,  in  which  time  there  have  been  meet- 
ings held  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  conferences 
held  almost  every  night  in  the  week,  and  the  general 
inquiry  is:  ‘ Wliat  shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life!  ’ 
I have  seen  no  records  showing  what  part  Elder 
Randall  and  the  Baptist  church  took  in  this  revival ; but 
they  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  from 
what  Mr.  Wright  says  above;  also  the  Norwich  Journal 
of  January  15,  says  that  on  the  date  above  “ Elder 
Ferris  of  that  church  baptized  thirty-three.  ^ ^ 

Elder  Ferris  was  pastor  at  Plymouth  and  had  come 
down  to  assist  Elder  Randall  who  had  an  injury  to  his 
arm  so  could  not  baptize  any  one. 

Mr.  Wright  then  finishes  his  story.  ‘‘  About  three 
months  after  I had  put  myself  under  the  watch  and 
care  of  a Presbyterian  Church,  business  being  dull, 
Mr.  Bright  wished  to  reduce  the  number  of  appren- 
tices; so  four  of  us  at  once  made  known  to  him  our 
willingness  to  leave.  * * * i spent  an  evening 

with  many  of  those  who  had  been  subjects  of  the 
revival.  Once  more  we  sang  and  prayed  together  and 
interchanged  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  pledging  our- 
selves to  one  another  and  to  God,  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  our  allegiance  to  Him.  But,  alas ! how  soon  were 
these  pledges  forgotten  by  some.  Some  four  months 
afterward  I returned  to  the  place  on  a visit,  and  on 
inquiry  found  that  several  of  those  who  were  the  most 
zealous  in  praying,  exhorting  and  singing  during  the 
revival;  and  who  had  bid  fairest  to  be  bright  and 
shining  lights  in  the  church,  had  gone  far  astray  and 
had  become  tenfold  more  the  children  of  evil  than  they 
were  before.  I spent  an  evening  with  my  fellow  ap- 
prentices. I was  to  leave  next  day.  The  next  day  I 
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started  off,  accompanied  a short  way  by  Mr.  Bright. 
He  entered  into  conversation  with  me  on  religious 
matters  in  reference  to  himself.  He  said  that  the 
future  was  all  dark  to  him  and  that  he  had  little  com- 
fort in  looking  at  it ; encouraged  me  to  perserve  in  the 
straightforward  and  honest  course  I had  pursued  with 
him,  and  when  he  parted  from'  me  he  asked  me  to  forget 
and  forgive  any  illtemper  or  unkindness  he  had  ever 
shown  me.  The  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  We  parted  and 
I have  never  seen  him  since. 

Young  Wright  went  to  his  father’s  in  Hartwiek, 
and  to  a school  for  six  months,  taught  by  Isaac  Col- 
lins, late  a well-known  citizen  of  Norwich.  He  then 
went  out  to  find  work  as  a hatter,  intending  to  save 
hi>s  money  and  start  a business  of  his  own ; but  he  found 
no  work.  So  he  went  home  and  decided  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  This  was  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1817-18. 

David  G.  Bright  did  not  become  a member  of  the 
church,  but  Mrs.  Rachel  Bright,  his  wife,  united  with 
the  church,  November  4,  1815,  so  that  Mr.  Bright  was 
a member  of  the  society  and  was  elected  a trustee  in 
1817.  He  had  a good  business  and  was  in  good  circum- 
stances. He  was  a very  sociable  man  and  very  well 
thought  of  in  the  village.  Like  all  very  large  men  he 
was  very  kind-hearted,  very  jolly  and  good  natured, 
very  companionable  and  always  laughing  at  the  many 
jokes  by  himself  and  everybody  else  aimed  at  his 
obesity.  The  revival  did  not  bring  him  out,’’ 
although,  from  Mr.  Wright’s  narrative,  we  can  see  evi- 
dence that  he  had  some  ‘‘  distress  of  mind;”  but  this 
did  not  bring  definite  results. 

In  1820,  he  sold  his  business  to  David  Grif- 
fing,  and  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Indiana,  where, 
some  years  later,  they  died. 

Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randall,  in  some  reminiscences  of 
Norwich,  relates  this  pleasantry  about  Mr.  Bright, 
whom  he  knew  very  well:  The  elephantine  Bright 
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transfered  his  residence  to  Indiana,  from  where  his 
son,  Jesse  D.  Bright  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
1844.  The  preference  given  to  the  son  over  the  father 
was,  we  believe,  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Chamber,  was,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  too  restricted 
an  area  to  accommodate  at  the  same  time  Dixon  H. 
Lewis  of  Alabama,  and  David  G.  Bright  of  Indiana.’’ 

That  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bright  were  whole-souled,  kind- 
hearted  people  is  evidenced  by  Mr.  Wright’s  narrative. 
If  all  employers  were  like  them,  fewer  young  men 
would  go  astray.  The  boy’s  parents  could  not  have 
been  kinder  to  him.  I am'  very  happy  to  voice,  even  at 
this  late  day,  one  hundred  years  after,  the  apprecia- 
tion which  will  be  accorded  them  by  the  members  of 
this  church. 

I have  quoted  at  length  from  Mr.  Wright’s  auto- 
biography because  it  gives  a minute  description  of 
the  very  early  life  and  efforts  of  the  members  of  this 
church,  which,  were  it  not  for  this  record,  would  novr 
be  buried  in  the  forgotten  past.  This  book,  of  which 
only  a limited  edition  could  have  been  published,  has 
been  out  of  print  for  certainly  a half  century,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  a copy,  other  than  this  one  quoted 
from,  is  in  existence  at  all.  It  is  guarded  with  very 
jealous  care  by  the  members  of  the  Wright  family. 

Second,  we  are  especially  thankful  to  read  the 
record  it  gives  of  the  two  saintly  women,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth (Hale)  Snow  and  Mrs.  Eachel  Bright.  Mrs.  Snow 
was  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  church.  She 
was  a member  of  a church  in  the  place  she  emigrated 
from  which  was  Brookfield,  Conn.  She  was  a 
Christian  of  some  years  standing  when  she  came  to 
Norwich.  Her  talks  with  young  Wright  show  that  she 
had  thought  very  deeply  on  religious  matters,  which 
had  the  effect  of  confirming  her  faith  and  establishiug 
it  on  a very  solid  foundation;  so  that  when  Mr.  Enos 
came  to  her  for  advice  she  knew  just  what  to  do  to 
clear  up  his  difficulties.  I have  said  that  Mr.  Enos 
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was  responsible  for  the  organization  of  this  church; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Mrs.  Snow’s  very  earnest  endeavors  in  his  behalf,  he 
would  not  have  become  a Christian,  at  least,  at  the  time 
he  did;  so  that  it  was  Mrs.  Snow’s  great  faith  which 
inspired  him  to  undertake  the  laborious  task  which  he 
carried  through  so  successfully,  and  thus,  like  so  many 
important  events  in  the  world’s  history,  a woman  wavS 
the  cause  of  this  event — a woman  who  had  held  to  her 
faith  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  that  the  whole 
village  had  been  given  over  to  irreligion  and  worldli- 
ness. None  but  a sublime  faith  could  have  stood  in 
such  an  environment. 

1 trust  that  this  church,  in  recognition  of  the  sub- 
lime faith  of  this  saintly  mother  in  Israel,  will  soon,  in 
some  fitting  manner,  erect  a tablet  or  other  memorial 
in  memory  of  her.  A similar  memorial  should  be 
erected  in  memory  of  Father  Enos. 

It  is  certainly  a satisfaction  to  Imow  that  the  infant 
church  had  in  its  membership  such  devoted  people. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  others  who  were  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  Master  and  to  the  building  up  of  this 
church  and  who  accomplished  very  much  in  their  day, 
but  now  we  have  only  their  names  left  to  us.  There 
are  no  records  and  the  generations  who  knew  them  have 
all  been  dead  many  years.  The  memory  of  them  has 
faded  with  the  passing  decades.  We  are,  therefore, 
thankful  to  Mr.  Wright  for  the  insight  he  gives  us  of 
the  character  and  life  of  Mrs.  Snow,  and  her  efforts  to 
lead  the  young  people  into  Christian  lives  and  into 
the  desire  to  accomplish  things  which  make  for  right- 
eousness, for  good  and  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chiefest  pleasure  of  Mrs. 
Snow,  as  well  as  her  duty  thus  to  preach  the  gospel; 
and  there  were,  at  least,  two  who  ‘ ‘ would  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed.”  Mrs.  Snow  was  the  mother  of 
Heniy  Snow,  an  old  merchant  of  Norwich;  Capt.  Wil- 
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liaim  Snow,  a sea  captain;  and  Mrs.  Hannah  (Snow) 
Bandall,  wife  of  Col.  John  Eandall,  all  of  whom  were 
well  known  fifty  years  ago,  in  Norwich.  Mrs.  Snow 
died  in  Norwich  September  8, 1822,  aged  57.  Her  hus- 
band name  was  Abraham  Snow.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
known  about  him.  (I  think  she  was  a widow  when  she 
came  from  Brookfield,  Conn.) 

The  revival  stimulated  somewhat  the  building  of  the 
meeting  house but  various  hindrances  developed, 
which  delayed  the  work.  One  by  one  these  were  removd 
and  the  work  went  on  slowly,  but  surely.  ‘‘  April  22, 
1817,  Peter  B.  Garnsey  and  Polly,  his  wife,  in  consid- 
eration of  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  current  money 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  them  in  hand  paid, 
deeded  to  the  trustees  of  The  First  Congregational 
Society  of  Norwich  and  to  their  successors  forever, 
the  land  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  built;  now 
covered  entirely  by  the  eastern  third  of  the  present 
building.  The  frame  was  raised  in  July,  1817.  Work 
was  continued  during  1818,,  and  the  building  was  fin- 
ished in  1819.  It  was  dedicated  July  14  of  that  year. 

The  Baptist  church  was  also  begun  in  1816,  and  was 
ready  for  use  in  1818 — the  year  before  the  Congre- 
gational; but  it  was  never  finished — except  by  the 
fire,  August,  1845.  The  fire  began  in  the  night  and  by 
morning  the  building  was  all  burned  up.  I have  heard 
that  the  only  thing  saved  was  the  large  pulpit  Bible 
used  by  Eld.  Eandall.  The  cover  was  all  bnrned  off  and 
the  edges  were  burned,  but  the  reading  matter  was  not 
harmed.  The  fire  seemed  to  have  started  in  the  belfry, 
in  which  hung  a large  steel  triangle,  which  was  used  as 
a bell.  How  the  fire  got  there  no  one  has  ever  told — 
if  anybody  ever  knew.  Three  of  the  good  brethren 
held  a prayer  meeting  in  the  church  the  evening  before, 
of  whom  D.  Minor  Eandall  was  one.  It  was  jokingly 
said  to  the  effect  that  Minor  thought  that  was  the 
best  way  to  end  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  membership. 
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The  present  stone  church  had  been  erected,  but  was  not 
yet  ready  for  use.  Some  of  the  members  had  very 
strongly  opposed  the  building  of  the  new  church.  Be- 
cause of  their  great  affection  for  the  old  church,  they 
thought  they  could  not  worship  in  any  other  building. 
In  view  of  this  division,  the  fire  was  in  a very  real  sense 
a blessing. 

The  old  church  stood  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  present  park,  opposite  the  Piano  building.  Being 
on  the  park  it  could  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
there  many  years  longer,  so  in  that  way  the  fire  was 
advantageous.  When  the  church  was  built,  the  mem- 
bership was  largely  made  up  of  farmers.  As  a class 
the  farmers  were  the  well-to-do  men  of  the  town.  Sev- 
eral of  them  came  and  paid  their  subscriptions  with 
their  labor,  with  the  result  that  the  building  was 
erected  at  least  six  months  earlier  than  it  would  have 
been ; but  it  was  not  finished,  for  it  was  not  painted — 
either  outside  nor  inside.  As  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  it  can  be  said  that  when  it  was  dedicated,  it 
was  done. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  out  anything  regarding 
the  bell.  I am  confident  that  there  was  none  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  it  may  not  have  been  installed  until 
the  repairs  which  were  made  in  1835.  The  bell  for  the 
present  Baptist  Church  was  installed  about  1848.  I 
remember  seeing  it  drawn  up  by  a tackle.  The  power 
was  supplied  by  fifty  or  more  men  on  a long  rope  which 
extended  out  on  the  Green,”  as  the  park  was  called 
then. 

There  was  a very  large  crowd  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  Eev.  J ohn  Truair  preached 
the  sermon  and  several  clergymen  from  the  surround- 
ing country  took  part  in  various  ways;  among  them 
was  Mr.  Edward  Andrews,  who  later  became  the  first 
installed  pastor.  The  musical  part  of  the  service  was 
performed  by  the  Singers  of  the  Societies  of  Sher- 
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bume,”  **  led  by  that  excellent  teacher  of  Sacred 
Music,  Mr.  Hastings.”  Their  performance,  it  is  said, 
equaled  the  concerts  of  New  York.”  (From  an  edi- 
torial in  The  Norwich  Journal  of  July  20,  1819,  by  the 
editor,  Hon.  John  F.  Hubbard,  Sr.)  In  Ser.  1,  it  is 
stated  that  this  leader  was  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings,  com- 
poser of  many  hymns  and  tunes.  This  was  a mistake. 
The  leader  was  Truman  Hastings,  a brother  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hastings.  I received  several  letters  from  the 
latter.  He  could  not  remember  the  dedication,  but 
could  not  say  that  he  was  not  there,  for  he  had  attended 
so  many  services  of  that  kmd.  After  the  book  was 
published  it  came  out  that  it  was  his  brother,  Truman. 
I wrote  him  at  his  home  in  Cleveland.  He  was  80  years 
old,  but  remembered  the  dedication  very  clearly.  He 
died  many  years  ago. 

The  building  was  finished  and  paid  for  before  these 
services  were  held.  Those  who  saw  it  and  have  written 
about  it,  say  it  was  a beautiful  structure ; and  praise  it 
as  having  been  the  finest  building  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Enos  and  Mr.  Fenton  did  a great  deal  of  hard 
work  for  the  meeting  house,”  besides  giving  liberally 
of  money.  They  secured  all  but  $600.00.  As  the  time 
for  the  dedication  drew  near  they  realized  that  it  could 
not  be  secured,  for  everyone  had  given  all  they  could 
^ ^ and  we  among  the  rest.  ’ ’ Mr.  Enos  did  not  want  the 
building  dedicated  with  a debt  on  it;  so  he  took  the 
bit  in  his  teeth  ” and  said  to  Mr.  Fenton,  “ 1^11  take  one 
half  if  you  will  take  the  other.  ’ ’ Mr.  Fenton  said  ‘ ‘ All 
right,”  and  the  building  was  paid  for  in  full. 

Now  that  they  had  a meeting  house,  a pastor  was  a 
necessity.  Missionaries  came  along  occasionally.  When 
one  came,  he  was  invited  to  preach  on  Sundays.  Rev. 
Asa  Messer  remained  about  nine  months.  Rev.  William 
M.  Adams  was  the  first  regular  hired  pastor.  He 
remained  about  a year.  After  the  dedication,  Rev. 
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Luther  Clark,  probably  a student  for  the  ministry,  who 
was  at  the  dedication,  remained  a while  and  preached. 
In  April  or  May,  1820,  Mr.  Edward  Andrews  came  and 
took  charge  of  the  church.  He  was  ordained  June  28,. 
by  a joint  committee  from  Otsego  Presbytery  and  a 
Constitutional  Council  from  Union  Association  and  in- 
stalled over  the  church — its  first  settled  pastor.  He  was 
born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  July,  1792.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Essex  Co.  The  son  studied  law  and 
practiced  some  years  successfully.  By  a providential 
circumstance  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  and 
studied  with  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  a prominent  Presbyter- 
ian divine  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.  He  was  soon  after  licensed 
to  preach  and  started  out  on  horseback  as  a missionary 
through  Eastern  New  York,  preaching  wherever  he 
could  get  an  audience,  and  staying  with  whoever  would 
take  him  in.  He  was  entertained  at  Colesville,  Otsego 
Co.,  by  Robert  Harpur,  a well-to-do  citizen  and  large 
land  owner,  from  whom  the  village  of  Harpursville  was 
named.  In  April,  1820,  he  married  Mr.  Harpur ’s 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  they  came  directly  to  Norwich 
and  he  assumed  tlie  pastorate  of  tliis  church  June  28. 
He  was  a thoroughly  educated  man.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  he  opened  a school  in  tlie  second  story  of 
The  Academy,’’  comer  of  North  Broad  and  Mitchell 
Streets,  which  became  very  popular.  Hon.  Samuel  S. 
Randall,  who  was  a student  of  Mr.  Andrews,  says  of 
him:  As  a clergyman  he  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 

lar, enthusiastic  and  eloquent  of  his  class.  His  sermons 
were  brief,  but  pungent  and  practical ; and  his  prayers 
rapt  and  earnest,  almost  transfiguring  his  countenance 
as  he  raised  it  in  adoration  and  supplication,  as  with 
the  radiance  of  an  angel.  He  was  a finished  scholar, 
drinking  freely  of  the  pure  and  transparent  fountains 
of  Helicon,  and  as  freely  communicating  its  invigor- 
ating draughts  to  his  pupils.  As  a teacher  he  was  un- 
equaled; and  as  a man,  a husband  and  father  irre- 
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proaehable.  In  all  the  variona  relations  of  social  life, 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  his  character  shone  con- 
spicuously/' and  yet,  with  all  his  excellent  qualities 
and  scholarly  sermons,  he  was  not  an  evangelical 
preacher.  During  1821,  nine  united  with  the  church- 
five  by  confession,  four  by  letter;  in  1822,  one  by  letter; 
in  1823  ,the  same ; in  1824,  three  by  letter ; in  1825  and 
1826,  none — ^his  last  year.  October  25  he  resigned  and 
his  pastorate  closed  November  30.  From  here  he  went 
to  Oxford  and  became  principal  of  the  Academy.  While 
there  he  decided  to  enter  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  toward  which  he  had  been  leaning  for  several 
months  and  which  may  have  been  the  reason  for  his 
taking  the  principalship  of  the  Academy,  for  that  was, 
practically,  an  Episcopal  school.  About  the  fall  of 
1828,  he  became  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  New 
Berlin.  After  some  years  he  became  a rector  in  Hud- 
son, Columbia  Co.,  and  in  1836,  to  Christ's  Church, 
Binghamton.  Failing  health  caused  him  to  give  up 
preaching  in  1850,  and  he  died  in  that  city  March  5, 
1867,  aged  73.  The  church  placed  a marble  tablet  in 
the  wall  near  his  pew.  Some  years  before  his  death, 
Hobart  College  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  on  him. 

Several  months  before  he  left  Norwich,  the  first  of 
the  three  tragedies  which  have  come  to  this  church, 
began  when  he  showed  signs  of  leaning  toward  Epis- 
copalianism.  Very  soon  there  came  to  be  two  factions ; 
the  one  against  this  tendency  of  the  pastor;  and  the 
other  sympathizing  very  strongly  with  him.  Mr.  J ames 
Birdsall  (for  whom  our  Birdsall  Street  was  named),  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Society — ^not  of  the  church — 
was  accounted  as  the  head  of  the  Andrews  faction,  and 
was  very  pronounced  in  his  adherence  to  that  side  of 
the  controversy.  During  his  absence  from  town,  the 
church  engaged  Eev.  Peter  Lockwood  as  pastor,  “ on 
trial  for  three  months,"  as  was  the  custom.  He  had 
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preached  a few  times,  was  well  liked,  was  called  and 
accepted,  and  went  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  his  family 
and  goods.  He  had  reached  Utica  on  his  return,  when 
a letter  from  the  trustees  intercepted  him.  Leaving  his 
goods  there,  he  came  at  once  to  Norwich.  He  found 
that  Mr.  Birdsall  had  return^  and  started  a violent 
opposition  to  his  engagement.  The  trustees  had  hoped 
that  meeting  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Birdsall  would  change 
his  mind  and  accept  him  as  pastor.  But  when  he 
would  not,  Mr.  Lockwood  flatly  refused  to  stay  and 
went  to  Pharsalia,  to  the  home  of  his  father-in-law, 
where  he  remained  a few  months.  He  then  went  to 
Oxford,  and  finally  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Binghamton.  In  1845  he  was  Mod- 
erator of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  He  died  in  Bingham- 
ton November  16,  1882,  aged  nearly  85. 

These  two  factions  continued  for  nearly  four  years 
and  prevented  settling  a pastor.  There  were  no  admis- 
sions to  the  church  in  1825,  ^26,  ’27,  ’28  and  ’29 ; and  yet 
Mr.  Andrews  is  mentioned  by  several  writers,  and 
always  with  the  kindest  expressions  as  to  his  kindly 
nature,  his  Christian  character,  and  his  ability  as  a 
preacher  and  teacher  and  his  worth  as  a friend. 

During  these  years  the  pulpit  was  supplied  mostly 
by  Eev.  Lyman  S.  Rexford  of  Sherburne,  but  not  as  a 
pastor.  The  factions  finally  imited  on  Rev.  Horace 
Publius  Bogue  and  he  was  installed  February  24,  1830. 
Mr.  Enos  was  commissioner  from  this  church  to  Che- 
nango Presbytery,  to  present  a formal  call  to  Mr. 
Bogue  through  that  body.  This  was  accepted.  Rev. 
Peter  Lockwood  preached  the  sermon.  Mr.  Bogue  came 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Butternuts,  now  Gil- 
bertsville. 

JAMES  BIRDSALL  AND  DAVID  BUTTOLPH. 

James  Birdsall  was  the  first  lawyer  to  settle  in 
Norwich.  He  came  from  (probably)  Northeast,  Dutch- 
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ess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  1800,  He  had  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  October  15,  1806.  David 
Buttolph  was  born  October  28,  1779,  in  Northeast, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1803,  studied  law  in  a law  office  in  Pough- 
keepsie and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  came  to  Nor- 
wich in  1808. 

Nathan  Chamberlain  was  near  that  time  a partnei* 
with  Mr.  Birdsall,  but  only  for  a short  time.  Some  time 
after  Mr.  Chamberlain  left,  Mr.  Buttolph  became  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Birdsall  and  they  remained  together 
for  several  years.  They  were  partners  in  1821,  and 
probably  some  longer.  Their  office  was  on  the  east 
side  of  South  Broad  Street  about  where  the  south  end 
of  the  Stone  Block  was  some  years  later. 

Mr.  Birdsall  was  one  of  the  most  highly  polished 
and  highly  cultured  citizens  of  the  town.  Gentlemanly 
in  appearance,  courteous  and  intellectual,  his  influence 
was  very  great  over  all  who  come  into  contact  with 
him.  He  represented  the  district  in  Congress,  and  the 
County  in  the  Legislature  with  great  ability;  was  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  The  Bank  of  Chenango,  and 
one  of  the  first  directors.  Later  he  was  elected  the 
first  vice-president,  and  in  March,  1825,  became  cashier. 
He  was  a very  skillful  lawyer  and  a very  engaging 
personality. 

He  married  Eizpah  Steere,  daughter  of  Judge 
Stephen  Steere.  She  was  born  in  1792  and  joined  this 
church  July  23,  1821;  but  Mr.  Birdsall  did  not  join, 
except  ‘‘by  proxy  ” — ^became  a member  of  the  society, 
and  was  elected  a trustee  four  times.  He  became  a 
very  firm  friend  and  adherent  of  Mr.  Andrews,  and  his 
influence  in  the  church  became  so  great  that  he  pre- 
vented the  church  from  getting  a pastor  for  some  four 
years.  This  was  the  first  of  the  three  tragedies.  He 
finalJy  joined  in  calling  Mr.  Bogue  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  Mr.  BirdsalPs  influence.  His  health  became  im- 
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paired  and  he  had  a series  of  pecuniary  troubles  come 
to  him  which  caused  him  to  move  to  Flint,  Mich.,  about 
1839,  where  he,  some  years  later,  died.  His  wife  also 
died  there  May  10, 1869,  aged  77. 

Mr.  Buttolph  united  with  this  church  January  9, 
1817,  after  the  revival  described  by  Mr.  Wright.  HeJ 
married,  first,  Urania  Lyman,  in  Durham,  Conn.  She 
was  bom  in  1792,  and  died  April  3,  1827.  Mrs.  Zylpha 
Buttolph,  David  Buttolph ’s  mother,  died  December  12, 
1843.  Both  are  buried  in  Mt.  Hope.  About  1828,  Mr. 
Buttolph  married  Mrs.  Esther  Kelso,  widow  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Kelso,  who  died  in  1826.  They  were  both  con- 
stituent members  of  the  church  and  their  home  had 
been  the  small  farm  just  north  of  the  Creek  Bridge  at 
the  end  of  Plymouth  Street.  Mrs.  Kelso  still  lived 
there,  and  Mr.  Buttolph  went  there  to  live  and  in  1831 
bought  the  farm  and  they  made  it  their  home.  Mrs. 
Buttolph  died  there  May  19,  1859,  aged  76. 

Deacon  Buttolph,  as  he  was  generally  called,  had 
given  up  business  some  time  before.  He  was  left 
entirely  alone.  After  a while  he  sold  the  farm  and  went 
to  live  with  his  son,  David  Lyman  Buttolph,  who  was  a 
clergyman  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  died  there  July  27, 
1868,  aged  88. 

Deacon  Buttolph  loved  this  church  devotedly.  He 
was  a Presbyterian,  as  also  was  his  sou ; and  he  threw 
his  influence  with  the  Thorpe  faction ; but  he  was  not  so 
pronounced  as  they.  He  was  a quiet,  gentlemanly,  even 
tempered  man,  moderate  and  careful  in  all  his  move^ 
ments.  He  had  been  a good  lawyer,  punctilliously  hon- 
est iu  thought,  word  and  deed ; was  a thoroughly  Chris- 
tian man;  always  at  prayer  meeting,  and  always  had  a 
prayer  and  a word  to  give  to  the  meeting.  It  was 
seldom  that  his  pew  was  not  occupied  at  Sunday  serv- 
ices. He  was  elected  clerk  of  the  society  July  15, 1816, 
at  the  incoi*poration,  and  retained  the  office  until  1845. 
He  was  a deacon  for  many  years : but  there  is  no  record 
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of  his  election,  and  I am  confident  that  he  retained  tiie 
office  until  his  death,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  sus- 
pended with  Mr.  Thorpe,  although  he  was  one  of 
that  faction.  Mr.  Thorpe  and  he  were  law  partners  for 
some  years.  The  commanding  personality  of  Mr.  Bird- 
sail  had  a great  influence  on  Mr.  Buttolph,  and  I pre- 
sume Mr.  Thorpe  influenced  him  somewhat,  for  Mr. 
Thorpe  was  very  much  like  Mr.  Birdsall,  in  that  he 
was  very  sure  to  lead  in  any  project  which  he  had  any 
part  in.  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randall  says  this  of  these 
three  men : ‘ ‘ David  Buttolph  was  a learned  and  astute 
counsellor  in  all  legal  matters — a quiet,  modest,  retir- 
ing citzen — a life-long  Christian — an  affectionate  hus- 
band and  father.  His  first  law  partner  was  Mr.  Bird- 
sall; his  last,  Charles  A.  Thorpe — one  of  the  best  of 
men,  devoted  to  his  profession — and  an  ornament  to 
the  society  in  which  he  lived.  ^ ’ 

Three  Lombardy  poplar  trees  stood  about  where  is 
now  the  driveway  to  the  rear  of  the  church.  They  are 
in  the  picture  of  the  old  church,  but  are  not 
in  the  right  place.  They  should  be  just  west  of  the 
dwelling  house.  This  picture  was  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
English,  from  a very  crude  wood  cut  in  ‘‘Historical 
Collections  of  the  State  of  New  York‘  ’ by  Barber  and 
Howe,  1841.  To  the  eastern  tree  Mr.  Buttolph  was  in 
the  habit  of  hitching  his  old  family  horse  whenever  he 
drove  to  town,  which  was  very  nearly  every  day.  The 
Sunday  morning  of  the  fire  which  wiped  out  the  church, 
Mr.  Buttolph  came  down  in  his  cutter  to  church  alone. 
Very  deliberately,  as  was  his  wont,  he  hitched  the  old 
horse  to  the  tree  and  walked  slowly  the  few  rods 
towards  the  church,  knowing  nothing  of  the  fire,  and 
not  having  noticed  people  standing  around,  nor  the 
wreckage  scattered  about.  When  he  turned  at  the  walk 
leading  to  the  wooden  platform  and  steps  in  front  of  the 
door,  the  whole  devastation  burst  upon  him  and  he 
stood  still  for  an  instant  in  blank  astonishment,  but  his 
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’ moderation  and  his  dignity  were  still  in  evidence,  and 
he  slowly  exclaimed : “ I declare  I Our — house — of — 
worship — is — in — ashes! 

Mr.  Hammond  tells  an  incident,  which  well  illus- 
trates the  change  which  a full  accepting  of  Christi- 
anity brings  about  in  the  lives  of  “ those  who  are  exer- 
cised thereby.’’  Mr.  Buttolph  and  Mr  .Enos  had  been 
very  unfriendly  for  some  years.  It  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  tragedies  in  the  church — probably  was 
that ; but  I don ’t  know.  They  would  not  recognize  each 
other  when  they  met,  and  if  they  both  happened  to  be 
in  prayer  meeting  and  one  of  them  arose  to  speak,  the 
other  would  leave  the  room.  As  was  natural,  efforts 
had  been  made  to  reconcile  them,  but  without  avail. 
Without  doubt  each  thought  himself  in  the  right  and 
could  not  see  why  he  should  change,  but  the  leaven  of 
the  gospel  was  all  the  time  working  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  antagonism  had  existed  about  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Enos,  with  his  great  soul  filled  with  a desire  to  right 
every  wrong,  realized  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  an 
effort  to  right  this  one.  It  undoubtedly  was  a great 
struggle,  but  he  did  not  waver.  Christ,  he  knew,  had 
covered  the  case  when  he  said : ‘ ‘ Take  with  thee  one 
or  two  ” as  witnesses.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Hammond 
was  his  friend  and  was  also  a friend  of  Mr.  Buttolph 
and  was  a wise  counselor;  so  one  day  he  went  to  Mr. 
Hammond’s  store.  They  greeted  each  other  as  usual. 
Then  Mr.  Enos  said:  want  you  to  go  with  me.” 

‘‘  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Enos?  ” Up  to  Mr. 
Buttolph ’s.”  Mr.  Hammond  was  startled.  He  knew 
Mr.  Enos  thoroughly,  and  therefore  knew  that  he  was 
the  most  unlikely  man  to  back  down  from  a position 
he  had  once  taken,  believing  he  was  right ; so  he  could 
only  ask,  ‘‘  Why  do  you  go  up  to  Mr.  Buttolph ’s?  ” 
The  answer  came  like  a gunshot,  “ To  kill  the  devil.” 
Mr.  Hammond  did  not  quite  understand,  and  being 
fearful  of  the  outcome,  he  tried  to  be  excused,  but  Mr. 
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Enos  would  not  listen — he  must  go.  It  was  a very  cold 
day  in  December  and  a mile  or  more  to  walk,  but  seeing 
that  Mr.  Enos  would  not  give  up,  they  started  for  the 
Buttolph  home.  Mr.  Enos  did  not  converse  much  on 
the  way,  except  to  tell  why  he  wanted  to  go,  but  he 
prayed  aloud  much  of  the  time.  Mr.  Buttolph  himself 
opened  the  door.  Mr.  Hammond,  with  the  tact  for 
which  he  was  noted,  introduced  Mr.  Enos  as  ‘‘  an  old 
acquaintance.’’  Mr.  Enos  offered  his  hand,  but  Mr. 
Buttolph  hesitated.  Mr.  Hammond  said  in  a cheerful 
voice,  “ Shake  hands  with  Mr.  Enos,  Mr.  Buttolph.” 
After  a moment  of  hesitation  he  did  so,  and  invited 
them  in.  The  parlor  was  cold,  so  they  were  led  into 
the  sitting  room.  Mrs.  Buttolph  was  there  with  her 
daughter  and  Mr.  Buttolph ’s  daughter.  Mr.  Buttolph 
built  a fire  in  the  parlor  and  invited  the  two  men  into 
it.  When  they  were  alone  and  before  they  sat  down, 
Mr.  Enos  went  to  Mr.  Buttolph  and  asked  him  to  shake 
hands.  Mr.  Buttolph  slowly  complied,  and  Mr.  Enos 
said,  ^ ‘ I have  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Buttolph,  and  make 
a confession  to  you.  We  have  been  wrong  a great 
while,  and  I want  to  put  it  away  from'  my  mind,  my 
heart,  and  my  life,  and  I offer  to  you  my  forgiveness 
in  the  same  spirit  that  I ask  to  be  forgiven.”  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  legal  training  of  Mr.  Buttolph  in  his 
answer  to  this  noble  sentiment  of  Mr.  Enos.  He  was 
not  ready  yet  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Enos’  proposal,  so  he 
asked,  What  do  you  purpose  to  confess,  Mr.  Enos?” 
We  can  imagine  the  dignity  and  reserve  with  which  he 
began  to  examine  the  witness.  Mr.  Hammond,  who  saw 
at  once  that  to  follow  that  line  would  completely  estop 
all  further  efforts  to  reconciliation,  broke  in  before  Mr. 
Enos  could  speak  and  said,  Mr.  Buttolph,  Mr.  Enos 
is  here  to  make  a g^eneral  confession  of  having  been 
wrong  in  his  feelings,  actions  and  words,  and  if  you, 
Mr.  Buttolph,  can  meet  Mr.  Enos  in  the  same  spirit 
of  general  confession  and  forgiveness,  you  can  perhaps 
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settle  all  the  differences  between  you  and  be  friends, 
but  if  you  attempt  to  itemize  and  discuss  the  matter, 
you  will  very  likely  fail  as  you  have  done  in  attempts 
to  settle  the  matter  before.’^  This  wise  little  speech 
by  Mr.  Hammond  opened  a new  train  of  thought  in  Mr. 
Buttolph  and  he  saw  that  the  failure,  if  it  came,  would 
put  the  responsibility  on  him,  so  he  said,  ‘ ‘ I will  think 
of  it.^’  Mr.  Enos  added  a few  words  of  further  con- 
fession, and  the  callers,  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Butt- 
olph, very  discreetly  bid  him  ‘ ‘ Good  day.  ’ ^ The  next 
morning,  before  breakfast,  Mr.  Buttolph  knocked  at 
Mr.  Enos^  door.  Mr.  Enos  cordially  invited  him  in, 
and  by  themselves  ‘‘  in  the  secret  of  His  presence’^  the 
long  and  bitter  feud  was  settled  forever;  and  these 
two  stalwart  Christians  went  on  their  knees  together 
and  “ cast  all  their  cares  on  God.^^  At  the  next  com- 
munion these  two  men  sat  side  by  side  in  front  of  their 
brethren.  Mr.  Hammond  adds,  and  it  was  a grand 
sight.  ’ ^ 

May  1,  1830,  Mr.  Bogue  was  made  secretary  and  a 
director  of  Chenango  Co.  Bible  Society.  July  1,  he 
opened  a school  for  young  ladies  in  Norwich. 

Elder  Jabez  S.  Swan  was,  at  that  time,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church.  Denominationalism  ran 
very  high  and  strong,  and  it  is  said,  more  than  once. 
Elder  Swan,  during  sermons  in  his  own  pulpit  would 
refer  to  Elder  Bogue  as  saying  so  and  so,  and  then 
go  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  Elder  Bogue  was 
wrong ; and  that  Elder  Bogue  would  refer  in  the  same 
way  to  Elder  Swan  and  proceed  to  argue  Mm  wrong. 
I caamot  vouch  for  these  incidents,  but  for  those  who 
knew  Elder  Swan  well  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
believe  that  they  might  have  occurred.  So  many  say- 
ings are  attributed  to  him'  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  say  which  are  not  genuine.  I can  vouch  for  one, 
for  T heard  him  say  it,  in  the  church  across  the  Park, 
many  years  ago.  He  was  preaching  on  “ Jonah.'’  Ha 
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said:  Jonah  was  honest  and  paid  his  fare  when  he 

went  down  into  the  ship.  ’ ’ Then  came  a vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  storm  and  of  Jonah’s  being  thrown  over- 
board ; and  then,  ‘ ‘ God  sent  the  fish  which  swallowed 
him.  After  three  days  God  said  to  the  fish,  ‘ Land  that 
passenger!  ’ — the  last  I heard  of  Jonah  he  was  out 
back  of  Nineveh  howling  like  the  devil.”  With  this  in 
mind  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  other.  Still,  no  one 
could  be  found  who  would  question  in  the  least  the 
noble  Christian  character  of  the  eccentric  divine.  No 
one  who  has  lived  in  Norwich  forty  years,  but  can 
relate  from  one  to  a round  dozen  of  his  quaint  sayings. 
He  made  a great  many  of  them,  but  never  a flat  one. 

That  year  (1830)  sixteen  united  with  the  church-— 
eleven  by  letter  and  five  on  confession;  the  next  year 
eight  by  letter  and  forty  on  confession.  These  figures 
show  how  sadly  the  church  needed  a pastor  during  the 
six  barren  years  just  passed. 

March  19, 1833,  Elders  Swan  and  Bogue,  I suppose 
at  the  request  of  Sheriff  Franklin,  both  attended  the 
execution  of  George  Denison  in  Norwich,  and  had  seats 
on  the  platform.  (Auburn  Street  now  rims  very  near 
the  location  of  the  structure.)  As  the  fateful  moment 
drew  near,  the  black  cap  was  drawn  over  the  head  of 
the  young  man  and  the  rope  adjusted,  when  Sheriff 
Franklin  called  on  Elder  Bogue  to  offer  prayer.  He 
arose  and  began,  and  continued  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Later,  to  answer  the  storm  of 
criticism  of  the  people  and  the  newspapers,  it  is  said, 
that,  in  explanation,  Mr.  Bogue  said  that  he  supposed 
that  the  drop  was  to  fall  soon  after  he  began  his 
prayer ; but  the  sheriff  had  planned  that  it  should  fall 
at  the  close  of  the  prayer.  Mr.  Bogue  did  not  hear  the 
drop  fall  and  supposing  that  there  was  something 
wrong  which  would  soon  be  made  right,  kept  on  pray- 
ing until  he  felt  sure  that  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing and  closed.  Whether  it  was  Mr.  Bogue ’s 
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fault  or  not,  he  was  very  severely  criticised  by  very 
many  people  and  the  papers.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  reason,  but  he  soon  resigned  and  went 
to  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  nntil  1840.  He 
then  went  to  Seneca  Falls,  where  his  health  failed  him 
and  he  took  an  agency  of  some  philanthropic  societies. 
After  some  years  of  preaching  he  moved  to  Buffalo, 
where  his  daughter  was  living,  and  finally  died  at  her 
home,  January  15,  1872,  aged  75  years.  He  was  said 
to  have  great  force  as  a speaker  and  fearless  in  attack- 
ing what  he  thought  was  not  wise.  He  was  vivacious 
and  free  in  conversation.  He  procured  a $20,000.00 
endowment  fund  for  a professorship  in  the  College  of 
Liberia,  Africa,  and  the  first  degree  conferred  by  the 
College  was  that  of  D.  D.  upon  Mr.  Bogue  in  token  of 
regard  and  appreciation  of  his  labors. 

June  9,  1833,  Rev.  Seth  Williston  came  as  a supply 
and  remained  as  such  until  September  10,  1834.  He 
was  a very  Godly  man,  of  whom*  Father  Enos  said: 

He  could  live  down  any  man  I ever  knew.’’  (Ser.  1, 
pp.  55-7.) 

The  remainder  of  the  year  there  were,  probably,  no 
services  held  in  the  church,  for  quite  extensive  repairs 
were  made,  which  were  not  finished  until  somewhat 
into  the  next  year,  1835.  These  repairs  were,  adding  to 
the  heighth  of  the  steeple  and  changing  the  pulpit  to  the 
north  end  of  the  audience  room,  which  of  course  com- 
pelled turning  the  pews  around.  Possibly  the  lecture 
room  was  made  in  the  basement  at  this  time.  There 
are  no  records  of  these  changes  other  than  verbal 
ones,  which  are  not  always  reliable.  They  are  good  to 
guess  at  sometimes,  however,  as  I have  found  out. 

Three  tragedies  have  come  to  this  church  which 
have  brought  forth  very  disastrous  results.  The  first 
was  brought  about  by  the  unceHain  attitude  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  first  settled  pastor ; and,  probably,  by  the 
unsettled  polity  of  the  church  in  trying  to  be  Congre- 
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gational  while  sailing  under  a Presbyterian  flag;  a 
mixture,  which  in  those  days,  was  liable  to  explode  at 
any  time  by  spontaneous  combustion.  The  church,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  organized  squarely  as  a Congrega- 
tional Church.  It  was  organized  by  a man,  Kev.  Joel 
T.  Benedict,  who  was  a son  of  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, and  had  had  several  pastorates ; some  Presbyter- 
ian and  some  Congregational.  When  he  instituted  this 
church  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a strongly  Congrega- 
tional Society ; and  there  is  no  record  that  he  tried  to 
introduce  any  Presbyterian  ideas  or  practices  into  the 
church,  and  yet  it  was  almost  always  called  ‘‘  The 
Presbyterian  Church.  ’ ’ This  designation  is  often  used 
by  Mr.  W^right,  it  will  be  remembered.  I donT 
know  just  the  date,  but  not  long  after  this 
church  was  instituted,  it  joined  ‘ ‘ Union  Asso  ela- 
tion,’’ which  had  been  included  in  “The  Oneida  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Churches  and  Ministers,” 
formed  in  1800.  In  1808,  at  a meeting  at  Westmore- 
land, the  part  included  in  Chenango  Co.  was  taken  off 
and  named  “ Union  Association.”  In  1822  this  asso- 
ciation was  dissolved  and  its  members  united  with 
Presbyteries  most  convenient  to  them.  This  church' 
joined  Otsego  Presbytery.  May  29,  1826,  Chenango 
Presbytery  was  formed,  and  June  29  this  church  joined 
it  at  Oxford,  on  the  “ Union  or  Accommodation  Plan.” 
Jeduthan  Hitchcock  was  the  representative,  (Ser. 
1,  p.  23.)  Mr.  Andrews  was  one  of  those  who  formed 
Chenango  Presbytery.  He,  presumably,  realized  the 
danger  in  this  combination  and  it  may  have  been  one 
cause  of  his  turning  to  Episocopalianism.  The 

pastorate  of  Mr.  Bogue  smoothed  over  the  irrita- 
tion, but  it  still  remained  when  he  left, 

although  there  was  no  outward  manifestation.  While 
neither  of  the  conflicting  elements  made  any  move  to 
disturb  the  “ in  statu  quo,”  there  was  no  hostility 
manifest  between  them,  and  the  rank  and  file  cared 
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little  about  it,  I have  been  much  surprised  to  realize 
that  Mr.  Enos  kept  still  and  went  right  on  doing  his 
church  work  just  the  same  as  usual.  This  shows  an« 
other  and  a very  commendable  side  to  his  nature.  I 
don’t  know  that  he  ever  read  Hamlet,  but  he  followed 
the  counsel  of  Polonius,  “ Beware  of  entrance  to  a 
quarrel ; but,  being  in,  bear  it  that  the  opposer  may 
beware  of  thee.  ’ ’ He  even  went  as  a delegate  to  several 
meetings  of  the  Presbytery  and  carried  the  church 
reports  and  voted  on  questions  of  procedure  and  ful- 
filled his  instruction  and  his  mission;  and  there  is  no 
record  that  he  made  any  protests  nor  any  etforts  to 
bring  about  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  church.  He 
had  ‘‘  learned  to  labor  and  to  wait.”  As  before  re- 
marked, he  was  an  uncompromising  Congregationalist, 
as  were  several  others  of  more  or  less  prominence  in 
the  church;  while  Abner  W.  Warner,  Mrs.  Levy  Ray, 
Charles  A.  Thorpe,  and  others  also  prominent  in  the 
church,  were  as  thoroughly  Presbyterian.  While  the 
policy  was  laissez  faire,”  both  sides  seemed  content 
to  let  it  alone. 

The  entering  wedge  which  was  to  start  the  split 
came  October  12  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John  Sessions, 
and  he  came  on  a call  from  the  whole  church,  ‘‘  to  be 
its  pastor  and  teacher.”  He  was  as  uncompromis 
ing  a Presbyterian  as  Mr.  Enos  was  a Congregation- 
alist; still,  by  consent  of  the  church,  he  was  installed 
by  the  Presbytery,  which  at  the  same  meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1835,  constituted  (wonder  of  wonders!)  a 
Session  (whether  because  that  was  the  pastor’s  name, 
I am-  not  informed;  they  did  it  just  he  same)  and  the 
church  became  fully  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Sessions  had  been  acting  pastor  of  the  church 
since  October  12,  and  undoubtedly  his  strong  person- 
ality and  easy  address  had  had  much  to  do  with  keep- 
ing those  quiet  who  would  naturally  oppose  such  a 
change  of  polity. 
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At  this  time  we  greatly  miss  the  voluminous  records 
by  Mr.  Sessions,  which  would  no  doubt,  contain  a full 
account  of  all  the  proceedings.  He  was  in  many 
respects  a remarkable  man  and  probably  greatly 
excelled  as  a preacher  all  previous  pastors  of  the 
church.  (Ser.  1,  p.  59.)  He  was  a rigid  disciplin- 
arian and  very  careful  and  painstaking  as  to  the 
records  of  all  transactions  of  the  church. 

David  Buttolph,  who  was  not  a member  of  the 
church  at  the  time,  was  elected  clerk  July  15,  1816, 
when  the  Society  was  incorporated.  He  procured  a 
blank  book  and  every  year  he  recorded  the  election  of 
two  trustees  until  July  9,  1845.  This  last  election 
record  is  in  Mr.  Buttolph ’s  own  hand,  but  he  did  not 
sign  his  name  to  it.  It  is  his  last  entry.  After  this  a 
new  secretary  was  elected  at  nearly  every  annual 
meeting.  John  F.  Dean  was  elected  at  the  meeting 
which  called  Rev.  Daniel  Clark  to  be  pastor  December 
8,  1847.  Judge  Lewis  Kingsley  was  elected  March  2, 
1857,  and  held  the  office  until  June  4, 1869,  but  possibly 
some  longer.  His  last  entry  is  at  that  date. 

Who  was  church  clerk  all  the  years  since  June  19, 
1814,  nobody  knows;  nor  is  it  known  whether  there  was 
any  church  clerk,  as  such,  until  Mr.  Sessions  came  and 
took  up  the  work  himself.  He  was  a beautiful  penman 
and  all  his  pen  work  was  almost  as  easily  read  as  print. 
He  found  a very  few  records  on  slips  of  paper — nothing 
more  and  the  church  was  20  years  old.  He  very  soon 
set  about  the  task  of  making  a continuous  record  from 
the  organization  of  the  church  to  his  pastorate  by 
asking  questions  of  everyone  who  could  remember  any- 
thing about  it.  Several  of  the  constituent  members, 
including  Mr,  Enos,  were  then  alive  and  had  continued 
their  membership ; and  many  younger  people  who  had 
come  into  the  church ; and  many  not  members ; he  gave 
them  all  a chance  to  tell  him  what  they  knew  about  the 
the  church,  of  all  of  which  he  made  copious  notes. 


REV.  JOHN  SESSIONS. 

The  Fifth  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church,  Nor 
wich,  N.  Y.,  1834-1842. 
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Then  he  bought  two  blank  books,  one  for  a list  of  mem- 
berships and  children  baptized ; the  other  for  minutes 
of  business  transacted  of  whatever  nature.  This  latter 
book  will  be  mentioned  later. 

As  time  went  on,  Mr.  Enos  realized  that  he  could 
not  be  in  sympathy  with  the  existent  order  of  things  in 
the  church.  What  special  occurence  brought  this  about, 
I do  not  know,  nor  whether  it  was  Mr.  Enos  or  some- 
one else  who  kicked;’’  but  someone  did,  or  something 
happened  and  the  explosion  came.  Mr.  Enos  was  the 
most  pronounced  opponent  of  the  new  order  and  there- 
fore of  Mr.  Sessions  as  the  instigator  of  it  all.  Others 
were  very  much  opposed  to  it,  but  they  would  possibly 
have  gone  on  quietly  rather  than  stir  up  a quarrel.  Mr. 
Enos  was  very  much  aroused  and  like  Banquo’s  Ghosts 
would  not  down.  He  opposed  it  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  nature;  he  cried  aloud  and  spared  not.” 

When  the  explosion  came  I cannot  tell,  but  I suppose 
about  1837-9.  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Enos,  in  a way, 
looked  upon  the  church  as  his  child.  He  had  sacrificed 
for  it  in  many  ways.  He  had  brought  her  up  and  now 
she  had  rebelled  against  him,  and  he  could  not  have 
it  so.  He  was  very  bitter,  saying  many  hard  and 
unchristian  things  about  the  pastor  and  those  who 
upheld  him  in  his  course.  Those  were  the  days  of 
church  trials,  but  there  will,  probably,  never  be  another, 
for  this  generation  has  found  out  that  there  is  a better 
way.  Henominationalism  has  ceased  to  be  a causus 
belli,”  and  Christ’s  law  of  love  has  been  found  to  be  an 
infinitely  better  way  to  settle  all  disputes.  Peter  said : 
^ ^ Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I 
forgive  him?  Till  seven  times?” — the  Hebrew’s  perfect 
number.  The  answer  came  with  startling  distinctness : 

I say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until 
seventy  times  seven! — carrying  the  thought  to  infinity 
— to  the  very  ‘ ‘ heart  of  the  Eternal,  which  is  wonder- 
fully kind.”  We  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  dawning 
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of  the  day,  when  the  full  nreaning  of  this  marvelous 
truth  will  dominate  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  write  they  did  not  even  know  what 
it  meant ; so  a church  trial  was  the  only  recourse.  The 
pastor  was  the  moderator  and  judge.  He  made  minute 
records  of  all  the  proceedings  and  transcribed  them  in 
the  book  in  beautiful  chirography,  there  to  remain 
until  some  adventitious  circumstance  should  erase  them 
forever,  which  should  have  been  done  with  them  before 
they  were  ever  writ  in  the  book.’^  Mr.  Enos  was  the 
defendant  and  of  course  he  lost  the  case.  He  was  made 
the  scapegoat of  the  whole  unfortunate  action;  but 
he  did  not  retract  one  iota.  It  lasted,  as  I suppose, 
several  weeks.  Just  what  the  verdict  was  I do  not 
know ; nor  do  I know  what  the  specific  charge  was ; but 
it  was  against  Mr.  Enos.  He  and  his  wife  were  given 
letters  of  dismissal,  addressed  to  any  Congregational 
Church,  dated  February  24,  1840.  Mr.  Sessions  re- 
mained but  two  years  longer  and  went  away  rather 
under  a cloud.  He  had  been  pastor  longer  than  any 
preceding  one — nearly  eight  years,  and  the  church  had 
prospered  greatly  in  spite  of  the  feeling  against  him 
held  by  some  of  the  members.  The  letters  given  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Enos  showed  that  the  church  did  not  question 
their  Christian  character ; and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  pastor  and  his  friends  thought  it  the  best  way  out 
of  an  embarrassing  situation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eno» 
drove  to  Sherburne,  presented  their  letters  and  were 
gladly  received  into  The  Congregational  Church.  Reg- 
ularly, Sunday  mornings,  it  was  said  ,they  drove  to 
Sherburne,  rain  or  shine,  and  worshipped ; returning  to 
their  home  in  Norwich  at  the  close  of  service. 

JOHN  HAMMOND  (2d.) 

He  was  bom  September  6,  1804,  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
His  parents  were  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Hammond. 
Benjamin  was  bora  in  1771 — ^his  wife  in  1770.  They 
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came  from  Newport  to  Pharsalia,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  September  1809,  with  five  children,  John  (1st),, 
brother  of  Benjamin,  came  at  the  same  time  with  his 
wife,  Frelove,  and  three  children.  The  two  brothers 
bought  forty-seven  acres  of  land ; J ohn  owning  thirteen 
acres  and  Benjamin  thirty-four,  for  which  they  paid 
six  dollars  an  acre.  They  could  then  have  bought  land 
on  the  flats,  at  Norwich,  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre ; but  like  many  emigrants  of  that  day,  they 
were  fearful  of  fever  ’n  agur,’’  so  they  went  to 
higher  and  poorer  locations.  These  acres  lie  about 
seven  miles  north  of  East  Pharsalia  Pharsalia 
Hook’O  and  in  1880  were  owned  by  John  Brooks.  They 
built  a house  which  Benjamin  and  his  wife  carried  on 
and  John  and  his  family  lived  with  them.  Not  many 
people  in  our  day  would  extract  much  comfort  from 
those  conditions  with  eight  children  to  look  after. 

Benjamin  remained  in  East  Pharsalia  until  1850, 
when  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Norwich  and  lived  with 
his  son,  John  (2d.)  His  wife,  Sarah,  died  February 
3,  1857,  aged  84;  and  he,  January  7, 1858,  aged  87. 
They  both  brought  letters  from  the  Congregational 
Church  at  East  Pharsalia,  and  joined  this  church  in 
1855.  At  that  time  John  Hammond  (2d)  was  the  only 
one  of  their  five  children  living. 

John  (1st)  and  family  evidently  had  moved  into 
the  town  of  Lincklaen  before  1827,  for  on  February  7, 
that  year,  he  with  his  wife,  Frelove,  and  his  daughter, 
Penelope  Eemington  Hammond,  were  of  the  fourteen 
persons — eight  males  and  six  females,  who  were  the 
constituent  members  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Lincklaen.  The  tract  on  which  this  church 
stands  was  later  set  off  to  Pitcher,  now  known  as  North 
Pitcher.  On  February  24, 1854,  the  name  of  the  church 
was  changed  to  Congregational  Church  of  North 
Pitcher. 

September  23,  1839,  these  three  persons  joined  the 
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First  Congregational  Clmrch  of  Norwich,  probabl7 
from  the  Lincklaen  Church.  They  were  given  letters 
February  11,  1842,  addressed  to  any  sister  church.'' 
Our  record  says  that  the  father  died  in  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  the  daughter  in  Norwich,  giving  no  dates, 
and  saying  nothing  of  the  mother. 

John  Hammond,  son  of  Benjamin,  and  subject  of 
this  sketch,  arrived  in  Pharsalia  near  his  fifth  birthday. 
His  parents,  like  most  New  Englanders,  were  very 
anxious  that  their  children  should  have  all  the  educa- 
tion that  their  limited  means  afforded;  therefore  we  are 
not  surprised  to  read  in  a short  sketch  of  his  life,  found 
among  his  papers : ‘ ‘ I was  kept  in  school  until  I was 
14  years  of  age."  Then  came  the  choosing  a vocation. 
Leather  manufacture  and  manipulation  was  a work 
always  in  demand,  and  this  seemed  to  promise  the 
best  results ; and  no  doubt  the  boy  had  shown  interest 
in  it.  Perhaps,  also,  it  was  the  best  trade  he  could 
learn  and  remain  at  home.  He  ‘ ^ was  apprenticed  to  a 
tanner  and  currier  and  shoemaker.  When  my  time  was 
up,  I worked  as  a journeyman  for  several  years ; first 
in  Oxford ; then  in  Rochester ; but  most  of  the  time  for 
14  years  for  one  man." 

At  the  age  of  27  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Owen,  at 
Dryden,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  12, 1931.  From  that 
time  for  16  years  ‘ ‘ I worked  at  my  trade  in  the  winters 
and  in  the  summers  at  farming." 

Mr.  Hammond  and  his  wife  soon  united  with  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Pharsalia,  which  was 
organized  October  25,  1814,  with  ten  members — five 
males  and  five  females.  About  this  time  that  church 
began  to  dwindle  away ; and  it  was  proposed  to  organize 
a church  at  East  Phadsalia.  Mr.  Hammond  was  very 
active  in  this  church.  A meeting  was  called  and  twelve 
persons  applied  for  membership — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Carruth,  who  in  1834  united 
with  the  church  at  Norwich,  were  among  the  number. 
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They  organize  as  ‘ ‘ The  First  Presbyterian  Society  of 
East  Pharsalia/^  An^st  6,  1838.  Rev.  Hiram  Dyer 
officiated  at  the  organization.  Mr.  Dyer  was  the  clergy- 
man who  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  services  in  the 
Academy,  by  the  seceding  members  from  the  Norwich 
Church  in  1859.  Mr.  Hammond  took  at  once  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  new  church.  Levi  Carruth,  John 
Twitchel  and  John  Hammond  were  appointed  elders 
and  were  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

It  was  soon  decided  to  build  a meeting  house.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  elected  a trustee  with  Levi  Carruth  and 
Jonathan  Allen,  and  now  was  placed  on  the  building 
committee.  He  was  a man  of  a good  deal  of  force  of 
character  and  quite  naturally,  though  not  offensively, 
took  the  lead  in  whatever  was  done.  He  not  only  gave 
his  time  but  he  gave  contributions  of  money.  He  was 
like  Mr.  Enos  in  that  he  always  made  things  go  when- 
ever he  started  on  any  project.  Therefore,  without  any 
unnecessary  delay,  the  building  was  made  ready  for 
use.  Mr.  Hammond  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  for  a while  and  leader  of  the  choir.  He  says  he 
never  sought  office,  but  was  elected  School  In- 
spector, School  Commissioner,  and  Assessor  in  the 
town  in  which  he  lived.’' 

In  October,  1847,  he  moved  to  Norwich  and  soon 
made  an  engagement  with  Henry  W.  Chamberlin  as 
foreman  in  his  leather  and  boot  and  shoe  business, 
which  he  was  carrying  on  in  the  old  Stone  Block,  now 
184  South  Broad  Street.  March  13, 1849,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hammond  united  with  the  First  Congregational 
Church  by  letters  from  East  Pharsalia.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond’s from  the  Congregational  and  Mrs.  Hammond’s 
from  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Chamberlin  died 
May  1, 1850,  aged  31.  Mr.  Hammond  was  made  executor 
and  carried  on  the  business  for  the  estate,  until  that 
was  settled ; then,  in  1851  he  bought  the  stock  and  busi- 
ness and  continued  in  the  same  store  in  his  own  name. 
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Later  lie  bought  the  store  and  remained  in  the  business 
until  about  1870,  when  he  closed  it  out  and  did  not 
engage  further  in  any  business. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Norwich,  he  bought  a few 
acres  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  north  side 
of  Pleasant  Street  and  made  his  home  there  while  he 
remained  in  Norwich.  He  had  not  been  in  the  Norwich 
church  long  before  his  capabilities  became  evident. 
July  29, 1850,  he  was  elected  a trustee.  Was  re-elected 
in  1853,  again  in  1856, 1858, 1870, 1873, 1876 — 21  years. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  society  for  most  of  the  time 
for  30  years,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Benevolent 
Funds  of  the  church  for  many  years.  He  was  treasurer, 
also,  of  Chenango  Co.  Bible  Society  fully  20  years— 
until  his  death.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  (Owen)  Ham- 
mond, died  in  the  Norwich  home,  August  6,  1887,  aged 
nearly  77  years  In  1889  or  1890,  being  entirely  alone 
— his  only  child,  Mary  Elizabeth,  having  died  several 
years  before^ — he  decided  to  live  w ith  his  niece  in 
Greene.  This  he  brought  about  and  remained  there 
until  he  died,  August  15, 1895,  aged  nearly  91.  He  was 
buried  in  Mt.  Hope. 

There  is  no  record  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  election  as 
clerk  of  the  church,  but  it  must  have  been  not  far  from 
1852.  Who  had  been  clerk  following  Mr.  Sessions,  no- 
body knows;  nor  whether  it  was  one  person  or  more 
than  one,  before  it  came  to  Mr.  Hammond.  When  he 
was  elected,  the  record  books  were  turned  over  to  him. 
These  were  the  two  books  which  had  been  prepared 
with  so  much  care  by  Mr.  Sessions, — the  list  of  mem- 
bers and  the  book  of  records.  Mr.  Hammond  was  an 
ideal  churcli  clerk  and  he  carried  out  Mr.  Session’s 
plans  and  ideas  as  nearly  as  his  limited  training  would 
allow.  He  wrote  a very  plain,  even,  perpendicular 
hand  and  was  very  methodical  and  careful  in  all  his 
entries.  He  was  somewhat  redundant  in  style,  but 
whatever  he  wrote  was  interesting  and  was  usually 
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just  what  ought  to  be  said.  While  he  was  in  the  church 
he  prepared  many  papers  and  reports,  and  these  always 
stated  clearly  the  object  for  which  they  were  given; 
and  when  he  read  them  he  made  them  perfectly  under- 
stood. 

Somewhere  about  1855,  the  book  of  valuable  records, 
gathered  and  engrossed  by  Mr.  Sessions,  mentioned 
above,  suddenly  disappeared  and  to  this  time 
(1914)  no  definite  information  about  it  has  come  to 
light.  In  this  book  were  the  only  records  of  all  the 
past  doings  of  the  church,  together  with  the  detailed 
minutes  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Enos.  The  latter  were  of 
no  value  whatever,  except  to  some  small-minded  hunter 
for  gossip,  and  the  book  was,  and  would  be  seen  by  only 
a very  few,  because  it  would  be  always  in  the  custody  of 
the  church  clerk.  Mr.  Hammond  kept  it  in  his  desk  at 
the  store — one  of  the  old  style  high  desks  with  a cover 
on  top  which  could  be  raised.  Mr.  Enos  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond became  very  friendly,  and  Mr.  Enos  was  in  the 
store  very  often.  They  had  both  been  tanners  and 
curriers  and  were  undoubtedly  well  acquainted  before 
Mr.  Hammond  came  to  Norwich.  Mr.  Enos,  of  course, 
knew  that  the  book  was  kept  in  the  desk.  He  had 
probably  seen  Mr.  Hammond  take  it  out  and  make 
entries  in  it  many  times.  One  day  Mr.  Hammond 
wanted  to  use  the  book,  but  it  was  not  there,  and  it 
could  not  be  found.  It  had  disappeared  as  effectually 
as  though  sunk  in  the  sea.  Mr.  Hammond  thought  it 
all  over  a great  many  times  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Enos  came  in  the  store  when  no  one  was  there 
and  had  quietly  taken  it  and  gone  out.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  he  had  been  planning  the  capture  for 
a long  time  and  had  been  waiting  patiently  for  the 
right  moment  to  come.  All  things  come  to  him  who 
waits  ” is  an  old  truism.  As  he  was  in  the  store  so 
often,  he  would  not  attract  attention.  Mliether  he  took 
it  or  not,  it  was  gone,  and  with  it  the  priceless  records 
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of  the  church*  Had  he  tom  out  the  leaves  on  which  his 
trial  was  recorded,  it  would  have  been  no  loss,  for  they 
were  worthless  to  any  one  but  him;  but  he  knew  that 
Mr.  Sessions  made  the  book,  and  that  was  enough  for 
him.  During  the  preparation  of  the  former  history,  I 
had  several  talks  with  Mr.  Hammond  about  it.  His 
version  was  that  Mr.  Enos  took  the  book  and  burned 
it.  That  was  all  I could  get  him  to  say.  It  may  have 
been  all  he  could  say,  I donT  know.  I have  talked  with 
a good  many  people  and  have  read  every  book  or  other 
printed  matter  I could  get  in  which  was  any  scrap  of 
history  of  the  first  75  years  of  Norwich  and  of  this 
church,  trying  to  supply  the  place  of  that  book,  but  that 
is  not  the  church  record  and  it  cannot  be. 

We  must  not  blame  too  harshly  the  aged  saint.  Many 
who  are  now  universally  named  Saint,  were,  by  20th 
Century  standards,  guilty  of  much  grosser  deeds  than 
the  stealing  and  burning  of  this  book,  however  precious 
it  may  have  been  to  this  church  and  which  they  did  not 
repent  of ; and  which,  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
were  not  accounted  as  sins  which  needed  to  be  repented 
of.  Father  Enos  undoubtedly  had  not  the  slightest 
reverence  for  the  book.  He  thought  of  it  simply  as  a 
book,  written  by  Mr.  Sessions,  a man  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  a persecutor  who  had  written  a lot  of  stuff 
about  him  which  was  not  Christian,  to  say  the  least,  in 
the  book  to  injure  him.  If  that  was  true,  he  thought  if 
he  could  destroy  it,  it  would  rid  the  world  of  so  much 
scandal,  and  himself  of  very  much  annoyance.  It 
attacked  him  in  his  most  cherished  relations,  those  of 
the  church  which  he  so  devotedly  loved.  These  and 
kindred  thoughts  raised  in  him  such  a feeling  of  resent- 
ment that  it  overtopped  every  consideration  of  intrin- 

value  in,  or  reverence  for  the  book  as  a church 
record  which  could  not  be  replaced ; and  though  he  was 
through  and  through  a Christian,  he  did  not  know  nor 
realize  that  it  was  a sin  to  thus  put  it  out  of  existence. 
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It  was  to  him  what  the  Christians  were  to  the  church  of 
the  dark  ages — “ He  who  killed  them  thought  he  was 
doing  God  service;’^  and  from  his  point  of  view,  I have 
no  doubt,  that  he  took  as  much  satisfaction  in  seeing 
the  flames  devour  this  book  as  the  Christians  did  the 
books  of  magic  used  by  Simon  Magus.  So  let  us  not 
too  harshly  censure  the  Grand  Old  Man  and  thank  God 
that  we  are  living  m a more  enlightened  time  and 
understand  better  the  ethical  value  of  our  deeds. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  always  faithful  and  loyal  to  his 
church.  He  was  always  at  prayer  meetings  and  always 
took  some  part  in  them.  When  any  repairs  were  to  be 
made  or  new  buildings  constructed,  he  was  almost  sure 
to  be  on  the  committee  and  he  never  failed  to  see  that 
the  work  was  done  properly;  and  he  rend|ered  an 
account  of  every  cent  of  cost. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  never  a deacon  in  this  church, 
although  he  was  often  spoken  of  as  Deacon  Ham- 
mond.^’ However,  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  when  the  roll  was  revised  in  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Scoville’s  pastorate;  and  his  good 
memory  was  of  great  service  and  his  judgment  was 
always  sound.  He  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Congregational  polity.  He  could  plainly  see  that  the 
majority  of  the  church  were  of  that  belief  and  that  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  return  to  that  form.  He  was  not 
30  demonstrative  as  Mr.  Enos,  and  he  did  not  make 
much  noise  over  the  matter;  but  his  records  plainly 
show  how  elated  he  was  over  the  change. 

William  T.  Gregg  was  made  a delegate  to  Presby- 
tery. He  carried  the  record  book  to  have  it  approved 
and  signed  by  the  Moderator,  Kev.  H.  Callahan,  which 
was  done  January  11,  1860,  at  Oxford.  This  was  the 
last  time  that  was  done.  For  what  reason  does  not 
appear,  but  Mr.  Hammond’s  entries  in  the  book  end  at 
this  point.  No  further  entries  were  made  that  year, 
except  two  by  Dr.  Daniel  Bellows  regarding  benev- 
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oJencies,  and  the  election  of  Charles  P.  Browning,  dele- 
gate to  Presbytery  for  1861.  June  29,  Mr.  Hammond 
resigned  and  B.  Gage  Berry  was  elected  church  clerk. 
The  first  entry  by  him  was  a set  of  resolutions,  dated 
Februaiy  1,  passed  by  the  church,  withdrawing  from 
the  Presbytery;  but  assuring  that  body  of  sentiments 
of  kindly  regard  on  the  pail;  of  this  church.  At  this 
meeting  Judge  Lewis  Kingsley  reported  a growing  sen- 
timent on  the  part  of  Congregational  Churches  in  this 
vicinity,  for  the  formation  of  an  Association.  A favor- 
able vote  was  taken  and  Judge  Kingsley  was  made  a 
committee  to  take  means  to  aid  the  formation  of  such 
a body.  This,  later,  brought  about  the  formation  of 
the  0.  C.  D.  Association.  Mr,  Berry’s  next  entry  was: 
June  17 — Work  commenced  this  day  on  the  new 
church.”  Beginning  his  entry  of  June  29,  Mr.  Berry 
writes:  This  being  the  day  for  the  regular  church 

meeting,”  (whatever  that  may  mean)  the  church  met 
at  1 o’clock  P,  M.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  who  now  occupies  the 
desk  as  pastor.”  Mr.  Berry  was  a practicing  lawyer, 
and  himself  and  Judge  Kingsley  were  editors  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  Chenango  Telegraph.  As  stated,  this 
was  the  last  entry  made  by  Mr.  Berry.  Some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  church 
occurred,  but  not  a word  of  record  of  them — except  his 
own  election.  James  McCaw  was  elected  Deacon  July 
13,  in  place  of  Deacon  Samuel  W.  Williams,  who  was 
suspended,  but  Mr.  Berry  could  not  find  time(  or  dis- 
position) to  record  the  events.  Neither  the  coming  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Scoville  and  the  opening  of  that  remark- 
able pastorate;  nor  the  building  of  the  new  church  and 
its  dedication ; as  well  as  many  minor  events  relating 
to  memberships  and  removals — every  bit  of  records, 
which  ought  to  have  been  written  in  the  book,  were  no- 
where to  be  found.  Mr.  Berry  was  a fairly  good  editor, 
but  he  was  a flat  failure  as  a church  clerk.  He  held  the 
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office  for  six  years  and  a half  when  the  church  again 
elected  Mr.  Hammond  church  clerk  and  treasurer,  and 
he  at  once  began  filling  in  the  record.  He  found  it  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do;  he,  however,  filled  several 
pages,  but  the  events  do  not  follow  each  other  in  order. 
Evidently  he  put  them  down  as  they  happened  to  come 
to  his  mind.  And  yet  he  forgot  about  Mr.  Scoville^s 
coming  and  the  building  of  the  church,  and  its  dedica- 
tion. He  held  the  office  until  1873,  when  he  again  re- 
signed. Why  he  resigned  in  1861  is  not  told ; and  the 
same  is  true  of  this  one.  Deacon  William  D.  Porter 
was  elected  in  his  stead ; but  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  it  in  the  records.  Evidently  he  was  not  elected  until 
near  January  1, 1874.  He  then  tried,  as  Mr.  Hammond 
did,  but  with  very  little  success,  to  fill  in  the  omissions. 
He  was  a railroad  man,  and  out  of  town  a good  deal, 
so  he  had  to  get  his  details  from  the  pastor  and  others. 
As  a result  the  records  were  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory, which  was  a great  annoyance  to  Mr.  Scoville, 
who  finally  resolved  to  make  a change.  He  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  desiring  him  to  take 
the  office.  He  was  not  willing  to  take  it.  The  pastor 
became  very  urgent,  Mr.  Johnson  had  helped  him  on  a 
new  hymnal  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  Plymouth 
Collection.  Mr.  Scoville  was  to  select  the  hymns  and 
General  Horatio  C.  King  of  Plymouth  Church,  was  to 
edit  the  tunes  and  Mr.  Beecher  was  to  go  over  it  and 
make  such  changes  as  he  desired  before  publication. 
The  Beecher  trial  came  on,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
project ; but  Mr.  Scoville  thought  he  had,  out  of  it,  dis- 
covered a church  clerk.  Without  further  argument 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  he  decided  on  a veritable  coup  d^etat. 
Saturday  afternoon,  September  30,  1876,  was  held  the 
regular  preparatory  lecture  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
church.  After  the  lecture,  he  said  that  he  had  an  item 
of  business  to  bring  before  the  meeting.  He  then  read 
the  resignation  of  Deacon  W.  D.  Porter  as  church  clerk. 
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The  meeting  voted  to  accept  it.  Then  he  said:  ‘‘  I 
want  you  to  elect  Brother  Charles  Johnson  clerk  of 
this  church.  Those  in  favor  raise  the  right  hand.” 
Every  hand  came  up.  ‘‘  Those  opposed — the  same 
sign.”  “ Brother  Johnson  is  elected  church  clerk.” 
“The  ayes  had  it.”  “ Receive  the  benediction.”  No 
chance  for  protest.  Mr.  Johnson  was  there  and  waiting 
for  a lull  in  the  proceedings ; but  there  was  no  lull,  until 
he  had  declared  the  meeting  closed,  and  it  was  too  late. 
Mr.  Scoville  never  weakened,  but — Mr.  Johnson  did, 
after  much  argument  and  thought  over  the  matter. 

The  next  three  years  he  spent  his  whole  time  in 
clearing  up  the  record  and  gathering  data  from  which 
the  History,  Ser.  1,  was  written.  This  Mr.  Scoville  had 
promised  to  do.  With  this  in  view  the  data  was  all 
turned  over  to  him.  He  wrestled  with  the  enigma  for 
some  weeks.  Finally  he  brought  back  the  whole  bunch 
and  said:  “ I canT  write  that  history.  You  have  col- 
lected the  material  and  know  all  about  it  and  you  are 
the  one  to  write  it.’^  Mr.  Johnson  protested  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  writing  a book.  “ Well,  try  it,” 
said  the  pastor,  “ and  I will  help  in  any  way  I can.” 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  in  the  spring  of  1879.  The  only  work  the  pastor 
had  done  on  it  was  to  read  it  over ; and  the  only  com- 
ment the  clerk  could  get  out  of  him  was,  “ That’s  all 
right.”  Mr.  Johnson  survived  the  ordeal,  and  the 
people  the  infliction,  and  he  has  been  able  to  round  out 
30  years  as  church  clerk.  The  election  of  1906  came 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  though  elected  again,  said  he  must 
decline  the  office,  though  thankful  for  the  confidence 
made  manifest  by  the  vote.  It  really  looked  as  though 
the  members  of  the  church  had  voted  for  him  so  many 
times  that  they  just  couldn ’t  help  it.  Mr.  Otis  Andrew 
Thompson  was  elected  clerk  for  1906;  and  was  con- 
tinued in  office  until  December  31,  1909,  when  Lewis 
M.  Donaldson  was  elected  for  1910,  Mr.  Thompson 
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from  the  pressure  of  other  cares  being  unable  to  attend 
to  the  duties.  Mr.  Donaldson  seems  to  have  been  an 
efficient  church  clerk,  to  this  time.  (1914.) 

Mr.  Sessions  remained  pastor  of  the  church  until 
May  1, 1842.  Evidently  the  results  of  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Enos  had  left  in  the  minds  of  the  membership  a not 
wholly  cordial  feeling  toward  Mr.  Sessions,  which  was 
not,  probably,  fully  admitted,  but  was  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  produced  “ a strained  relation’’  toward 
him,  which  he  became  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
longer  he  remained.  April  19,  1842,  he  presented  a 
request  from  himself  and  the  church  to  Presbytery,  to 
dissolve  the  pastoral  relation;  presuambly  stating  the 
reasons  for  the  request.  To  this  note  Presbytery 
replied  granting  the  request  and  hinting  at  the  reason 
for  it,  which  showed  they  had  yielded,  ‘ ‘ governed  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  congre- 
gation  and  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  this  brother.” 
What  these  events  were  there  is  not  the  slightest  record, 
so  we  can  only  guess ; but  in  view  of  subsequent  events, 
one  can  readily  fill  in  between  the  lines.  He  continued 
to  live  in  Norwich  until,  probably,  April  1943. 
8er  1,  p.  57.)  His  daughter  married  Rev.  S.  E.  Bishop, 
who  became  a missionary  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr. 
Sessions  went  there  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  (where  he  had 
been  living  with  one  of  his  sons)  about  1880,  and  made 
his  home  in  Honolulu  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bishop. 
He  became  totally  blind  about  five  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  April  4, 1884.  His  age  was  nearly 
89.  Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him. 

The  following  statement,  in  Mr.  Session’s  hand- 
writing, was  found  among  the  church  papers,  and  is 
dated  May  1,  1842.  This  was  just  after  his  pastorate 
had  closed,  but  he  remained  in  Norwich  nearly  another 
year : 
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STATEMENT.  ! 

Church  organized  in  1814  with  members. .....  21 

Eeceived  in  20  years  and  two  months,  the 
time  of  my  coming  195 


216 

Eemoved  in  all  ways  in  the  same  time 105 


In  the  church  at  my  coming Ill  111 

Added  in  Seven  Years  and  Seven  Months. 

By  letter 80 

Names  found,  not  on  record 5 

Eestored  after  suspension 2 

On  examination 48 


135 

Removed  in  Same  Time. 

By  death 10 

By  excommunications 4 

Erasures  for  joining  other  churches  with- 
out letters  5 

By  suspensions  still  existing 14 

By  letters  of  dismission 86  119 


Gains 16  16 


Now  in  full  communion 127 

Notes. 

In  1817  there  was  a revival  In  that  year 
there  were  added  to  the  church  on  exam- 
ination   66 

By  letter 10  76 

Fourteen  years  after — in  1831,  there  was 
another  revival. 

Added  on  examination 39 

By  letter 8 47 


123 
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Take  123  (the  number  received  in  revivals)  from 
195,  the  number  received  in  20  years  and  3 months  and 
there  remains  72  as  the  number  received  in  the  remain- 
ing 18  years  and  3 months.  This  is  but  nine  more  than 
half  the  number  enrolled  sine©  I have  been  here,  viz., 
7 years  and  7 months. 

Of  the  72  received  in  18  years  and  3 months,  30  were 
on  examination.  Of  the  135  received  in  7 years  and  7 
months,  48  were  on  examintion;  i.  e.  in  the  20  years 
and  3 months  of  the  church’s  existence  previous  to  my 
coming,  reckoning  out  the  two  years  of  revivals,  there 
were  18  less  received  on  examination,  than  in  the  7 
years  and  7 months  of  my  ministry. 

Be  it  remembered  also,  that  the  field  has  been  nar- 
rowed down  in  these  7 years  by  the  building  of  a Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Preston;  also,  a Methodist  and  an 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  village. 

There  have  been  but  three  communions  in  the  7 
years  and  7 months,  at  which  no  additions  were  made 
to  the  church. 

Yet  my  detractors  say  that  the  church  has  been  con- 
stantly running  down ; growing  leaner — no  conversions. 
Etc. 

This  is  a fair  showing  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  his 
own  figures,  taken  from  a small  blank  book,  in  which  he 
copied  his  quarterly  reports  to  Presbytery,  there  were 
during  his  pastorate  of  7 years  and  7 months,  received 
by  letter  105,  and  by  examination  50.  In  the  last  two 
years  7 months  of  his  ministry  there  were  23  received 
by  letter;  and  but  two  on  examination.  This  shows 
that  neither  the  pastor  nor  the  church  were  fulfilling 
their  mission.  It  also  seems  to  show  that  the  pastor 
was  more  concerned  about  the  length  of  the  member- 
ship list  than  about  the  spirituality  of  himself  or  his 
flock;  and  one  can  readily  see  why  the  ‘‘  strained  rela- 
tion” grew  up  between  them.  He  was  an  excellent  man; 
a good  preacher  and  a good  business  man;  and  did  the 
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church  a great  deal  of  good  in  teaching  it  to  care  for 
its  records  and  to  have  system  and  order  in  its  whole 
management.  In  these  respects  Mr.  Sessions  and  Dr. 
Taylor  were  very  much  alike;  and  in  these  respects 
were  veiy  useful  to  the  churches  in  their  day. 

Following  Mr.  Sessions,  there  were  five  short  pas- 
torates. Rev.  Aaron  Russell  Livermore  began  his 
pastorate  October,  1842.  On  April  1, 1843,  on  account  of 
ill  health  he  resigned.  April,  1873,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  preaching  for  the  same  reason.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  January  25,  1892,  aged  81  years.  He 
was  a very  friendly  man,  well  liked  by  the  church  and 
the  affectionate  regard  was  reciprocated  on  his  part. 
He  was  a Congregationalist,  but  was  much  more  con- 
cerned about  Christianity  than  about  dogma.  He  was  a 
very  pleasant  man  to  meet  and  easy  to  get  acquainted 
with,  but  was  of  a quiet,  unassuming  disposition.  The 
church  was  very  sorry  to  lose  him. 

The  next  was  Rev.  William  Mason  Richards.  He 
came  March  17,  1844,  as  acting  pastor.  He  was  also  a 
Congregationalist ; and  an  abolitionist.  It  seems  sig- 
nificant that  the  church  should  turn  so  squarely  around 
and  emphasize  its  Congregationalism  so  pointedly  in 
this  way.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sessions  had  given  it  an  over- 
dose of  Presbyterianism;  but  its  about  face  did  not 
last  long,  as  will  appear  later.  Mr.  Richards  was 
remembered  by  the  older  people  of  Norwich  as  a pleas- 
ant man,  an  earnest  preacher  and  a true  citizen,  but  he 
did  not  fit  into  the  hole  into  which  he  was  put  when 
he  came  to  Norwich.  As  he  expressed  it  in  a letter  to 
me  telling  about  his  pastorate : “ The  Session  was  not 
yet  ready  for  advanced  movements.’^  He  resigned 
May  9,  1845 ; remained  a few  months  in  Norwich  and 
early  in  1846,  went  to  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Oxford  for  a year;  then  to  Hamilton  for  three  years; 
then  to  Morrisville  for  a while,  and  then  he  went  west 
to  live  with  his  daughter. 
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After  Mr.  Richards  came  Rev.  Charles  Piersons 
Jennings,  as  acting  pastor.  He  would  not  accept  the 
pastorate  because  the  church  was  not  united  in  belief. 
He  was  a Presbyterian.  He  came  in  1845.  In  the  fall 
of  1846  he  was  attacked  with  laryngitis  and  in  January, 
1847,  he  left  the  church.  Later  he  became  an  Episco- 
palian and  became  Dean  of  St.  Andrew’s  Divinity 
School  in  Syracuse.  Those  who  remembered  him  in 
Norwich,  spoke  of  him  as  a perfect  gentleman,  a very 
worthy  man  whom  it  was  a pleasure  to  know  and  asso- 
ciate with. 

Rev.  Daniel  Clark,  Jr.,  came  tathe  pastorate  after 
Mr.  Jennings.  He  was  at  that  time  Agent  of  American 
Education  Society  and  was  a Presbyterian.  The  call 
wliich  was  sent  him  will  cause  a smile  to  present  day 
folks : ^ ‘ The  First  Congregational  Society  of  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  being  on  sufficient  grounds  well  satisfied  of  the 
ministerial  qualifications  of  you.  Rev.  Daniel  Clark, 
Jr.,  and  having  good  hopes  from  our  past  experience 
of  your  labors,  that  your  ministrations  in  the  Gospel 
will  be  profitable  to  our  spiritual  interests,  do  earnestly 
call  and  desire  you  to  undertake  the  pastoral  office  in 
said  congregation,  promising  you  in  discharge  of  your 
duty  all  proper  support,  encouragement  and  obedience 
in  the  Lord.  And  that  you  may  be  free  from  wordly 
cares  and  avocations,  we  hereby  promise  and  oblige 
ourselves  to  pay  to  you  the  sum  of  SixHundred  dollars, 
in  regular  pajunents  during  the  term  of  your  being  and 
continuing  the  regular  pastor  of  this  church.”  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  sign  the  above  call  and  to 
prosecute  the  same  at  a meeting  of  Presbytery  to  be 
held  July  6,  1847,  at  Norwich.  This  was  signed  by 
Jeduthan  Hitchcock,  Ezra  Hewitt,  Abner  W.  Warner, 
Hiram  Weller  and  Benjamin  Chapman.  Mr.  Clark 
accepted  the  call  and  was  at  once  installed  over  the 
church.  Were  I asked  to  guess  who  this  call  was  written 
by,  I should  answer  at  once  John  Hammond.  I am  sure 
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that  Mr.  Clark  must  have  smiled  when  he  read  it.  He 
was  to  have  no  other  employment — ^in  consideration  of 
Six  Hundred  Dollars  promised  him,  to  be  paid  in 
regular  quarterly  payments,  during  the  term  of  your 
being  and  continuing  the  regular  pastor  of  this 
church.  I do  not  quite  see  how  they  or  he  were  to 
know  when  the  payments  were  to  be  due ; nor  what  the 
amount  of  each  would  be ; as  no  limit  is  set  for  the  en- 
gagement, If  it  should  be  for  five  years,  a quarter 
would  be  fifteen  months,  of  course;  so  he  could  only 
expect  $150.00,  which  would  be  a rather  small  salary 
for  a minister,  and  he  must  “ be  free  from  all  worldly 
cares  and  avocations.  ^ ^ I don^t  suppose  that  the 
promise  was  taken  literally;  but,  just  the  same,  when 
Mr.  Clark,  August  19,  1951,  asked  the  Presbytery  to 
release  him,  one  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  going  was 
^^insufficiency  of  salary  to  meet  his  necessary  expen- 
ses. ’ ’ The  other  reason  was  ‘ ‘ The  want  of  a comfortable 
and  permanent  residence  for  his  family.’^  Presbytery 
evidently  thought  them  sufficient,  so  granted  the  re- 
quest; and  the  two  commissioners  from  the  church.  Nel- 
son Pellet  and  Elish  B.  Smith,  concurred,  and  Mr.  Clark 
left  in  September.  He  was  drowned  September  24, 
1869,  while  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Plainfield,  111.,  and  the  church  erected  a monument  in 
his  memory. 

Mr.  Clark  was  quite  tall  and  rather  slim  and  con- 
siderably dignified  in  manner — a typical  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  which  fact  even  his  dress  proclaimed  to  the 
world ; but  he  was  not  distant  in  bearing.  He  was  pleas- 
ant in  society  and  a good  conversationalist.  He  was 
earnest  and  alert,  and  a good  preacher  and  lecturer; 
was  firm,  quick  and  vigorous  in  his  movements  and  had 
no  sympathy  with  undue  familarity.  He  lived  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  North  Broad  and  Pleasant  Streets, 
in  the  house  which  was  mnved  back  and  is  now  just 
west  of  Dr.  Dunne’s  residence.  His  oldest  child  was  a 
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boy  named  William,  whom  we  boys  always  called 
‘ ‘ Bill.  ’ ’ Several  of  ns  were  there  one  day  playing,  and 
of  course,  the  name  ‘ ‘ Bill  ’ ’ was  called  very  often.  Mr. 
Clark  was  busy  with  something  around  the  yard,  appar- 
ently not  noticing  the  boys;  but  all  at  once  he  called 
out:  ‘^Boys,  William  is  not  a horse.  His  name  is  not 
^ Bill,’  it  is  William.  I want  you  to  call  him  by  his 
name.”  We  thought  a good  deal  of  Mr.  Clark,  but  we 
called  the  boy  “ Bill  ” just  the  same.  We  just  had  to. 

The  next  October,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Bush  came  to 
the  church  as  stated  supply.  He  was  a Presbyterian, 
but  his  first  pastorate  was  over  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Binghamton.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  July, 
1806.  His  father  was  a physician.  The  son  studi^ 
law,  but  did  not  practice  much.  He  became  an  editor  of 
a newspaper  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  later  took  a full 
theological  course  at  Auburn.  He  came  here  from 
Skeneateles.  From  here  he  went  to  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cooperstown,  and  in  1861,  went  back  to  Bing- 
hamton, where  be  remained  and  became  chaplain  of 
New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum,  and  held  it  nearly 
all  the  time  he  lived.  He  died  March  21, 1877.  He  was 
a modest,  retirirfg  man  and  not  fitted  to  make  much 
noise  in  the  world;  but  all  during  his  pastorate  mem- 
bers were  often  coming  into  the  church;  and  in  the 
winter  of  ’53-4  a revival  came  which  had  a great  in- 
fluence on  the  church  though  there  were  not  many  con- 
versions. 

Whether  by  his  influence  or  not  I do  not  know,  but 
in  the  winter  of  1852,  Col.  Ezra  Hewitt,  as  committee 
from  the  church,  bought  the  residence  of  Ralph  John- 
son for  a parsonage,  then  at  the  present  271  North 
Broad  Street— the  Higley  residence.  Mr.  J ohnson  April 
17,  gave  possession  and  Mr.  Bush  and  family  moved  in. 
They  were  found  to  be  very  pleasant  neighbors,  and 
agreeable  company,  albeit  it  the  Johnsons  were  solid 
Baptists.  Mr.  Bush  left  Norwich  in  May,  1855. 
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BENJAMIN  CHAPMAN  AND  DAVID  MAYDOLE. 

For  many  years  these  two  reputable  citizens  were 
accounted  the  wealthy  men  of  this  church.  They  occu- 
pied leading  positions  in  its  affairs,  and  both  loved  the 
church  ardently.  Both  were  liberal  givers,  at  least  in  a 
way;  and  both  were  often  chosen  as  officers  of  the 
society  and  on  committees  for  the  society's  work,  but 
they  never  were  prominent  as  workers  in  the  spiritual 
activities  of  the  church. 

Both  made  money  honestly  by  untiring  industry  and 
close  attention  to  business.  They  knew  the  value  of 
every  dollar  accumulated — what  it  had  cost  them  in 
brain  and  muscle ; and  whereas  they  gave  a good  deal, 
it  was  only  after  obtaining  a thorough  understanding 
of  ‘Hhe  a and  izzard^^  of  every  call. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  bom  first — February  13, 1791 ; he 
was  therefore  about  16  years  Mr.  Maydole’s  senior — 
who  was  born  J anuary  27, 1807.  Mr.  Chapman  had  been 
a citizen  and  business  man  in  Norwich  for  30  years 
before  Mr.  Maydole  came;  and  in  fact  almost  since  he 
was  bom. 

Benjamin  Chapman’s  father  was  Deacon  William 
Chapman,  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  where  he  was  bom  July, 
1758.  He  married  Caroline  Jones  in  1780.  Ten  children 
were  bom  to  them  of  whom*  Benjamin  was  the  fifth. 
Two  of  them*  became  clergymen ; one  of  these,  who  was 
the  youngest  child,  was  Charles,  the  father  of  William 
P.,  Sarah  D.,  and  Charles  B.  Chapman,  whom  we  know 
as  good  Congregationalists.  The  oldest  son,  Ezekiel, 
graduated  from  Yale;  Charles  from  Hamilton.  Caroline 
next  younger  than  Benjamin,  married  Deacon  Joseph 
T.  Gibert,  of  Gilbertsville,  where  she  lived  and  died. 
She  was  married  in  1830  and  died  in  1868.  All  these  ten 
children  were  bom  in  Saybrook. 

Benjamin  remained  in  Saybrook  until  he  was  14, 
when,  with  an  older  brother,  he  went  to  Durham,  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  they  learned  the  hatter’s  trade. 
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He  had,  probably,  heard  much  at  Durham  about  the 
* ‘ Shenang  Coimtry,  ’ ^ so  when  in  1810  he  had  come  to 
the  age  of  19,  he  left  Durham  and  came  to  Norwich. 
Mr.  Zeno  Allen,  who  had  been  living  in  Durham,  came 
to  Norwich  either  with  young  Chapman,  or  very  soon 
after,  started  a store  and  hired  young  Chapman  as 
clerk;  and  we  hear  no  more  about  the  hatter ^s  trade. 
Those  who  knew  ‘‘  Uncle  Ben  well,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  this,  for  he  was  a natural  merchant — ^not  a 
mechanic.  In  fact  his  name  indicates  his  ‘‘bent.’’  He 
was  a shrewd  Yankee  and  Chapman  is  a Saxon  word 
meaning  ‘ ‘ a market  man,  a merchant.  ” It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Allen  knew  him  in  Durham  and  brought  him 
with  him  to  Norwich.  Mr.  Allen's  store  was  nearly 
opposite  the  American  hotel.  He  continued  the  busi- 
ness some  two  or  three  years  and  removed  from  town ; 
and  young  Chapman  hired  to  Ira  Wilcox,  who  was  in 
trade  in  Oxford,  land  who  had  opened  a branch  store  in 
Norwich,  which  he  ran  for  two  or  three  years.  In  1815 
Chapman,  who  was  then  24,  formed  a partnership  with 
Charles  York  (who  was  later.  Judge  York),  in  a sort 
of  dry  goods  and  general  variety  business.  After  about 
two  years  the  firm  dissolved  (1817)  and  Chapman  con- 
tinued the  business  alone,  “ terms  cash.”  I am  quite 
confident  that  he  was  the  first  one  in  Norwich  to  try 
this  experiment.  Others  tried  it,  but  with  what  success 
I have  not  found  out.  Evidently  it  was  not  a complete 
success  with  him,  for  I know  that  he  made  accounts  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  merchandizing.  York  and  Chap- 
man were  doing  business  in  the  (to  us)  “ Old  Chap- 
man store;”  and  Chapman  continued  in  that  store  and 
soon  bought  it.  After  which  he  made  about  what  we 
know  as  “ a department  store  ” — sold  almost  all  kinds 
of  goods ; and  this  was  about  the  sort  of  trade  which  he 
carried  on  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  trade.  Benjamin 
Chapman  and  Squire  Smith  were  partners  a few  years 
and  dissolved  April  1, 1829. 
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Mr.  Chapman  married  Miss  Eliza  Hayes  of  Guil- 
ford, January  16,  1826.  In  1833  he  bought  of  Peter 
B.  Guernsey  the  lot,  now  at  the  corner  of  South  Broad 
and  Hayes  streets,  and  built  the  substantial  house,  now 
the  residence  of  W.  P.  Chapman,  his  nephew.  In  this 
home  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  His  home  was  a home  of  comfort 
and  peace  but  not  of  elegance,  as  that  term  is  now 
understood.  It  was  furnished  as  one  would  suppose  a 
home  of  a man  of  means  would  be,  who  was  more  con- 
cerned for  comfort  and  good  taste  than  for  glitter  and 
show.  Both  himself  and  his  wife  were  quiet,  plain  peo- 
ple who  had  no  desire  to  make  a splurge  and  a big  noise 
in  the  world ; but  to  just  have  a quiet  home  where  they 
could  rest  from  the  cares  of  business  and  even  of  pleas- 
ure— their  home  was  their  castle  and  to  Mr.  Chapman 
his  retreat  from  the  busy  cares  of  the  imerchant  and  the 
rush  of  trade.  These  being  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  biographer  finds  that  the  story  is  soon 
told.  One  wonders  how  such  a quiet,  unassuming  man 
could  be  a successful  merchant.  That  is  one  of  the  par- 
adox! es  of  life.  He  was  a genial,  pleasant  man  even 
though  he  was  a quiet  one — always  ready  for  a Joke 
and  with  one.  The  business  men  of  the  last  generation 
in  Norwich  repeated  very  often  many  of  his  humorous 
sayings.  They  seemed  to  bubble  up  at  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  This  one  was  told  often: — ‘‘A  farmer 
came  in  the  store  one  day.  He  was  well  known  and  a 
customer  of  the  store.  He  walked  over  to  where  Uncle 
Ben  was  and  in  a very  serious  tone,  said : ^ Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Cliapman;  could  I get  trusted  for  a few  goods 
today?’  Instantly,  in  the  same  serious  tone,  came  the 
reply:  ^Idon’t  lmow.  You  can  tell  by  trying.*’ 

Mr.  Chapman  united  with  this  church  December  31, 
1832,  on  confession.  Mrs.  Chapman  united  July  5, 1835, 
also  on  confession.  She  was  bom  May  23, 1802. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  always  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
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tbe  church  aud  for  several  years  was  elected  chairman; 
and  three  or  four  times  was  elected  a trustee. 

He  was  one  of  the  movers  in  the  creation  of  Norwich 
Academy;  and  was  the  first  President  of  its  Board  of 
Timstees.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  The  Bank  of  Chenango  and  a long  time  Vice- 
President  of  its  Savings  Bank. 

In  184G  he  sold  his  dry  goods  stock  to  Chauncey  G. 
Wheeler,  who  moved  it  to  the  second  store  north,  whei*e 
he  continued  the  business  until  he  died,  in  1854. 

Mr.  Chapman  continued  his  business  with  groceries, 
hardware,  wall  paper,  etc.  In  1853  he  closed  all  out  and 
retired  from  business;  but  the  next  year,  in  May,  he 
bought  the  drug  stock  and  business  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Moses, 
which  was  located  in  The  Old  Stone  Block  ” about 
where  B.  E.  Keynolds  is  now.  It  had  been  running  some 
years.  How  it  came  about  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
now.  Mr.  Chapman  could  not  have  known  anything  of 
the  drug  business.  Being  out  of  business  he  may  have 
got  lonesome  and  thought  he  would  try  it  on.  It  showed 
that  he  had  no  fears  of  disaster,  for  he  knew  he  could 
sell  it.  He  knew  how  to  do  that  anyhow.  He  moved 
it  into  his  own  store  and  called  it  Apothecary’s 
Hall,”  and  hired  Dr.  Moses,  an  experienced  physician 
and  pharmacist”  as  assistant.  He  did  not  reckon  on 
any  disagreement  between  them.  In  August  it  came, 
and  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Moses.  This  left 
Uncle  Ben  ‘^boss  and  all  hands;”  but  he  wasn’t  scared 
a bit.  He  ran  the  store  until  the  fall  of  1854,  when  he 
sold  it  to  a very  capable  druggist,  C.  H.  Williamson, 
who  came  from  Cooperstown,  and  who  carried  on  the 
business  several  years.  Uncle  Ben  again  retired  from 
business,  finally. 

In  May,  1855,  William  Hayes  Chapman,  only  son  of 
Benjamin  Chapman  opened  The  Old  Chapman 
Store  ” with  a business  similar  to  that  which  his  father 
had  conducted  before  he  retired  the  first  time.  His  first 
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advertisement  was  careful  to  add  ‘‘  assisted  hy  Mr.  B. 
diapman,  ^ * which  meant  in  practice,  that  the  ‘ ‘ assist- 
ant furnished  the  ammunition  and  would  be  there  in 
his  big  chair  and  greet  his  old  customers  and  friends  as 
they  came  in.  The  business  was  a success  from  the 
start  and  dear  old  ‘‘  Uncle  Ben  was  to  be  found  in 
his  big  chair  in  the  store  every  day,  sometime,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Beside  that  he  did  very  little  to  occupy  his 
time,  except  to  read  the  papers  and  his  books.  Of  the 
latter  he  had  gathered  possibly  200  volumes  of  standard 
works. 

There  is  very  little  further  to  say  of  Mr.  Chapman. 
He  was,  naturally,  so  retiring,  quiet  and  unassuming  a 
man  that  one  wonders  how  he  ever  was  so  successful  as 
a merchant;  but  under  his  quiet  and  gentleness  there 
ran  a never  failing  stream  of  good  nature  and  humor 
which  was  ready  to  break  out  at  the  most  unexpected 
moment.  These  ebulitions  were  always  so  pat  and  per- 
tinent that  it  was  very  evident  they  were  not  studied 
but  were  the  flashes  of  a steady  current  of  friendliness 
which  was  flowing  all  the  time  through  his  nature. 

After  40  years  of  more  or  less  strenuous  business  life 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  intensely  the  ability  to  be  still,  so  he 
spent  very  much  time  in  his  home  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  March  16,  1880,  in  his  home, 
aged  80  years. 

Mrs.  Champan  lived  four  years  longer  in  the  home. 
She  died  March  9,  1884,  aged  nearly  82  years.  Both 
were  buried  in  Mt.  Hope. 

DAVID  MAYDOLE. 

An  early  prominent  business  man  of  Norwich  was 
David  Maydole.  He  was  bom  at  Sharon,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1807.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
and  Dutch  descent  on  his  father’s  side,  and  Dutch  on 
his  mother’s  side.  The  earliest  ancester  now  known 
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was  Alexander  Maydole,  who  was  married  in  Albany  in 
1736  to  Margratt  Berger.  This  was  unquestionable 
the  great-grandfather  of  David  Maydole;  and  his  wife, 
Margratt  Berger,  was  without  doubt  from  one  of  the 
early  German  or  Dutch  families  which  settled  first  in 
Ren^laerwick,  near  Albany,  amongst  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  that  neighborhood,  and  soon  after  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancestors  of  this  Maydole 
came  from  County  Ulster,  North  of  Ireland,  being  one 
of  the  Scotchmen  who  crossed  over  from  the  south- 
westerly portions  of  Scotland  into  County  Ulster  and 
there  established  that  race  of  sturdy,  intelligent  Scotch- 
Irish  people  who  have  played  so  large  a part  in  the 
development  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Maydole  was  a remarkable  mechanical  genuis 
and  became  a very  shrewd  business  man.  With 
thorough  honesty  and  integrity  unbounded,  he  had 
nothing  to  cover  up.  With  courage  unlimited,  rugged, 
hard  working  and  strong  of  muscle,  he  was  sure  to  suc- 
ceed, and  he  certainly  did. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  asserted  that  the  name  May- 
dole  was  originally  MacDougal  and  that  it  was  changM 
to  the  simpler  form  because  it  was  easier  written  and 
spoken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  never  be  changed 
back  to  the  original,  for  “ D.  Maydole,  Cast  Steel  has 
gone  to  the  farthermost  bound  of  civilization  in  all  the 
world;  and  even  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  could 
not  change  it  now. 

Alexander  Maydole,  the  father  of  David,  learned 
the  trade  of  shoemaker  in  Albany.  He  then  went  to 
Schoharie  County  and  worked  several  years;  then 
located  at  Sharon  on  the  well  known  “ Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  and  married  Anna  Van  Valkenburgh  in 
1798.  Her  father’s  name  was  Adam.  They  had  twelve 
children.  Nine  of  them  grew  up.  The  father  died  in 
1818.  Of  these  children,  David  was  the  sixth.  Pru- 
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denee  was  enforced  on  him  as  well  as  industry,  as  his 
father  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances.  The  les- 
sons were  thoroughly  learned  so  that  he  never  forgot 
them  as  long  as  he  lived.  Winters  he  was  at  school 
in  Meeley  Hollow  for  some  years;  after  which  the 
family  moved  to  Texas  Valley,  Cortland  county  (now 
Marathon),  onto  a small  farm.  His  mother  was  an 
excellent  woman  and  of  very  good  judgment.  She 
brought  up  the  family  well.  She  taught  them  the 
homely  virtues  of  honesty,  industry  and  prudence. 
From  1818,  when  his  father  died,  David  worked  for 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  summers  and  attended 
school  winters,  until  1822,  when  he  became  15.  In  Jan- 
uaiy  of  that  year,  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  black- 
smith shop  of  James  Glover  in  Oxford, — one  of  the 
oldest  trades  known  to  men,  and  generally  looked  upon 
as  a very  hard,  dirty  and  less  liable  to  be  remunerative 
above  a hare  living,  than  anyother;  and  yet  it  was  the 
starting  of  David  Maydole’s  fortune  and  fame.  The 
papers  were  drawn  by  Lieut.  Gov.  John  Tracy  and 
David  chose  Mr.  Glover  as  his  guardian.  The  appren- 
ticeship continued  six  years.  Then  he  w^anted  a busi- 
ness of  his  own.  His  brother,  Jacob,  was  running  a 
shop  in  Eaton  and  David  secured  a partnership  with 
him,  in  the  fall  of  1828,  which  lasted  two  years.  Then 
he  sold  out  to  Jacob  (1830)  and  worked  for  Gardner 
and  Abbott  a year.  In  1831  he  went  to  Lebanon  as 
partner  of  Daniel  Abbott  in  the  Edge  Tool  business 
and  remained  two  years.  He  then  went  back  to  Eaton 
and  bought  out  Lym<an  Abbott,  who  had  a chair  factory 
and  water  power.  David  turned  it  into  a blacksmith 
shop  and  made  edge  tools  and  carriage  springs,  in 
which  he  did  a good  business,  having  four  fires  running. 
In  1837  he  thought  to  enlarge  his  business,  so  in  com- 
pany with  hi:  brother.Jam.es,  who  was  a blacksmith,  he 
bought  the  Gardner  and  Abbott  Scythe  factory  and 
water  power  and  60  acres  of  land.  Spent  a year  in 
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working  the  farm  and  getting  ready  for  business,— 
nothing  more.  VYhen  the  title  was  delivered,  it  was 
found  to  be  imperfect  and  they  refused  to  take  it.  David 
then  thought  it  a good  time  to  leave  Eaton  for  some 
other  location,  so  in  1840  he  moved  to  Norwich  and 
formed  a partnership  with  Levi  Ray,  who  was  carrying 
on  a blacksmithing  business  in  the  ‘ ‘ Old  Stone  Shop  ' ^ 
on  East  Main  street,  wliich  was  still  standing  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  E.  L.  Smith  tore  it  down  and 
erected  the  substantial  brick  store  on  the  same  ground. 

Mr.  Maydole^s  part  of  the  work  was  edge  tools  and 
carriage  springs,  at  which  he  had  become  an  expert, 
and  had  a wide  reputation  in  this  vicinity.  In  1848 
Arnold  and  Daniel  Wait  had  built  a carpenter  shop  on 
the  ground  whereon  is  now  the  wood  part  of  the  Ham- 
mer shop.  The  power  was  the  waste  water  from  the 
canal  above  the  lock  which  was  just  east  of  the  shop. 
Mr.  Maydole  leased  one  half  of  the  Wait  shop  and  half 
the  power  and  in  his  own  name  opened  up  the  tool  and 
spring  business;  and  about  this  time  began  making 
adze-eye  hammers.  I cannot  find  just  when  it  was,  but 
think  it  was  at  some  time  during  the  partnership  with 
Ray;  some  large  building  was  being  put  up  in  the  village 
— possibly  the  Methodist  or  Episcopal  churches.  James 
Parton  tells  the  story  in  ‘‘  Captains  of  Industry.^’  Six 
carpenters  came  from  out  of  town  to  help  in  the  work. 
One  of  them  forgot  to  bring  his  hammer  and  went  to 
David  Maydole  to  have  one  made.  Whether  he  was 
sent  there  or  not  does  not  appear;  or  whether  he  went 
to  the  shop  nearest  his  job,  and  it  happened  to  be  May- 
dole’s.  If  this  was  the  way  of  it,  the  job  was  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  probably  as  it  was  very  near  the  ^y 
Stone  Shop,  and  was  built  in  1834-5. 1 quote  from  Par- 
ton: — “ Make  as  good  a hammer  as  you  know  how. 
This  was  touching  David  in  a tender  place.  Perhaps 
you  don’t  want  to  pay  for  one  as  good  as  I know  how  to 
make.  Yea  I do,  I want  a good  hammer.  The  black- 
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Bmitibi  made  him  one  of  the  best.  It  was  probably 
tiie  best  hammer  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  world, 
since  it  contained  two  or  three  improvements  never 
before  combined  in  the  instrument.  The  man  was  very 
much  pleased  and  showed  it  to  his  companions.  All  of 
them  left  an  order  for  a hammer.  Then  the  contractor 
ordered  one,  intimating  that  the  one  for  him  ought  to 
be  better  than  the  others.  I cannot  do  it,  said  David. 
When  I make  anything,  I make  it  as  good  as  I can,  no 
matter  who  it  is  for.  ’ ’ Then  the  storekeeper  of  the  vih 
lage  ordered  two  dozen.’’  It  looks  as  though  Parton 
thought  there  was  but  one  storekeeper  in  town  at  that 
time,  whereas  there  were  nearer  40.  If  he  had  said  the 
hardware  storekeeper  it  would  probably  have  been 
true  and  that  one  would  have  been  Hiram  Weller;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  the  one.  Whoever 
he  was  he  got  the  hammers,  and  David  Maydole  was 
started  in  the  hammer  making  business. 

Mr.  Parton  came  to  Norwich  in  1873,  on  an  engage^ 
ment  to  deliver  a lecture.  This  was  the  time  he  got  his 
notes  about  Mr.  Maydole  for  the  book  mentioned.  The 
lecture  was  one  of  the  course  given  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Association.  He  was  to  be  here  all  day,  so  some  of  us 
invited  him  to  take  a walk  and  see  the  village,  which,  of 
course,  we  were  very  proud  ef.  We  suggested  that  he 
might  enjoy  a trip  through  the  Hammer  factory,  to 
which  he  assented,  and  we  went  in.  Mr.  Maydole  was  in 
the  office.  Mr.  Parton  was  introduced  and  Mr.  May- 
dole  said  he  would  show  us  through.  He  took  much 
pains  to  explain  carefully  to  Mr.  Parton  the  process  of 
making  hammers;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  office, 
Mr.  Maydole  gave  him  a hammer.  Mr.  Parton  spoke 
his  thanks  into  Mr.  Maydole ’s  ear  and  wound  up  with: 
Well,  Mr.  Maydole,  you  make  a pretty  good  ham- 
mer.’ Instantly  Mr.  Maydole ’s  body  straightened  up 
in  great  dignity,  and  he  shot  out,  like  the  crack  of  a 
pistol — ^ No  Sir ! I don ’t  make  a pretty  good  hammer. 
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I make  the  best  hammer  that’s  made  in  the  world,  Sir.” 

The  adze  eye  he  ought  to  have  patented,  as  well  as 
other  vital  improvements  in  hammers,  but  he  did  not; 
nor  did  he  advei*tise — but  once.  That  was  January  15, 
1849.  In  the  summer  of  1848  the  Wait  and  Maydole 
shop  burned  all  up,  causing  a loss  of  $1,500.00  more 
than  the  insurance.  This  was  a very  severe  blow  to  Mr. 
Maydole.  It  would  ha\^  crushed  many  men.  During 
the  fire  he  was  so  dazed  that  men  had  to  hold  him  by 
o:|ui  qsuj  o:^  pamuu9:^0p  os  btsm.  eq  uimn 

seething  furnace  to  try  to  save  his  property.  By  the 
next  day,  when  all  that  was  wood  had  been  devoured 
and  everything  was  ruined,  he  was  himself  again,  ^and 
with  splendid  courage  was  planning  for  a new  building. 
He  very  soon  had  bought  out  the  Waits  and  he  was 
planning  for  bigger  things  than  he  had  thought  of 
before.  Nine  months  after  this,  came  this  short  adver- 
tisement in  the  Chenango  Union,  and  presumably  in  the 
Chenango  Telegraph  also : 

‘ * David  Maydole  advertises  that  his  new  shop  is  all 
going  making  hammers,  axes  and  edge  tools.”  That 
told  the  whole  story.  In  present  day  phrase,  That 
W348  goin’  some.”  This  building  covered  the  same 
ground  as  the  other;  it  was  of  wood  and  still  remains 
as  built,  except  that  a third  story  was  put  on  it  in  1856 
to  provide  more  room.  It  will  probably  be  replaced 
by  biick  in  a few  years.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Maydole 
found  it  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  business  going. 
Several  times  he  went  around  to  the  stores  and  bor- 
rowed ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  dollars  or  what- 
ever the  merchants  could  spare,  to  enable  liim  to  pay 
oft’  his  help.  When  the  money  came  in  he  would  go 
around  and  return  it.  No  one  ever  refused  to  loan  him 
at  these  times.  They  knew  it  was  entirely  safe.  My 
father  was  one  of  the  loanei*s,  I remember. 

Nelson  B.  Hale  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Maydole 
in  1853.  He  was,  though  a farmer’s  son,  a very  thorough 
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business  man;  and  though  he  was  in  the  factory  less 
than  two  years,  he  had  in  that  time  introduced  ideas 
into  the  business  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  the 
business  and  to  Mr.  Maydole.  The  latter  was  very 
quick  to  see  the  advantages  and  to  adopt  the  ideas. 
With  all  his  misfortunes  , Mr.  Maydole  never  lost  faith 
in  himself,  nor  in  the  business.  The  panic  of  1857  re- 
duced the  amount  of  business  somewhat,  but  it  went 
through  all  right  and  when  trade  started  again,  he  was 
ready  for  it.  He  never  used  any  questionable  methods, 
no  matter  what  the  temptation  was.  No  hammer  was 
stamped  with  his  name  that  was  not  as  perfect  as 
constant  inspection  and  care  could  make  it.  In  1849 
he  received  a silver  medal  from  American  Institute, 
New  York,  for  perfection  in  hammers. 

Mr.  Maydole  was  a skillful  and  inventive  merchanic. 
Several  times,  when  some  article  was  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hammers  ,he  would  invent  a machine  to 
make  it;  and  he  was  also  ready  to  adopt  new  methods 
when  there  was  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  their  use. 
Up  to  1876  he  had  used  hand  forging  entirely.  About 
that  time  he  became  convinced  of  the  advantage,  both 
in  time  saved  and  better  results  to  the  steel  in  the  use 
of  presses,  so  he  bought  and  installed  them.  Many  of 
the  forgers  who  had  been  in  his  employ  for  many  years, 
were  very  much  incensed  and  tried  hard  to  stop  it. 
Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  quit ; but  he  went  ahead 
and  put  in  the  presses.  All  who  stayed  were  given  good 
jobs  and  no  time  lost.  When  any  came  back  he  gave 
them  work  just  the  same  as  the  others.  He  held  no  re- 
sentment against  any. 

Mr.  Maydole  was  never  called  by  any  familiar  name, 
nor  nickname.  Somehow,  no  name  but  David  Maydole 
seemed  to  just  fit  him,  and  yet  he  was  very  friendly  and 
kind  with  the  men,  and  many  of  them  had  abundant 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  help  any  of  them  who  were  in 
need. 
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January  13, 1854,  Mr.  Maydole’s  mother,  Mrs.  Axma 
(Van  Valkeaburgh)  Wiles,  died  in  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

He  married  (first)  May  5,  1830,  Mary  Madelia, 
Hartshorn,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hartshorn,  long  a magis- 
trate of  Lebanon.  She  died  in  1843.  He  married  (sec- 
ond) Charlena  Dickinson  in  1846, — daughter  of  Abner 
Dickinson  of  Preston.  She  died  May  10, 1898.  Mr.  May- 
dole  died  October  14, 1882. 

While  Mr.  Maydole  was  an  apprentice  in  Oxford,  he 
was  converted  and  united  with  the  (then)  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  in  that  village.  He  was  afterwards  a member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Morrisville.  He 
joined  this  church  June  29, 1840  by  letter  from  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Eaton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Maydole  was 
very  loyal  to  his  church.  He  had  twice  been  elected 
trustee.  By  will  he  bequeated  $1,000.00  to  it,  which 
was  put  into  the  new  organ  in  1884. 

He  gave  a great  deal  to  his  church.  After  the  re- 
pairs of  1874,  at  the  first  auction  of  the  new  pews,  he 
undoubtedly  intended  to  have  the  first  choice  of  the 
pews ; but  it  developed  that  Mr.  Chapman  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  same  thing.  They  were  both  at  the 
sale,  but  I cannot  remember  which  started  the  bidding. 
Everybody  knew  ‘‘  what  was  up  so  no  one  else  bid. 
The  bidding  between  these  two  stalwarts  soon  ran  up 
to  $30.00  where  it  stood  in  favor  of  Mr.  Maydole.  By 
and  by  Mr.  Chapman  said  $31.00,  which,  after  a while 
Mr.  Maydole  raised  to  $32.00.  Just  as  it  was  to  be 
struck  off,  Mr.  Chapman  said  $33.00,  which  Mr.  May- 
dole  decided  not  to  raise,  so  Mr.  Chapman  got  it.  This 
never  happened  before,  and  I am  sure  it  never  will 
again.  Selling  church  pews  was  the  rule  for  the  first 
half  century'  of  this  church,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  ill  feeling  and  real  hardship  both  to  the 
members  and  to  the  trustees.  The  fire  which  wiped 
out  the  church  building  in  1858,  wiped  out  also  all  the 
deeds  of  privately  owned  pews  for  ever.  The  Gospel 
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plan  is  fast  coming  into  favor— absolutely  free  pewe 
and  weekly  contributions,  also  voluntary,  ‘‘  according 
as  God  has  prospered  you.”  It  ^es  a long  time  and 
a good  deal  of  argument  to  get  people-  to  trust  God, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be  willing  to  do  it  entirely 
this  side  of  Heaven;  but  that  is  tke  ideal  and  we  are 
slowly  working  toward  it.  Have  faith  in  God,  He  will 
bring  it  to  pass.  ’ ’ 

Rev.  Hiram  Doane  followed  Mr.  Bush  and  began  the 
oversight  of  the  church,  January  6,  1856;  and  July  15, 
was  installed  by  Chenango  Presbytery,  When  I say 
that  Mr.  Doane  was  a Congregationalist,  the  statement 
should  be  writ  in  large  capitals.  Truman  Enos  had  at 
last  found  a man  as  strong  a Congregationalist  as  he. 
After  Mr.  Doane  had  got  well  into  the  work  of  the 
church,  it  became  evident  and  inevitable  that  the  church 
would  return  to  Congregationalism.  Mr.  Doane  was 
firm  in  that  faith,  and  with  great  tact  and  persistence 
led  the  church  in  that  direction. 

The  returning  to  the  old  love  ” was  muck  more 
disastrous  than  the  breaking  away  in  1836.  Then  there 
were  but  two  of  the  membership  who  were  forced  out; 
now  there  were  perhaps  a dozen.  Then  it  was  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  church ; the  man  who,  more  than 
any  other,  had  brought  the  church  into  being — himself 
and  his  wife  were  forced  out;  now  it  was  several  of 
that  class — prominent  and  influential  members  and 
families  who  still  held  very  decidedly  to  their  Presby* 
terian  faith.  Probably  the  most  prominent  among  them^ 
was  Charles  A,  Thorpe,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Nor- 
wich, and  his  family — Mrs.  Susan  M.  Thorpe,  and  their 
three  daughters — Samh  S.,  who  married  William  S, 
Thomas  in  1855,  and  moved  to  the  west  before  the 
crisis  came;  Elizabeth  (always  called  “ Lizzie),  wife  of 
Horace  G.  Prindle,  also  a prominent  lawyer  of  Nor- 
wich, and  county  judge  for  four  terms;  and  Mary  S., 
who  was  then  unmarried.  These  were  accounted  the 
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leaders  in  the  opposition.  They  were  all  very  intelli- 
gent people  and  fluent  talkers.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  what  they  thought  of  the  attitude  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  bom  June  26,  1796,  in  Butternuts^ 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  no  doubt  attended  in  his  boy- 
hood the  schools  in  his  native  village  and  made  good 
progress,  for  in  1812,  when  he  was  16,  he  entered  Ham- 
ilton College  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1816,  and  very  soon  entered  the  office  of  Judge 
Campbell,  in  Cooperstown,  and  began  the  study  of  law. 
He  was  admitted  in  October,  1820;  practiced  about  a 
year  in  New  Berlin  and  then  went  to  Oxford  as  partner 
with  Judge  John  Tracy,  who  had  but  a few  years  be- 
fore entered  upon  the  thirty  and  more  years  of  his 
distinguished  public  career  in  various  State  offices. 
Mr.  Thorpe  was,  a little  later,  a partner  in  the  office  of 

Count  ” Heniy  Van  Der  Lyn,  in  Oxford.  In  1828 
he  moved  to  Norwich  and  formed  a partnership  with 
David  Buttolph,  which  was  continued  five  years.  They 
were  in  a little  office  which  formerly  belonged  to  James 
Bird  sail,  located  on  the  west  side  of  South  Broad 
Street,  just  north  of  Chapman’s  store.  The  next  year 
he  married,  November  12,  Miss  Susan  Miller  Avery. 
She  was  born  May  6, 1805.  They  joined  this  church  on 
confession,  May  7,  1848,  and  soon  became  prominent 
and  efficient  in  its  work. 

After  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Buttolph  expired, 
Mr.  Thorpe  opened  an  office  by  himself  in  Norwich, 
which  he  continued  until  1846,  when  the  state  of  his 
health  ccmpelled  him  to  retire  from  business  entirely. 

Squeer  Thap,”  as  he  was  generally  called  by  the 
older  men  of  the  village,  had  not  aspired  to  public 
office;  but  he  became  justice  of  the  peace  for  one  or 
more  terms.  He  had  been  a good  lawyer,  but  as  a pen- 
man he  was  not  a success;  and  many  were  the  stories 
current  fifty  years  ago,  about  the  troubles  court  officers 
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were  put  to  in  deciphering  Mr.  Thorpe  ^3  legal  papers. 
One  of  these  had  to  do  with  a summons  which  he  wrote 
returnable  in  South  New  Berlin.  The  Court  had  con- 
vened and  was  ready  for  the  ca^se,  “ when  lo  and  be- 
hold ’ ’ the  officers  were  in  the  same  predicament  as 
Belshazzer.  The  Astrologers  and  the  Soothsayers 
were  not  able  to  read  the  writing/*  so  an  ofiScer  was 
dispatched  to  Norwich  for  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  the  Court 
waited  until  he  came  and  played  the  part  of  Daniel, 
when  the  Court  resumed  business. 

He  was  very  enthusiastic  in  his  zeal  for  the  build- 
ing of  Norwich  Academy  in  1843-44.  He  was  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  several  years  and  was  Presi- 
dent, I think,  most  of  the  time.  As  the  close  of  the 
spring  term  of  1857  drew  near,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Academy  being  too  small  to  hold  the  crowd  which 
always  attended  the  exhibition  exercises,  and  the  Bap- 
tist Church  not  desiring  that  it  should  be  held  in  their 
audience  room',  as  had  been  done  for  a few  previous 
years,  it  being  the  largest  hall  in  the  village,  Mr. 
Thorpe,  President  of  the  Board,  proposed  to  procure 
Floral  Hall,  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  on  West  Main  Street. 
The  students  as  a body  protested.  Floral  Hall  had 
been  used  as  a cattle  pen  during  the  winter  by  Jed.  E. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  was  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
unless  it  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  painted.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Thorpe  wanted  the  students  to  make  “a 
bee  ” and  clean  it  themselves,  but  when  he  found  that 
they  were  not  so  disposed,  he  proposed  to  start  a dollar 
subscription  and  so  raise  the  money  for  the  renova- 
tion ; but  it  had  been  delayed  so  long  and  the  building 
was  so  manifestly  unfit,  the  students  rebelled.  It  was 
of  further  importance  because  the  Principal,  Prof. 
David  G.  Barber,  and  the  Science  and  Languages 
teacher.  Prof.  Albert  Gould,  were  not  going  to  remain 
longer  in  the  faculty;  and  they  were  to  be  presented 
with  souvenirs.  They  were  very  highly  esteemed.  The 
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etudents  therefore  pi'ocnred  carnages  and  transported 
themselves  with  the  teachers  to  Sherburne.  Mr.  Med- 
bnry  put  on  a fine  dinner ; after  which,  and  around  the 
table,  the  Exhibition  was  held,  all  of  which  was  very 
satisfactory  to  those  pi‘esent.  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Barnes, 
one  of  the  trustees,  favored  very  strongly  the  conten- 
tion of  the  students,  saying  that  they  were  right  and 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  wrong.  In  telling  the  circumstances, 
he  summed  it  all  up  in  this  laconic  sentence:  Squeer 

Thap  thought  he  could  raise  a hell  of  a breeze  on  a dol- 
lar, but  he  didn’t  make  it  out.” 

This  was  one  side  of  Mr.  Thoi*p’s  nature — he  was 
veiy  persistent  in  whatever  he  wanted  to  do;  and  yet 
he  was  a thoroughly  Christian  man,  fastidiously  honest 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men ; a thorough 
student  of  the  Bible  and  made  a very  valuable  Bible 
class  teacher.  Now  that  he  had  leisure,  he  made  a pro- 
found study  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  through 
the  Wilderness;  and  himself  drew  a large  map  showing 
their  route  and  their  triumphal  entry  into  Palestine. 
The  text  of  the  description  of  this  map  he  used  as  a 
lecture  before  Sunday  schools  and  churches.  It  was 
veiy  interesting,  although  it  gave  the  impression  that 
he  was  a crank  on  the  subject.  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randall 
says  of  him : ‘ * Mr.  Thorpe  was  an  excellent  and  pains- 
taking lawyer;  and  a most  worthy,  exemplary  and 
estimable  citizen.”  February  14,  1840,  he  bought  the 
house  which  stood  on  the  same  ground  now  covered  by 
the  M.  E.  Chui'ch  and  lived  there  many  years.  This 
home  was  the  abode  of  sociability  and  friendliness, 
and  many  were  the  social  gatherings  within  its  walls, 
presided  over  by  the  parents  and  the  estimable  daugh- 
ters. They  were  very  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the 
best  people  in  Norwich.  He  was  elected  trustee  of  the 
church  five  times  and  was  devoted  to  its  interests,  as 
were  also  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  Mary.  Lizzie 
was  not  a member. 
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Mrs.  Thorpe  wbs  just  as  irreconcilable  as  her  hus- 
band, regarding  the  attitude  of  the  majority  in  the 
church  breaking  away  from  Presbyterianism.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Levy  Ray,  Mr.  and  Mrsr- Abner  Wamerj  Peacon 
Samuel  W.  Williams  and  several  others  consorted  with 
Mr.  Thorpe  and  his  family.  Many  hard  things  were 
said  and  Mr.  Thorpe  was  summoned  before  the  church; 
and  again  a church  trial  was  on  in  full  tilt ; which  re- 
sulted in  Mr.  Thorpe's  name  being  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  members,  with  most  of  those  who  were  with 
him ; and  later,  he  was  excluded  and  Deacon  Williams 
deposed  from  the  deaconate.  The  talking,  however, 
was  not  all  on  one  side. 

This  drastic  action  resulted  in  a Presbyterian 
Church  being  organized  about  the  middle  of  J uly,  1859, 
composed  of  the  recalcitrant  members.  The  use  of  the 
Academy  Chapel  was  engaged ; Rev.  Hiram  Dyer  was 
engaged  as  pastor,  and  services  established  there.  This, 
however,  did  not  settle  the  controversy;  and  a good 
deal  was  said  against  those  in  the  church  who  favored 
the  proposal  of  breaking  away  from  the  anomalous 
position  in  which  the  church  was  then  being  held.  They 
claimed  to  be  the  real  owners  of  the  property  and 
ealled  on  the  others,  who  were  largely  in  the  majority, 
to  surrender  it  to  them,  which  was,  of  course,  flatly 
refused  and  the  Congregational  majority  summoned 
the  opposition  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  censured  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
church. 

Rev.  Hiram  Doane,  who  was  called  by  the  majority, 
accepted  the  call  and  began  his  labors  Sunday,  January 
6,  1856,  and  July  15,  following,  was  installed  by  Chen- 
ango Presbytery.  January  30, 1857,  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  resigned  and  the  church  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  church,  declared 
that  hereafter  it  would  administer  its  affairs  accord- 
ing to  Congregational  forms  as  generally  understood. 
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This  resolution  was  signed  hj  Deacon  Elijah  Chamber- 
lin and  twenty-five  male  members. 

Thus  matters  stood  Sunday,  February  2,  1858,  at 
which  date,  in  the  early  morning,  the  “ Old  Meeting 
House  took  fire  and  within  two  hours  was  literally 
wiped  off  the  map.  While  it  was  saddening  to  all  the 
members,  it  was  really  a blessing  in  disguise;  for  the 
meeting  house  **  could  no  longer  be  a bone  of  conten- 
tion. Neither  faction  could  build,  nor  could  they  sell 
the  lot  had  they  desired. 

Of  course  there  was  no  service  that  morning;  but 
The  First  Baptist  Church,  through  their  pastor,  Eev. 
Lyman  Wright,  generously  offered  the  use  of  their 
audience  room  for  an  afternoon  service.  This  was 
accepted  and  Mr.  Doane  held  services  there.  The  story 
was  told  then,  and  was  lately  printed  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  Boston,  that  Mr.  Wright,  at  service  that 
morning,  gave  notice  that  the  Congregational  Church 
was  burning  and  that  he  had  offered  the  use  of  our 
audience  room  to  that  church  for  an  afternoon  serv- 
ice and  it  had  been  accepted.  We  will  close  with  the 
Doxology.’’  We  appreciate  the  joke;  and  something 
may  have  been  said  which  could,  by  a little  change,  be 
made  to  appear  as  stated  in  the  story,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  fire  started  about  5 A.  M.  and  was  all 
burned  out  at  7 A.  M. ; and  as  church  services  did  not 
b^in  until  10:30  A.  M.,  Elder  Wright  could  not  have 
given  notice  that  the  church  was  burning.  He  did 
offer  the  use  of  the  church  and  it  was  thankfully  used ; 
and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  joker  whether  it  was 
true  or  not. 

Very  soon  the  chapel  of  the  Academy  was  secured 
and  regular  services  resumed.  They  were  continued 
there  during  the  spring  and  summer,  until  November, 
when  168  South  Broad  street  was  secured  from  Raw- 
son  Close.  It  was  a store,  and  had  be^  used  by  him  as 
a furniture  sales  room.  It  was  fitted  up  with  a pulpit. 
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and  a platform  for  the  choir.  A cabinet  organ  fur- 
nished the  instrumental  music,  and  Miss  Nettie  C.  Pike 
was  engaged  as  organist.  Mr.  John  G.  Pike,  her 
father,  was  chorister.  Miss  Pike  had  been  organist  in 
the  church  since  1855.  A man  by  the  name  of  Babcock 
had  an  organ  factoiy  in  Guilford  in  the  early  ’40 ’s. 
He  made  one  for  the  Baptist  Church  and,  I am  con- 
fident, that  he  made  the  one  in  the  Congregational 
also ; and  about  the  same  time,  which  was  probably  soon 
after  the  Stone  Baptist  Church  was  built — 1844-45. 
Miss  Pike  was  to  begin  a new  engagement  as  organist 
the  very  day  the  church  burned. 

Mr.  Close,  the  owner  of  the  hall  occupied  by  the 
church,  was  also  an  undertaker;  which  fact  a joker 
readily  seized  upon  when  it  became  known  that  th^ 
church  had  engaged  it  for  its  services.  He  called  it 
Coffin  Hall and  by  that  name  it  was  known  as  long 
as  the  church  used  it. 

Mr.  Doane  remained  pastor  until  October,  1860. 
Early  in  1859,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  members  of 
the  church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos  brought  letters  from  the 
church  in  Sherburne,  and  February  3,  they  again 
resumed  their  places  in  the  fellowship  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Norwich,  after  an  absence  of 
almost  twenty  years.  I have  no  records,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  they  had  not  been  inside  the  old 
church  building  in  all  that  time,  though  Mr.  Enos  must 
have  passed  it  at  least  once  each  day  in  going  to  and 
from  their  home  on  West  Main  street.  The  old  meeting 
house  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  build,  and  for  wdiich  he 
had  sacrificed  so  much,  was  his  no  longer,  but  we  can 
imagine  how  much  of  satisfaction  it  awakened  in  him, 
when  he  again  stood  up  among  the  membership  and 
again  assumed  his  rightful  place.  He  was  now  nearly 
80  years  old  and  could  not  take  any  active  part  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  back 
home  afforded  him  great  happiness.  Though  so  old, 
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his  back  was  not  bent,  and  be  still  walked  with  the 
same  firm  and  dignified  bearing  of  the  years  agone; 
and  still  attracted  attention  as  he  qnietly  passed  along 
the  street  Mr,  Scoville  took  very  great  pleasure  in 
associating  with  him,  and  he  soon  won  the  old  soldier’s 
heart.  He  saw  that  one  of  the  arm  chairs  was  set  just 
in  under  where  he  stood  preaching  (in  the  new  church 
of  1862)  and  he  invited  Mr,  Enos  to  sit  there  during 
the  ser^uces,  so  that  he  could  hear  the  reading  and  the 
seimon.  These  little  attentions  were  really  the  cause 
of  these  histories,  for  while  they  were  visiting,  Mr. 
Scoville  drew  him  out  and  led  him  on  in  the  story  of  the 
long  ago;  and  the  pastor  was  ready  with  pencil  and 
paper  to  put  the  incidents  on  record,  and  no  one  re- 
membered them  as  well  as  Mr.  Enos. 

There  was  no  question  that  the  majority  was  with 
Mr.  Doane,  but  at  a meeting  of  the  society,  June  30, 
1860,  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  pastorate.  It 
was  not  accepted.  However,  at  a similar  meeting  Au- 
gust 2,  he  again  resigned.  This  was  accepted  and  he 
left  in  October. 

For  the  next  nine  months  the  pulpit  was  not  reg- 
uiraiy  filled,  but  services  were  conducted  in  the  ware- 
room  hall  and  pastors  from  the  neighboring  churches 
preached  occasionally,  >so  that  the  ohurch  was  not  left 
to  drift.  After  the  fire  the  troubles  in  the  church  en- 
tirely estoped  any  efforts  to  rebuild  for  nearly  a year 
and  a half ; but  the  members  who  believed  in  a Congre- 
gational Church  were  loyal  to  their  convictions  and  did 
not  grow  weary  nor  faint  by  the  way.”  On  July  2, 
1859,  it  was  voted  to  erect  a new  church  building ; but 
legal  questions  appeared  which  delayed  the  matter  two 
years  more.  (Ser.  1,  p.  29.)  February  19,  1861,  a 
series  of  resolutions  was  passed,  entirely  severing  all 
connection  with  Presbytery,  and  making  the  church 
entirely  independent.  This  action  was  taken  four 
months  after  Mr.  Doane  had  left  the  place,  so  it  could 
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not  be  charged  to  his  personality  and  influence.  It  was 
simply  the  settled  purpo'se  of  the  members  to  be  able 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  themselves;  and  this 
they  fully  decided  to  do. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Doane,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  was  a most  original  and  forceful 
preacher.  He  had  a stiff  leg;  he  had  a decided  nasal 
twang  in  his  voice;  he  was  very  homely  of  face  and 
quite  awkward  in  manner  and  gait,  but — a very  import- 
ant word  just  there — fifteen  minutes  after  he  began  to 
speak,  a stranger  would  have  forgotten  all  these 
idiosyncracies ; their  presence  being  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  the  words  of  wisdom  which  came  from  his 
lips.  His  sermons  were  epigramatic  in  a great  degree 
and  fixed  ones  attention  closely.  An  instance  I well 
remember.  Services  were  being  held  in  the  old  Acad- 
emy Chapel.  One  day  in  his  sermon,  he  said : — ‘ ‘ Eelig- 
ion  is  a skeleton  hanging  on  the  wall.  Orthodoxy  comes 
along  and  crawling  inside,  it  peers  through  the  holes 
where  the  eyes  ought  to  be ; breathes  through  the  place 
where  the  nose  ought  to  be;  speaks  through  the  place 
where  the  mouth  ought  to  be  and  cries  O-R-T-H-0- 
D-O-X-Y ! O-E-T-H-O-D-O-X-Y ! ’ » 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  lecture  courses,  some 
noted  lecturer,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  reach 
Norwich  for  the  evening  set  for  his  lecture,  would  wire 
the  committee.  They  at  once  engaged  Mr.  Doane  to  fill 
the  number.  He  did  not  fail  to  gave  a satisfactory 
address  even  on  short  notice.  (Ser.  1,  p.  64.) 

The  man  who  followed  by  Mr.  Doane  was  Eev. 
Samuel  Scoville — a wonderful  personality.  He  inaug- 
urated a new  era  in  this  church — an  era  of  love,  which 
completely  transformed  it;  overcoming  all  bitterness, 
acrimony  and  estrangement,  made  brethren  of  those 
who  a few  years  before  were  utterly  irreconilable,  and 
made  them  see  how  far  from  the  great  law  of  Christ 
they  had  gotten  away. 
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The  call  and  coming  of  Mr.  Scoville  are  related  in 
detail  in  Ser  1,  pp.  30-33. 

He  came  to  Norwich  first,  February  3^  1861,  and 
preached  two  sermons  ; then  he  returned  to  Brooklyn, 
and  waited  patiently  (I  speak  advisedly)  for  the  call. 
It  came  early  in  J une  and  he  began  a ‘ ‘ three  months 
on  trial  engagement  on  Sunday,  Jime  23.  In  Septem- 
ber he  was  formally  called  to  the  pastorate;  accepted; 
went  to  Peekskill  and  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet 
Eliza  Beecher,  only  daughter  of  Eev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  by  the  father  at  the  Beecher  country  home. 
Returning  with  his  bride  to  Norwich  in  October,  he 
began  the  remarkable  pastorate  of  18  years.  His  com- 
ing at  this  time  was,  in  its  far  reaching  results,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  which  ever  occurred  in  Nor- 
wich. 

It  was  his  first  pastorate  and  he  was  therefore  with- 
out experience.  The  two  sermons  he  preached  February 
3,  were  the  first  he  had  written  and  preached.  He  was 
so  STire  the  call  would  come  that  he  just  waited  for  it, 
refusing  other  openings  into  which  he  might  have  en- 
tered. He  was  sure  God  had  a work  for  him  to  do  in 
Norwich,  and  yet  he  had  never  seen  Norwich  before 
that  winter  morning.  He  was  recommended  by  Prof. 
Charles  Hopkins,  late  principal  of  Norwich  Academy; 
but  at  this  time  proprietor  of  Chenango  County  Book- 
store, which  had  been  carried  on  by  James  G.  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  Hopkins  was  a classmate  with  Mr.  Scoville 
in  Yale.  He  knew  him  so  well  that  he  pressed  the  matter 
very  strongly,  so  the  trustees  invited  him  to  conduct 
the  services  for  February  3.  The  trustees  and  other 
members  on  whom  the  care  of  the  church  rested,  were 
at  their  wits  ends  with  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
which  beset  the  church.  With  neither  a pastor  nor  a 
meeting  house,  and  many  conflicting  opinions  to  be  har- 
monized before  anything  like  a settled  policy  could  be 
assured  to  a pastor,  or  a building  erected.  Added  to 
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this  several  legal  questions  must  be  satisfactorily  set- 
tled ; and  the  hostility  of  the  Guernsey  family  showed 
signs  of  indefinitely  postponing  the  erection  of  the 
much-needed  church  building.  The  trustees  were  Col. 
Hewitt,  Judge  Lewis  Kingsley,  John  Hammond,  Sam- 
uel E.  PerLee,  Samuel  H.  Barnes  and  Charles  P. 
Browning.  Hewitt,  Kingsley,  Hammond  and  Browning 
were  members  of  the  church;  Barnes  and  PerLee  were 
not;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a harmonious  feeling  on  the 
part  of  these  men,  and  a strong  desire  to  find  a way  out 
of  the  difficulties  which  confronted  them.  Added  to 
these  obstructions  was  the  determination  to  break  away 
from  every  Presbyterian  form  of  procedure.  One  can 
well  pity  this  body  of  men  on  which  lay  these  perplex- 
ing problems  which  they  were  set  to  solve ; and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  they  took  four  months  to  see  their  way 
clear  to  a definite  proposal  to  Mr.  Scoville.  However 
much  they  might  doubt  and  hesitate  to  assume  the  risk, 
Mr.  Scoville ’s  heart  bounded  with  joy  and  he  was  eager 
to  get  into  the  harness.  He  had  been  on  the  ground 
but  a short  time  before  his  energy  and  sublime  opti- 
mism changed  the  whole  trend  of  affairs.  He  began  the 
three  months’  engagement  June  23.  Work  on  the 
foundation  of  the  church  was  pushed  rapidly  and  Au- 
gust 3,  at  2 P.  M.  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  quite 
elaborate  exercises,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which 
was  the  singing  by  the  audience  of  the  hymn  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Judge  Kingsley,  set  to  Old 
Hundred,”  Mr.  Scoville  made  the  opening  address, 
and  after  the  stone  was  laid  he  spoke  in  these  prophetic 
words: — Beneath  this  stone  we  bury  all  bitterness, 
all  hatred  against  brother  members  forever.  Upon  it 
we  testify  to  the  goodness  of  God  and  consecrate  our 
time  ,our  strength  and  our  money  to  Him  who  is  our 
Lord  for  ever,”  and  in  those  ringing  words  he  gave 
the  key  note  of  all  the  18  years  of  itrenuous  endeavor 
which  he  was  put  into  the  church. 


BRICK  CHURCH. 
Dedicated  June  16,  1862. 
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The  building  was  inclosed  before  winter  set  in  and 
the  inside  work  was  pushed  during  the  winter.  The 
forepart  of  June  saw  it  completed,  and  it  was  dedicated 
Monday,  June  16, 1862. 

Since  November,  1858,  all  the  services  of  the  church 
were  held  in  the  Close  Wareroom  facetiously  called 

Coffin  Hair’  by  the  ‘‘  Bohemian  Sons  of  Belial.” 
The  lease  expiring  November  1, 1861,  Concert  Hall  was 
leased  and  used  until  the  dedication.  This  hall  was 
used  first,  Sunday,  November  3, 1861.  Mr.  Scoville  had 
just  returned  from  the  wedding  trip  and  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  as  pastor  at  this  time.  With  the  church 
an  accomplished  fact,  he  at  once  began,  but  very 
quietly,  the  work  of  reconcilliation,  which  he  firmly  be- 
lieved God  had  sent  him'  here  to  do. 

The  Presbyterians  were  still  using  the  Academy 
Chapel  for  services  and  had  hired  Rev.  Hiram  Dyer 
as  pastor.  Mr.  Scoville  managed  to  get  acquainted  with 
a few  of  them  and  kept  at  it  until  he  had  met  them  all. 
They  could  not  help  liking  him ; and  the  love  of  his  big 
hcai*t  was  too  much  to  overcome.  It  took  about  two 
years  to  love  them  all  back;  then  a resolution  recinding 
all  the  unwise  and  objectionable  action  of  the  church 
cleared  the  record  and  the  good  people  were  brothers 
again,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  calling  for  the 
vote  which  wiped  out  the  stain,  and  the  third  tragedy, 
which  so  long  had  hung  over  the  church,  was  ended. 
Some  years  after,  Mr.  Thorpe  and  his  daughter,  Mary, 
returned  from  the  west  and  were  living  in  Norwich. 
They  came  under  the  spell  of  the  pastor’s  great  heart 
and  they  readily  came  back  into  the  church;  and  the 
hurt  of  my  people  was  healed.”  Both  were  greatly 
esteemed  in  Norwich.  God  grant  that  this  church  may 
never  have  another  such  tragedy.  If  Mr.  Scoville  had 
done  nothing  during  his  18  years  life  in  Norwich  but 
this— the  wiping  out  of  this  most  lamentable  and  un^ 
necessary  affair — it  would  have  been  years  well  spent. 
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The  prominent  facts  and  features  of  Mr.  Scoville^s 
pastorate  are  related  in  Series  1 ; and  his  personal  his- 
tory in  the  Memorial  at  the  end  of  this  volume  so  they 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  tliat  it  was 
with  many  tears  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  church  that  he  and  his  family  took  their 
departure  in  October,  1879,  for  Stamford,  Conn. 

He  had  the  names  of  fifty  men,  citizens  of  Norwich, 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  and  prayed  for  every 
day.  They  were  personal  friends.  As  time  went  on  a 
few  were  converted;  but  the  rest  were  not.  He  felt 
that  his  influence  had  waned  and  that  a new  pastor 
might  set  them  thinking.  This  became  an  obsession  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  pastorate  he  was  discouraged ; 
and  in  this,  in  his  going  away,  is  apparent  one  of  the 
few  mistakes  chargeable  to  him  and  shows  conclusively 
that  he  need  not  have  left  at  all.  He  probably  did  not 
realize  it,  but  his  mind,  dwelling  on  that  list,  covered  up 
all  other  outlets  for  his  energy  and  also  several  much 
more  promising  fields  for  his  best  endeavor.  He  had 
put  the  Sunday  school  on  a basis  which  showed  marked 
results  and  promised  much  greater  results  for  the 
future.  The  Young  Men’s  Club  had  the  same  future 
and  so  had  the  Young  Peoples’  Association;  and  either 
one  of  the  three  was  worth  the  whole  attention  of  the 
pastor;  while  the  50  men  gave  apparently  no  promise, 
further  than  an  occasional  one  which  would  break 
through  the  ice.  He  entirely  overlooked  all  these  very 
hopleful  prospects  and  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  on  this 
hopeful  prospects  and  allowed  his  mind  to  dewll  on  the 
grip,  and,  like  Elijah,  ran  away.  He  thought  another 
would  take  up  the  list  and  bring  them  in.  Let  us  see 
how  it  worked  out  in  practice.  Dr.  Taylor  came.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  list;  or  if  he  did  he  never  made  it 
known  in  any  way.  He  flatly  said,  **  I cannot  work  in 
Mr.  Scoville’s  harness,”  so  he  put  no  effort  on  the  list 
at  all;  re-organized  the  Sunday  school;  let  the  Young 
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Men’s  Club  die  and  gave  scant  encouragement  to  the 
Young  Peoples’  Association.  I don’t  know  that  he  can 
be  blameworthy,  for  he  tried  hard  to  bring  good  to  the 
church  according  to  his  own  ideas  and  manner  of 
working;  but  they  were  radically  different  from  Mr. 
Scoville’s  and  he  could  not  fit  them  to  Mr.  Scoville’s 
plans ; therefore  those  plans  had  to  give  way  and  all  the 
promising  future  of  them  was  lost.  This  would  all  have 
been  saved  had  Mr.  Scoville  remained  and  put  the  same 
energy  into  them  which  he  had  before  and  could  have 
done  again;  and  as  he  did  in  Stamford — with  the  same 
fourage  whicli  was  so  characteristic  of  him — if  he  liad 
first  burned  the  list  of  fifty  men.  The  Sunday  school 
was  the  largest  it  had  ever  l3een ; the  Young  Men’s  Club 
was  doing  fine  work;  the  choir,  the  Women’s  Working 
Association  and  the  Young  People’s  Association,  all 
these  were  flourshing  and  doing  good  work  and  were  all 
loyal  to  him;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  were 
at  all  liable  to  fade  away.  And  the  debt — yes,  the  debt! 
The  church  had  by  strenuous  work  such  as  it  could  do 
again,  lifted  just  as  large  and  even  larger  ones;  so  that 
need  not  have  caused  any  anxiety.  Therefore  we  see 
that  he  might  have  stayed  in  Ivorwich  his  whole  life. 
But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 

The  doubling  his  salai-y  was  a great  temptation  to 
him,  for  he  saw  in  that  the  fulfillment  of  his  great 
d^esire  to  educate  his  children;  and  we  see  now  the 
splendid  result,  for  all  four  of  them  have  attained  dis- 
tinction, which  only  has  been  possible  through  a thor- 
ough education;  so  that  the  hand  of  God  may  have 
been  in  it  after  all.  JTevertheless,  we  cannot  but  regret 
the  evident  loss  which  came  to  tliis  church  by  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Sco\dlle.  He  stayed  in  Stamford  two 
years  longer  than  he  did  here.  He  really  had  no  other 
pastorate,  for  he  did  not  live  in  Vineland;  he  only  went 
there  and  preached.  His  home  was  all  the  while  in  Stam- 
ford. Plymouth  Church  was  only  an  experiment.  He 
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found  lie  was  not  physically  strong  enough  to  endure 
it — ^but  found  it  out  too  late. 

He  was  followed  in  the  Norwich  pulpit  by  Rev. 
Edward  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Binghamton,  former  pastor 
of  tlie  Congregational  Church  in  that  city.  He  began 
his  labors  in  Norwich  as  temporary  supply  October 
12,  1879,  preaching  morning  and  evening.  He  was 
recovering  from  a year’s  illness  and  was  just  getting 
his  strength  back.  He  kept  gaining  all  the  time,  but  did 
not  do  much  beside  preaching  morning  and  evening  on 
Sundays. 

‘‘  The  Gospel  is  like  the  little  letter  y,  it  makes  ours 
yours.”  This  epigram  from  one  of  his  sermons  in  thia 
church,  tersely  put  in  his  quaint  phraseology,  illus- 
trates both  his  style  of  writing  and  the  ideal  of  his 
daily  practice — always  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  any 
one  in  need  of  help  either  in  mind  or  body;  and  this 
gives  one  of  the  reasons,  and  a very  important  one  too 
for  his  uniform  success  as  a pastor. 

He  was  the  son  of  Abner  and  Mary  Taylor,  and  was 
bom  October  6,  1821,  in  Lee,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 
This  county  borders  on  New  York  State,  Lee  being  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  border.  The  last  census  (1910) 
gives  it  but  1,106  inhabitants.  Probably  it  was  very 
small  in  1821,  but  the  father  supported  his  family  by 
his  trade,  which  was  cabinet  making.  He  and  his  wife 
were  Christian  people;  and  the  son  was  baptized  in 
1822;  and  as  he  grew  in  years  attended  the  village 
school,  also  the  usual  preparatory  schools.  He  was  a 
Congregationalist  first,  last  and  always;  as  was  hi, s' 
father  before  him  and  probably  most  of  his  relatives. 
In  1839  he  entered  Williams’  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  and  was  converted  in  1842,  and  from  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  in  1846.  In  February,  1847,  he 
was  ordained  by  a council  in  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  to  which  he  had  been 
preaching  since  leaving  the  Seminary  The  same  year. 


REV.  EDWARD  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

The  Thirteenth  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  1879-1883. 
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October  6,  he  married  Miss  Jaae  Qt)rton  Wood  at 
Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  He  was  26  at  this 
time.  She  was  of  Quaker  descent  and  later  was  nick- 
named “ Quaker’’  by  the  family. 

He  left  Hinsdale  in  1850  and  was  installed  pastor  in 
Lansmgburg,  N.  Y.  He  remained  there  until  1855, 
when  he  became  pastor  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  re- 
mained eight  years.  In  1863  he  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  South  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,, 
and  in  1867  to  the  Congregational  Church,  Binghamton. 
The  next  year  he  joined  Susquehanna  Association. 
In  1877  he  was  compelled  by  insomnia  to  give  up 
pastoral  work,  but  did  occasional  preaching  in  neigh- 
boring churches,  keeping  his  home  in  Binghamton  at 
100  Main  street,  which  address  became  very  well  known 
by  many  people. 

Mr.  Sco\dlle  had  resigned  his  Norwich  pastorate 
to  take  effect  October  1, 1879.  On  the  D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R. 
one  day  he  found  Dr.  Taylor  and  they  settled  down  for 
a visit.  His  resignation  was  mentioned.  Dr.  Taylor 
asked  if  any  one  had  been  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit 
and  when  Mr.  Scoville  said  no,  Dr.  Taylor  asked  if  he 
himself  would  do  as  a supply?  Mr.  Scoville  replied 
that  he  had  no  doubt  he  would;  so  they  arranged 
it  that  Mr.  Scoville  should  speak  to  the  trustees  about 
it.  He  did  so  at  the  next  prayer  meeting  and  it  was 
voted  that  the  trustees  engage  him;  and  Mr.  Scoville 
was  made  a committee  to  do  it.  He  saw  him  soon  and 
the  annngment  was  made.  Mr.  Scoville  and  his  family 
left  town  October  10  and  Dr.  Taylor  began  his  engage- 
ment Sunday,  October  12,  preaching  morning  and  even- 
ing, but  he  did  not  take  up  his  residence  in  Norwich. 
He  came  up  every  Friday  and  remained  until  Monday, 
going  back  to  Binghamton  for  study  and  writing  his 
sermons;  and  coming  up  any  time  when  needed.  His 
seiwices  were  so  satisfactory  that  in  January  he  was 
engaged  for  one  year  from  April  1,  by  a rising  vote 
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of  the  church-.  He  accepted  and  was  recognized  as  the 
pastor  of  the  church. 

He  soon  took  up  the  church  debt,  which  Ihen 
amounted  to  $9,000.00.  The  parsonage  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Cyrus  B.  Martin  for  $4,500.00;  and  on  June  13,  the 
whole  amount  was  secured — largely  by  the  application 
of  good  business  tactics  by  Dr.  Taylor.  He  readily  saw 
that  the  debt  was  a bugbear  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
censoriousness,  which  was  depressing  the  activities  of 
the  church.  He  also  saw  that  the  parsonage  was  a 
white  elephant  — too  large  for  any  pastor  the  cliurch 
was  able  to  support;  and  too  valuable  a property  to 
use  for  a parsonage  in  Norwich.  He  very  strongly 
advised  its  sale;  and  the  more  as  Mr.  Martin  stood 
ready  to  take  it  any  time  for  cash.  Mr.  Scoville  owned 
the  vacant  lot  back  of  the  parsonage,  on  Miller  street ; 
and  that  Mr.  Martin  also  agreed  to  take.  In  that  way 
Dr.  Taylor  got  a cash  customer  for  both,  which  might 
otherwise  not  have  been  sold  in  several  years;  real 
estate  at  that  time  was  very  dull  in  Norwich. 

While  in  town,  Dr.  Taylor  had  room  and  board  with 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Foote)  Turner,  widow  of  Deacon  Les- 
ter Turner  (‘‘Aunt  Libbie,”  as  she  was  called)  14 
Cortland  street.  The  same  arrangement  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor was  made  for  the  year  1881;  and  also  for  1882. 
During  the  summer  there  was  in  evidence  a growing 
feeling  that  the  church  needed  a resident  ]3astor.  There 
was  no  other  objection  to  Dr.  Taylor.  His  wife — 
as  he  put  it : — ^ ^ Quaker  ^ would  not  leave  her  home,  ’ ^ 
so  he  let  it  be  understood  that  he  would  not  make 
any  further  engagement  after  April  1.  His  last  serv- 
ice was  Sunday,  March  25,  which  was  Easter.  He 
preached  at  morning  service  an  Easter  sermon ; and  in 
the  evening  a union  farewell  service  was  held  in  the 
Congregational  church  in  honor  of  Dr.  Taylor.  He 
left  the  church  in  a good  condition  both  finaneially  and 
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spiritually  and  with  all  had  made  many  friendships 
which  lasted  until  his  death. 

From  Norwich  he  went  to  Utica,  where  he  instituted 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  the  first  church  of 
that  denomination  in  the  city,  to  which  he  ministered 
about  a year.  He  then  supplied  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Greene  for  a while;  then  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cortland  for  five  years,  still  retaining 
his  residence  in  Binghamton  as  before.  After  this  he 
supplied  several  churches  in  the  vicinity  which  were 
without  pastors.  The  last  time  he  was  in  Norwich  he 
attended  the  ordination  of  Eev.  Daniel  W.  Dexter 
in  this  church,  March  19, 1901. 

When  Dr.  Taylor  was  attacked  with  insomnia,  he 
made  a contract  with  the  Lord,  that  if  He  would  give 
him  the  needed  strength  to  continue  preaching,  he 
would  (1)  take  the  most  needful  work;  (2)  never  in- 
quire as  to  the  amount  of  pay;  (3)  never  try  to  preach  a 
great  sennon;  (4)  always  try  to  win  sinners  to  Christ. 
“ Under  this  covenant  ’’  he  once  said  the  Lord  gave 
me  another  turn.  We  have  kept  faith  with  each  other; 
and  I have  had  twenty  years  of  varied,  happy  and  fruit- 
ful public  and  hand  picking  service.”  Dr.  Taylor  very 
surely  kept  his  part  of  the  contract,  for  his  services 
were  in  great  demand  all  through  the  central  part  of 
the  State ; so  that  he  seemed  rather  as  a pastor  at  large 
for  all  that  great  parish.  He  also  kept  faith  in  the 
second  proposition;  his  sermons  were  not  great.  He 
seldom  spoke  extemporaneously — his  sermons  were  all 
written  out  in  full ; but  he  was  not  confined  to  the  manu- 
script. His  style  was  of  a peculiar,  epigramatic  char- 
acter, sometimes  giving  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  but  so  terse  and  clear  that  his  meaning  was 
never  covered  over  with  words — eveiy  sentence  was 
clean  cut  and  clearly  enunciated  which  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  his  audience.  He  evidently  thought  that  if  his 
sermon  was  worth  writing — the  task  he  was  hired  to 
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do^it  was  worth  delivering  in  such  a manner  that  the 
hearers  could  understand  what  he  said.  He  did  not 
make  much  effort  at  oratory,  but  read  his  sermons  and 
addresses  in  an  easy,  conversational  tone  and  manner 
with  clear  utterance,  so  that  he  was  clearly  heard  and 
imderstood  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  I am  sure  that 
he  must  have  given  much  time  and  study  to  aquiring 
this  style  of  speaking.  He  once  told  me,  in  speaking 
of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I Cor.,  that  he  had  Prof. 
Whitney,  the  noted  elocutionist,  drill  him  thoroughly 
in  reading  it,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  bring  out  what 
was  best  in  that  remarkable  peroration  of  the  great 
Apostle.  There  was  no  brilliant  flashes  of  wit,  but  very 
often  he  indulged  in  quiet  humor,  which  always  pro- 
voked a smile  and  fixed  in  memory  the  point  he  had  in 
mind. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  pastor  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  education  as  taught  in  common 
schools,  and  had  been  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  two 
colleges ; also  of  two  Theological  Seminaries.  He  had 
been  identified  with  the  State  National  Guard,  having 
been  commissioned  Chaplain  by  Gov.  John  T.  Hoffman, 
of  the  13th  Eegiment  of  Brooklyn;  and  by  the  first 
Gov.  John  A.  Dix,  to  the  44th  Eegiment  of  Binghamton. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  was  for  a time  agent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  and  stationed  with  Gen.  Hancock^s 
Veteran  Corps  at  Camp  Stoneman,  near  Washington, 
I).  C. ; also  at  various  other  headquarters;  and  so  had 
some  war  experience. 

He  traveled  in  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine  for  a 
year.  Attendants  of  this  church  will  remember  the 
lectures  he  gave  in  this  pulpit  when  he  was  pastor  here, 
telling  what  he  say  and  heard  in  those  faraway  coun- 
tries. He  made  the  narration  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive for  young  and  old. 

In  stature  he  was  below  the  medium  of  men.  Was 
somewhat  stout  in  figure,  but  very  active  and  alert. 
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Even  after  he  was  78  he  preached  often — probably 
nearly  eveiy  Sunday  and  made  addresses  in  many 
places.  He  took  good  care  of  his  health,  and  so  was 
enabled  to  cany  on  his  chosen  work  with  ease. 

In  1865  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Olivet  College.  Later  in  life  almost 
no  one  spoke  of  him  or  to  him  by  any  other  name  than 
Dr.  Taylor.”  He  died  in  ifonghamton,  Tuesday, 
November  4,  1902,  at  the  family  home,  at  the  good  old 
age  of  81  years  and  13  days,  after  somewhat  more  than 
a year  of  ill  health. 

He  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  this  church, 
December,  1874. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  quaint  humor— he  came  out 
of  the  church  after  service  one  Sunday  behind  Mrs. 
Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  said,  **  I never  can  get 
a chance  to  walk  up  with  either  of  you,  for  you  are 
always  together.  I wonder  if  you  would  even  let  me  sit 
on  the  fence  and  see  you  go  by.^’ 

COL.  EZRA  HEWITT  AND  MRS.  HARRIETT  AU- 
GUSTA (RANDALL)  HEWITT. 

There  have  been  three  men  prominent  in  the  history 
of  this  church,  who  were  typical  Connecticut  Yankees — 
Truman  Enos,  born  in  Winsor;  Benjamin  Chapman, 
bom  in  Saybrook;  Col.  Ezra  Hewitt,  bom  in  Stoning- 
ton.  A fourth  can  be  added  in  the  person  of  John 
Hammond,  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  had  marked 
Yankee  charactert sties,  but  not  as  unmistakably  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  others.  He  had  great  energy  and 
knew  how  to  do  things ; but  had  not  much  skill  in  finding 
out  new  ways  of  doing  them,— improving  on  the  old 
ways.  This  is  not  said  in  dispai^ement  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond at  all,  for  he  was  a very  valuable  man  to  have  in 
any  community, — very  industrious,  and  he  did  not  stop 
and  throw  down  his  tools  when  difiiculties  arose.  He 
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always  knew  what  a thing  cost  before  he  bought  it  and 
he  seldom  bought  what  he  did  not  need  because  it  was 
cheap.  These  qualities  belonged  to  the  other  three,  but 
they  had  some  which  he  did  not.  They  made  their  own 
circumstances  and  compelled  circumstances  to  come 
their  way.  Discouragements  they  used  as  stepping 
stones  to  higher  achievements  and  to  a wider  outlook. 

A fifth  name  might  be  added  who  had  not  a drop  of 
Ne  wEngland  blood  in  his  veins  and  probably  never  saw 
Connecticut  until  he  had  come  to  manhood ; but  he  had 
many  of  the  pronounced  Yankee  characteristics  of  the 
other  four  men.  This  man  was  David  Maydole,  a 
man  who  by  his  energy  and  the  impulse  of  his  person- 
ality built  up  a business  in  this  small  inland  village 
which  is  today  known  in  every  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  named  a Yankee, 
the  name  is  a misnomer.  A sketch  of  him  will  be  found 
at  page  78. 

Col.  Ezra  Hewitt  was  a Connecticut  Yankee.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  A stranger  could  not  talk  with 
him  five  minutes  without  guessing  his  ancestry  and  his 
traits  of  character.  He  had  no  use  for  shams  nor  doubt- 
ful expedients  and  spoke  right  out  what  was  in  his 
heart ; and  there  was  in  his  heart  very  little  beside  what 
was  good.  He  was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  October 
7,  1795.  His  father  was  Elias  Hewitt  and  his  mother 
was  Desire  Hull.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  the  place  of 
his  birth ; and  I am  sure  if  we  knew  his  history  during 
those  years — 1795-1829 — we  would  find  it  very  inter- 
esting, for  he  must  have  been  a boy  who  “ did  things.^' 
He  married  December  8,  1829,  Miss  Phoebe  Esther 
Eandall,  daughter  of  Col.  William  and  Martha  (Chees- 
brough)  Eandall.  Her  grandfather,  John  Eandall,  was 
in  the  Eevolutionary  War  and  her  father  was  in  the 
War  of  1812 ; and  took  a prominent  part  in  framing  the 
Connecticut  State  constitution. 

Ezra  Hewitt  was  a very  active  man  of  34  years.  He 
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had  been  elected  two  or  three  times  to  the  Assembly 
and  was  a Colonel  in  the  State  Militia.  He  was  also 
Selectman  in  Stonington.  September  16, 1839,  his  wife 
died.  They  had  no  children.  After  a year  or  so  he 
came  to  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  and  sought  the  hand  of  Miss 
Harriett  Augusta  Eandall,  daughter  of  Col.  John  and 
Hannah  (Snow)  Randall,  who  lived  on  South  Broad 
street  about  where  is  now  the  residence  of  J.  S.  Sturde- 
vant.  The  same  house  in  which  Col.  Randall  then  lived 
is  still  in  use,  having  been  moved  to  the  south  comer 
of  Frances  avenue  and  occupied  for  several  years  by 
Judge  W.  F.  Jenks.  Col.  Randall  was  a son  of  Capt. 
John  Randall  who  emigrated  to  Norwich  from  Stoning- 
ton in  1797.  He  married  November  25,  1806,  in  Ston- 
ington Hanah  Snow,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hale)  Snow.  This  Mrs.  Snow  was  the  one  whose 
counsel  and  prayers  led  to  the  conversion  of  Truman 
Enos  in  1811.  Just  when  she  came  to  Norwich  is  not 
recorded,  but  I am  confident  that  it  must  have  been 
about  1809  or  1810,  and  that  she  was  then  a widow,  her 
husband  having  died  not  long  before  she  emmigrated. 
She  probably  sold  out  the  property  in  Stonington  and 
came  with  her  two  sons,  Henry  and  William,  and  they 
made  a home  in  Norwich.  The  two  sons  were  bach- 
elors. It  will  be  remembered  that  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Randall,  were  constituent  members  of  this 
church,  Mrs.  RandalFs  husband  ^s  father,  Capt.  John 
Randall,  was  a constituent  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  which  he  husband  became  a member  later. 
Mrs.  Randall  could  not  be  a Baptist ; no  more  could  he 
be  a Congregationalist ; so  they  agreed  to  disagree ; and 
every  Sunday  they  would  start  for  church  together 
from  their  home;  but  when  they  reached  West  Main 
street  comer,  she  would  swing  off  and  go  to  her  own 
church  and  he  would  go  on  to  his.  This  was  evidently  a 
mutual  agreement,  for  Col.  Randall  paid  the  same 
amount  yearly  in  both  churches.  Into  this  unselfish 
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and  Christian  family  came  Col.  Hewitt  for  a wife  in 
in  the  person  of  the  daughter,  Harriett  Augusta,  who 
was  a cousin  of  his  former  wife.  He  was  accepted,  and 
they  were  married  in  the  family  home  July  6, 1843,  and 
went  to  Stonington.  He  was  48,  and  she  was  just  half 
his  age. 

Not  long  after  they  returned  to  Stonington,  the 
State  election  was  held,  in  which  Col.  Hewitt  was  a can- 
didate for  State  Senator  as  an  ‘ ‘ old  line  Whig.  ’ ’ The 
district  was  strongly  Democratic,  but  he  was  very  pop- 
ular and  the  Whigs  hoped  for  victory,  but  he  was 
beaten.  Had  he  been  elected,  no  doubt  the  future  of 
Norwich  would  have  been  very  different  from*  what  it 
has  been,  for  Col.  Hewitt,  it  is  very  probable,  would  not 
have  become  a resident  of  the  village — at  least,  not  at 
this  time,  and  perhaps  never.  When  he  found  that  he 
was  defeated,  and  probably  urged  very  strongly  by  the 
host  of  relatives  of  Mrs.  Hewitt  living  in  Norwich  as 
well  as  by  herself,  he  closed  out  his  property  in  Ston- 
ington and  moved  to  Norwich.  His  first  wife  was  a 
niece  and  his  second  was  a grandniece  of  Kev.  Jedediah 
Kandall,  who  died  in  Norwich,  on  Washington’s  birth- 
day, 1844.  August  8,  1843,  Col.  Hewitt  bought  from 
Samuel  Eandall,  an  uncle  of  his  wife,  the  farm  on  the 
North  Broad  street  hill,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Howard  D.  Newton,  for  which  he  paid  the  very  modest 
sum  of  $2,609.00.  This  farm  was  Mr.  Randall’s  home. 
The  house  was  an  unpretentious  one  which,  I think,  he 
built  several  years  before.  It  was,  however,  not  suited 
to  Col.  Hewitt’s  tastes,  so  he  moved  it  back  some  rods 
and  built  a new  one  on  the  same  site,  in  which  he  lived 
the  remainder  of  Ms  life.  They  moved  into  it  in  May 
21, 1845.  March  30, 1846,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  united 
with  the  First  Congregational  Church;  be  by  letter 
from  Stonington  and  she  on  confession,  and  they  soon 
come  to  be  very  loyal  to  it.  It  did  not  take  long  fer 
Col.  Hewitt  to  get  to  work  ” in  the  church;  for  at  a 
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Society  meeting,  held  June  15,  1847,  Jeduthan  Hitch- 
cock, Ezra  Hewitt,  Abner  W.  Warner,  Hiram  Weller, 
and  Benjamin  Chapman  were  appointed  to  sign  a call 
which  the  meeting  had  just  voted  to  present  to  Eev, 
Daniel  Clark,  Jr.,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
These  men  were  also  to  prosecute  the  call  at  a meeting 
of  Chenango  Presbytery  the  first  Tuesday  in  July, 
1847,  at  Normcln  At  the  same  time  Messrs.  “ Hitch- 
cock, "Warner  and  Hewitt  be  a committee  to  determine 
what  shall  be  required  of  the  sexton;’’  and  that  ‘‘  the 
same  committee  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on 
Tuesday  next,  what  repairs  they  consider  necessary 
and  proper  to  be  made  to  the  house  of  worship  of  said 
Society.  ” At  a meeting  held  J une  28, 1847,  it  was  voted 
to  shingle  the  roof  and  repair  the  steeple,  paint  and 
make  any  repairs  or  alterations  which  the  committee 
see  fit.”  Hitchcock,  Hewitt,  Chas.  A.  Thorpe,  Hiram 
Weller  and  Warner  were  made  such  committee;  and 
$600.00  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee; 
and  they  were  to  make  all  contracts  and  see  that  the 
work  was  properly  done.  Col.  Hewitt  was  made  chair- 
man. The  next  meeting,  July  12,  1847,  was  of  the 
society  for  the  election  of  four  trustees,  as  no  election 
was  held  in  1846.  Col.  Hewitt  was  elected  one  of  the 
four.  At  a meeting,  December  8, 1847,  he  made  a report 
of  repairs  and  money  expended.  The  cost  over-ran  the 
appropriation  by  $20.88.  Four  pews  which  had  belonged 
to  Joseph  S.  Fenton  (he  had,  probably,  bought  them 
when  the  church  was  built)  but  which  Benj.  Chapman 
and  Col.  Hewitt  had  bought  for  the  society  when  Mr. 
Fenton  was  leaving  for  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  to 
make  his  home;  these  were  placed  in  Col.  Hewitt’s 
hands  to  sell. 

There  was  no  election  in  1848,  ’51,  ’52  and  ’53.  In 
1854  Col.  Hewitt  was  again  elected  a trustee.  There 
was  no  election  in  1855 ; but  in  1856  he  was  selected  to 
fill  a vacancy  of  one  year.  In  1857,  he  was  elected  for  a 
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full  term  and  again  in  1860 ; but  resigned,  Februaiy  20, 
1862,  and  was  not  again  elected  a trustee.  There  is  no 
reason  given  in  the  record  for  the  resignation.  It  was 
during  the  time  when  the  church  was  being  finished. 
He  had  been  elected  five  times.  The  above  record  shows 
that  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  members  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  still  remained  very  active  in 
the  work  of  the  church  and  in  many  ways  showed  his 
loyalty  to  it.  He  was  seldom  absent  from  any  of  the 
services;  or  from  any  of  the  business  meetings.  He 
never  shirked  any  duty  laid  upon  him  by  the  church.  He 
was  rarely  absent  from  prayer  meetings  and  rarely 
allowed  the  meeting  to  close  without  a prayer  or  an 
exhortation,  and  usually  both.  In  every  prayer  he  used 
the  phrase  ‘‘  Almighty  God,^’  several  times,  spoken  in 
his  vehement  style  of  speaking,  which  to  a stranger 
would  be  startling.  In  this  and  in  his  vigor  and  his  un- 
tiring energy  he  very  much  resembled  Truman  Enos. 
Both  were  “ Boanerges  as  truly  as  James  and  John. 
At  one  time,  being  designated  with  him  as  a committee 
to  raise  some  money  for  some  purpose,  we  sallied  forth 
on  our  quest.  It  was  like  Saul  and  Jonathan — Jonathan 
was  the  armor  bearer;  Col.  Hewitt  did  the  execution. 
We  brought  in  the  money  all  the  same. 

He  was  always  ready  to  do  more  than  his  share  of 
the  work  in  almost  anything  he  was  called  upon  to 
assist  in  doing  for  the  church ; and  whatever  the  work, 
he  did  it  as  well  as  he  knew  how;  and  he  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  needed  to  be  done.  He  was  thoroughly 
honest  and  trustworthy.  When  in  1852,  the  church 
decided  to  own  a parsonage.  Col.  Hewitt  was  the  man  to 
secure  it.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  he  bought  the  home 
of  Kalph  Johnson,  now  295  North  Broad  street.  Eev. 
Samuel  W.  Bush  was  the  pastor  at  that  time,  and  he 
occupied  the  house  about  April  1.  Eev.  Hiram  Doane 
followed  early  in  1856,  remaining  until  1860.  The 
next  year  came  Eev.  Samuel  Scoville  in  June.  He  w'as 
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not  married  and  the  parsonage  remained  empty  until 
November.  In  September,  Mr.  Scoville  married  Miss 
Harriet  E.  Beecher,  and  they  did  not  come  to  Norwich 
until  November.  During  this  absence  of  the  pastor. 
Col.  Hewitt,  as  committee,  made  extensive  repairs  in 
the  house,  at  a cost  of  about  $4,000.00 ; so  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scoville  opened  it  late  in  the  year  with  a house 
warming.’*  A very  large  company  assembled  to  greet 
the  pastor  and  his  bride;  and  all  were  enthusiastic  in 
praise  of  the  bride  and  groom.  From  that  time  on, 
while  Col.  Hewitt  was  able  to  be  about,  the  days  were 
very  rare  that  did  not  see  in  some  of  the  hours  ‘ ‘ Old 
Gray,  ” or  “ Old  Duke,  ’ ’ waiting  demurely  at  the  hitch- 
ing post,  though  never  hitched,  for  the  sturdy  Colonel 
and  his  kind-hearted  wife  to  finish  their  call.  The  old 
buggy,  more  often  than  not,  had  contained  in  its  ample 
storage  room  under  the  seat,  several  bundles  of  “things 
from  the  farm”  for  the  pastor  and  his  family,  to  whom 
this  worthy  couple  very  soon  came  to  be  “ Uncle  and 
Auntie  Hewitt  ’ ’ and  so  remained  as  long  as  life  lasted ; 
and  they  are  affectionately  remembered  by  the  same 
titles  by  the  pastor’s  children  who  remain. 

Col.  Hewitt  was  not  a wealthy  man  according  to 
the  present  day  meaning  of  the  phrase;  but  he  had  a 
competency  large  enough  to  supply  their  needs  and 
benevolences.  There  was  always  a young  man  who 
cared  for  the  farm  and  a maid  to  care  for  the  house  so 
that  they  were  not  often  obliged  to  remain  at  home. 
They  had  a family  horse — “ Old  Gray,”  which  was  as 
reliable  as  his  master;  and  a low,  easy,  covered  buggy 
which  had  ample  room  for  the  large-hearted  and  stout- 
bodied owners;  and,  mysteriously,  for  any  “ goodies  ” 
which  their  ever-thoughtful  hearts  put  in  for  the  par- 
sonage, or  for  some  needy  or  shut-in  one  whom  they 
were  knowing  of  down  town.  Later  “ Old  Gray  ” died, 
and  by  some  means,  I don’t  remember  how.  Colonel 
found  an  almost  exact  counterpart;  and  “ Old  Duke  ” 
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came  to  be  as  well  known  as  Old  Gray  ” liad  been. 
Both  would  stand  wherever  they  were  left  withont 
hitching,  as  long  as  the  principals  desired  them*  to ; and 
neither  would  go  faster  than  a dog  trot,”  unless 
coersive  measures  were  applied;  and  as  soon  as  the 
application  ceased  the  dog  trot  was  at  once  resumed. 
Both  were  white  all  over. 

One  winter  evening,  however,  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent, Old  Duke”  decided  to  start  a sensation.  He 
had  been  left  standing  in  front  of  the  parsonage.  Jt 
had  got  to  be  rather  late  when  the  principals  termin- 
ated their  visit,  and  Duke  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Lordymassy!  where’s  Old  Duke!’’  shot  out  the 
Colonel  like  a catapult.  No  answer.  The  couple  walked 
home — Duke  was  not  here.  There  was  a sensation 
sure.  A thorough  search  was  made,  which  located  Old 
Duke,  cutter  and  all  intact,  quietly  waiting  in  the  par- 
son ’s  garden.  I am  sure  that  the  good  Colonel  forgave 
him — if  he  wouldn ’t  do  it  again.  There  is  no  record  nor 
remembrance  that  the  old  fellow  failed  to  keep  Iftis 
promise. 

Lordymassy”  was  Colonel’s  exclamation  for  a 
sudden  surprise  or  to  clinch  an  argument;  but  for 
violent  indignation  John  Rogers !”  spoken  with  great 
vehemence,  seemed  to  give  him  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. Just  at  dusk  one  summer  evening  as  Old  Gray  ” 
was  creeping  up  the  hill  on  North  Broad  street,  about 
opposite  Judge  Ray’s  house,  some  miscreant  ran  behind 
the  buggy  and  reaching  through,  under  the  seat,  caught 
Mrs.  Hewitt  by  the  ankles.  She  screamed  and  Colonel 
bounded  out  with  whip  in  hand,  but  the  grabber  ” 
had  vanished  and  was  no  more  seen.”  The  Colonel 
was  heard  to  exclaim  with  great  explosiveness  ‘‘  John 
Rogers!!!  if  I could  only  get  hold  of  him,  I’de  thrash 
him.’’  As  no  one  appeared  to  clakn  his  promise,  the 
worthy  couple  were  drawn  home  by  **  Old  Gray,”  the 
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Colonel  in  verv  explosive  words,  the  meanwhile,  voice- 
ing  his  indignation. 

I am  sure  that  no  more  public  spirited  mnn  ever 
lived  in  Norwich.  He  was  intensely  loyal  to  his  country 
and  was  the  same  to  his  adopted  home.  I never  heard 
him,  and  I am  sure  no  one  else  ever  heard  him  say  that 
he  had  anv  desire  to  return  to  Connecticut  to  remain. 
He  did  not  seek  public  office  and  seldom  had  one  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  street  commissioner  for  a few  years, 
but,  though  he  attended  to  the  duties  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  did  not  seem  to  care  to  take  any  means  to 
hold  it.  He  was  born  to  command;  and  it  was  this 
quality  which  made  him  Colonel  of  militia  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

He  was  in  1855,  President  of  Chenango  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  he  took  great  satisfaction  in  assist- 
ing in  its  work  and  making  it  a success.  He  secured 
Phineus  T.  Barnum  as  speaker  at  the  Fair,  which  was 
held  on  the  Guernsey  lot  on  West  Main  street.  He  got 
a large  farm  wagon  and  had  a new  box  put  on  it  of 
unpainted  boards.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  Mr. 
Barnum  was  to  speak.  Col.  Hewitt  hitched  twenty-one 
yoke  of  fine  oxen  to  his  new  wagon,  stood  up  in  the  front 
of  it  with  a long  whip  in  his  hand  and  directed  the 
drivers  of  which  there  was  one  for  each  yoke,  the 
whole  led  by  the  Norwich  Comet  band.  He  came  down 
North  Broad  street  and  swung  up  in  front  of  the  Eagle 
hotel,  at  which  Mr.  Barnum  was  being  entertained.  In 
a few  minutes  the  speaker,  the  officers  of  the  society 
and  several  citizens  got  on  board,'’  and  the  cavalcade 
at  the  command  of  the  president,  with  a “ Haw  Buck, 
Gee  Bright,”  swung  out  into  the  street  on  its  triumphal 
way  to  the  grounds,  followed  by  many  farmers  and 
others  in  carriages  with  their  families. 

Col.  Hewitt  had  rugged  health  and  a tremendous 
amount  of  energy;  qualities  which  gave  him  the  power 
to  bring  things  to  pass.  In  this  he  showed  his  Yankee 
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blood.  There  was  an  acre  or  so  of  swamp  land  in  a 
meadow  back  of  his  house  which  he  had  no  use  for  and 
he  was  bound  to  reclaim  it,  but  how?  That  was  the  prob- 
lem. He  studied  it  thoroughly.  He  somehow  got  hold  of 
a big  subsoil  plow.  Then  he  got  six  yoke  of  oxen  and 
hitched  them  to  the  plow  and  had  five  or  six  men  to 
guide  the  plow  and  it  went  through  the  muck  beam  deep. 
When  he  was  done  the  muck  was  all  the  other  side  up  to 
the  sun.  He  had  performed  a miracle ; and  that  is  about 
what  ‘‘  Yankee’’  means.  He  was  never  satisfied  to  let 
things  drift.  In  this  he  was  a good  second  to  Mr.  Enos ; 
but  he  was  a better  educated  man  than  Mr.  Enos  and 
was  not  at  all  bigoted ; although  what  opinions  he  had 
he  held  very  firmly  and  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm^  them 
when  he  thought  it  necessary.  He  was  as  strong  a Cour 
gregationalist  as  Mr.  Enos,  but  did  not  hesitate  to 
unite  with  this  church  when  it  was  under  Presbyterian 
control ; but  when  it  came  to  vote  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  should  fully  return  to  Congregationalism,  he  voted 
that  it  should  and  signed  his  name  to  the  declaration 
and  stood  by  liis  vote  firmly,  but  without  anger  or 
malice ; and  tried  in  brotherly  love  and  forgiveness  to 
win  back  those  who  had  withdrawn.  He  was  a tower  of 
strength  to  his  pastor,  Mr,  Scoville,  in  his  efforts  at 
reconciliation.  He  and  his  wife  were  among  those  who 
forgot  the  past  and  with  loving  devotion,  voted  to  take 
away  all  bars  to  reunion. 

He  died  after  a lingering  illness,  June  28,  1879,  in 
the  home  on  the  hill,  aged  83  years.  He  was  ready  to 
go  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  God’s  will  that  he  should 
go  quickly.  He  was  buried  in  Mt.  Hope. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Augusta  (Randall)  Hewitt,  was  the 
wife  of  Col.  Ezra  Hewitt.  She  was  bom  September  20, 
1819,  in  Norwich ; she  was  therefore  24  when  she  mar- 
ried. She  was  strong  and  h^lthy;  a bright  and  cheer- 
ful young  woman,  with  a marked  ability  to  make  friends 
and  keep  them.  She  was  the  seventh  of  the  nine  children 
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of  her  parents.  Col.  John  Randall,  her  father,  was  a 
prosperous  farmer.  His  children  were  fairly  well 
educated,  but  they  were  also  taught  that  life  did  not 
consist  in  having  an  easy  time,  or  spending  all  one\s 
time  and  efforts  on  one’s  self.  These  lessons  Mrs. 
Hewitt  very  thorouglily  learned,  so  that  while  she  did 
care  for  her  own  assiduously,  she  gave  yust  as 
assiduous  care  to  many,  many  others  who  were  in  need 
of  it;  and  countless  blessings  were  poured  upon  her 
head  from  the  hearts  of  those  whom  the  great  world 
passes  by.  She  had  also  learned  how  to  keep  house. 
“ Aunt  Hannah  Randall,”  her  mother,  not  alone  by 
word  but  by  example,  taught  her  and  her  five  sisters, 
this  important  lesson  and  in  after  years  they  all  made 
good  in  that  department  of  their  education;  so  that 
when  Hari'kt  set  up  a home  in  the  new  house  which  her 
husband  had  built,  she  was  not  long  in  demonstrating 
that  she  was  equal  to  the  task  and  had  no  hesitation 
in  undeilaking  it.  We  have  seen  how  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snow,  was  the  bright  light  in  the  dark- 
ness in  Xoi'wuch  in  1811,  when  she  was  able  to  send  a 
ray  into  the  soul  of  Truman  Enos  and  open  the  door  of 
his  heart  to  Christ.  Mrs.  Hewitt  inherited  a good  deal 
of  her  grandmother’s  devotion  to  that  ideal;  so  that 
when  she  with  her  husband  united  with  this  church, 
and  promised  devotion  to  the  Master  through  life,  it 
was  not  a prefunctory  answer  to  a question;  it  was  the 
giving  of  the  life  unreserv^edly  to  a most  noble  purpose; 
and  iier  future  life  only  perfected  the  gift  and  sanctified 
it.  They  were  not  fighters  for  a tenet,  but  loyal  soldiers 
for  the  Chnst  to  win  men  to  His  standard.  She  was  not 
long  in  making  the  effort.  There  is  no  record  when  she 
entered  the  Sunday  school,  but  she  must  have  been  in 
it  several  years  when  she  was  married  and  continued 
right  along,  for  in  1857  she  was  elected  assistantsuper- 
intendent  and  was  continued  in  tliat  office  until  1874 — 
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17  years.  Before  that  she  had  taught  the  infaat  class  p 
for  several  years.  f 

She  was  also  a very  efficient  worker  in  the  women’s  % 
organizations.  She  was  a constant  attendant  at  the 
weekly  prayer  meetings,  and  later  years  her  voice  was  I 
often  heard  in  them,  by  either  a few  words  out  of  her 
own  experience  or  some  verse  of  Scripture,  so  voiceing 
a thought  which  she  hoped  might  be  helpful  to  some 
burdened  soul.  She  was  always  willing  to  do  anything  ^ 
which  ought  to  be  done.  It  was  pathetic  when  her  son 
died  and  In  a year  and  a week  her  husband,  and  left  her 
with  no  one  to  carry  on  the  farm.  She  was  thus  forced 
to  leave  her  pleasant  home  which  she  had  built  up 
through  the  36  happy  years  of  her  married  life.  Her 
one  child,  William  Snow  Hewitt,  had  been  born  in  that 
home  in  1848  and  reared  to  honorable  Christian  man-  y 
hood  in  it.  But  now  both  were  gone  and  the  home  was  I 
broken  up.  Oh  the  tragedies  of  life!  Will  we  ever 
know  the  reason  of  it  all ! After  a while  she  sold  the  ^ 
farm  and  belongings  for  less  than  half  it  was  really  - 
worth,  and  taking  with  her  her  granddaughter.  Miss 
Annie,  procured  rooms  and  board  down  town.  Miss 
Annie  had  lived  at  the  farm  since  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Hattie  PerLee  Hewitt,  so  now  she  remained  to 
be  a companion  and  to  care  for  the  grandmother,  who  ] 
loved  her  as  a daughter.  ’ 

Mrs.  Hewitt,  from  the  first  of  her  having  a home  ; i 
of  her  own,  had  a large  circle  of  relatives  and  a iargev  ! 
circle  of  friends.  All  these  Col.  Hewitt  very  soon  met 
and  by  his  wdiole-souled  cordiality  won  their  esteem. 
Later  he  raised  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  and 
many  a turkey  or  chicken-pie  dinner  was  given  to  the 
large  table  full  of  guests.  Whatever  fowl  it  was  that 
was  served,  it  came  on  whole  and  Colonel  standing  at 
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fork  into  the  carcass  astride  the  breast  bone; 
hold  it  firmly  with  the  left  hand.  Then  with  the  right 
hand  grasp  the  large  carving  knife,  which  he  had 
ground  to  “ a ra^or  edge,^’  and  by  several  deftly  exe- 
cuted cuts  completely  dissect  the  whole  carcass  without 
withdrawing  the  fork,  until  the  operation  was  finished. 
He  knew  every  joint  and  separation  of  the  bones  and 
every  place  where  a cut  ought  to  be  made  to  facilitate 
the  serving.  When  all  was  done  and  the  different 
pieces  were  laid  in  order  over  the  spacious  platter, 
Colonel  would  deliberately  glance  around  the  table  and 
selecting  the  oldest  lady,  say,  “ Mrs.  X.,  what  part  of 
the  fowl  do  you  prefer  T’  The  part  designated  was 
quickly  transfered  to  a plate  and  passed.  The  same 
process  was  followed  until  all  were  served.  It  was  a 
very  novel  and  interesting  sight  to  see  him  carve  a 
twenty-five  pound  turkey,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  at  that  table,  either.  There  was  nothing 
about  the  anatomy  that  he  did  not  know.  After  all  the 
guest  were  filled  (I  speak  advisedly!)  then  came  mince 
and  cream  (yes,  it  was  cream — home  made,  too,)  pie, 
made  by  the  deft  fingers  of  the  hostess.  Did  anyone 
but  she  ever  make  such  a cream-  pie?  ‘‘  I trow  not.’^ 
Otlier  fine  cooks  in  Norwich,  who  had  eaten  them  and 
had  the  recipe  from  Mrs.  Hewitt  herself,  tried  time  and 
time  again — the  result  was  a good  pie,  a very  good  pie, 
but  it  was  not  Mrs.  Hewitt ^s  pie.  The  “ how  of  it  I 
cannot  tell.  It  simply  did  not  have  Mrs.  Hewitt ^s  brain 
in  it.  There  were  not  many  fancy  culinary  concoctions 
at  the  Hewitt's  dinners;  but  there  was  a whole  lot  of 
good,  substantial,  well-cooked,  appetizing  food  which 
one  could  not  help  eating  almost  to  satiety.  After 
reading  the  foregoing  the  natural  conclusion  will  be 
that  the  Hewitt's  were  good  feeders,  and  the  conclusion 
will  be  the  right  one,  for  they  both  had  sound  bodies  and 
robust  health  so  that  eating  was  a pleasure. 

'WTiile  they  were  building  their  house  they  boarded 
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with  my  father  and  mother.  Before  going  to  bed,  the 
Colonel  would  often  ask  for  a bowl  of  milk  and  a piece 
of  apple  pie.  He  would  first  cut  the  pie  into  small  pieces 
and  dump  it  into  the  milk,  then  eat  it  with  the  spoon. 
1 thought  it  a very  funny  mixture,  and  the  first  chance 
I got  when  mother  wasn’t  looking,  I tried  it  on.  I 
wished  that  I was  a man  like  Col.  Hewitt  so  I could  have 
it  when  I wanted  it. 

At  all  of  the  Hewitt’s  repasts  “ The  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul  ” was  as  much  a feature  as  the 
viands.  Both  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  were  great 
jokers  and  they  never  were  at  a loss  for  something  to 
say.  As  a consequence  there  was  never  a dull  moment 
at  any  of  their  functions.  They  were  often  guests  at 
social  occasions  all  about  the  village.  Wherever  they 
went  they  carried  joy  and  gladness.  Do  not  such  lives 
fulfill,  in  part  at  least,  the  law  of  Christ? 

They  were  also  very  liberal  with  gifts  of  money 
where  the  recipient  was  worthy,  but  not  otherwise.  They 
were  large  contributors  to  the  church  and  its  work, 
and  to  Missions,  and  the  other  benevolencies  of  the 
church. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  also  presented  to  the  church  the  marble 
baptismal  font  now  in  use,  “ In  memory  of  loved 
ones.  ’ ’ She  died  December  29,  1900,  at  her  home  on 
Hayes  street,  aged  81  years,  and  was  buried  in  Mt. 
Hope. 

WARREN  AND  ISAAC  SPRAGUE  NEWTON. 

Asaliel  Newton  was  a Revolutionary  soldier.  He 
came  into  very  straightened  circumstances  and  having 
a large  family  (most  of  them  did  in  those  days)  it  fell 
out  that  a very  large  share  of  the  care  of  the  family 
devolved  on  the  oldest  son,  who,  later  became  Capt. 
William'  Newton.  He  was  very  industrious  and  had 
a large  share  of  common  sense.  He  began  to  study  on 
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what  his  occiipation  should  be.  He  was  bom  October 
15,  1786,  in  Colchester,  Conn.  He  saw  that  folks  must 
have  clothes  and  he  had  faith  that  he  could  supply  that 
need,  so  he  became  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  and  so 
diligently  applied  himself  that  in  a few  years  he 
started  out  to  find  work.  He  came  to  Sherburne  in 
1806,  the  same  year  that  Truman  Enos  came  to  Nor- 
wich and  started  in  the  leather  business.  William  New- 
ton was  then  twenty  years  old.  Mr.  Enos  was  his 
senior  by  eight  years.  Young  Newton  obtained  work 
veiy  soon  with  Landon  & Mills,  at  Bullock’s  Mills.  He 
was  frugal  and  industrious.  He  worked  a while  in 
•New  Berlin  in  1807,  and  in  Camden  in  1809,  August 
22,  1810,  he  married,  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.„  Lois  Butler, 
who  came  into  this  country  in  1794  with  her  father, 
from  Weathei-sfield,  Conn.  He  moved  to  Sherburne 
May  11, 1812,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 
He  bought  20  acres  of  land  the  same  year  and  built  a 
house  on  it.  He  also  buDt  a woolen  mill  near  it,  on  the 
bank  of  Handsome  Brook.  This  was  burned  in  1822. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1823.  This  second  mill  was  burned  in 
the  winter  of  1826-7,  and  was  n ^t  rebuilt.  He  built  a 
second  dwelling  in  1822,  which  he  occupied  until  his 
death,  August  13, 1879,  at  the  great  age  of  93  years. 

Eleven  children  were  bora  to  William  and  Lois 
(Butler)  Newton — seven  boys  and  four  girls.  The 
boys  were  all  successful  men,  each  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion;— Warren,  a lawyer  first,  then  a banker;  Isaac 
Sprague,  also  a lawyer;  Lucius,  a farmer  on  the  home- 
stead; Hubuii;  A.,  a professor  in  Yale;  Albro,  J.,  a 
manufacturer  in  Brooklyn ; Homer  G.,  a physician,  and 
later  a banker.  Two  of  the  daughters  died  in  young 
womanhood,  and  two  married  and  have  homes  in  Sher- 
burne. But  two  of  these  children  have  a place  in  this 
history — Warren  and  Isaac  S. 

Wari'en  Newton  was  bora  in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  De^ 
cember  31, 1817.  He  began  his  education  in  the  village 
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district  school,  and  worked  with  his  father  in  the 
woolen  mill.  Later,  his  father  became  a contractor  for 
large  public  works,  and  soon  the  son  was  able  to  help  in 
that  also.  It  is  told  that  when  the  boy  was  but  ten 
years  old,  he  drove  alone  a team  of  horses  from  his 
home  in  Sherburne,  down  into  the  middle  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father  had  a big  job  build- 
ing a railroad,  the  first  in  the  country.  The  father 
also  had  a job  on  the  Chenango  Canal  in  this  vicinity. 
In  all  of  these  endeavors  Warren  showed  the  same 
earnestness,  vigor  and  integrity,  which,  later  made  him 
an  ideal  banker. 

Although  he  was  faithful  in  what  he  was  then  doing, 
it  was  not  quite  to  his  liking ; so  he  in  1834,  began  to 
study  law  with  the  very  learned  but  eccentric  Benjamin 
F.  Eexford;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Eexford  in  1844,  in  Norwich,  where 
he  had  decided  to  remain.  Mr.  Eexford  was  also  > 
native  of  Sherburne.  He  came  to  Norwich  and  settled 
in  1833. 

In  1852,  Warren  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Isaac 
S.,  and  they  opened  an  office  over  the  dry  goods  store 
of  D.  E.  S.  & D.  Bedford,  in  the  Old  Stone  Block,  corner 
of  South  Broad  and  East  Main  streets,  under  the  name 
of  W.  and  I.  S.  Newton.  In  this  office  the  Bank  of 
Norvvich  was  bom  and  afterwards  organized,  June  15, 
1856.  Mr.  Newton  was  a large  subscriber  and  a leader, 
and  I have  no  doubt  was  the  leader  in  the  interprise. 
In  it  the  brother  heartily  joined.  This  led  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  law  firm. 

The  Board  at  once  elected  James  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent; Warren  Newton,  cashier,  and  Isaac  S.  Newton, 
attorney.  The  present  site  was  secured  and  a sub- 
stantial brick  building  was  soon  begun.  As  soon  as  the 
first  floor  was  available,  business  was  opened.  Warren 
Newton  was  the  controlling  factor  from  the  first  and 
remained  so  to  almost  the  last  day  of  his  life.  No  one 
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disputed  his  control.  Scrupulously  honest  and 
capable,  he  never  for  a moment  used  the  money  of  the 
bank  for  his  personal  profit.  He  was  utterly  fear- 
less. He  could  afford  to  be  for  he  had  nothing  to  cover 
up.  He  had  a peculiar  way  of  saying  ''  Yes  ” and 
''  No.”  If  he  gTanted  a customer  a favor  his  Yes  ” 
assured  the  man  that  Mr,  Newton  trusted  him  and 
believed  he  would  do  as  he  agreed.  If  he  said  “ No  ” 
— it  was  not  at  all  what  Dr.  Taylor  called  it  in  some 
people — a ‘‘  no  ” with  a “ yes  ” in  it — it  showed  at 
once  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  further  to  be 
said  on  that  subject.  Warren  Newton  is  not  and  will 
not  be  remembered  in  tliis  town  as  a lawyer;  and  yet 
he  must  have  been  learned  in  the  law  ” to  have  held 
a partnership  with  B.  P.  Eexford  in  1844  (he  was  then 
28),  but  he  will  be  remembered  as  a financier.  Many 
times  I have  heard  the  remark  made  by  level  headed 
business  men,  He  is  the  best  financier  in  the  county.” 
AVhether  this  was  true  or  not  I do  not  know  ; but  I know 
this,  that  the  Bank  of  Norwich  was  the  cause  of  very 
much  of  the  prosperity  that  came  to  this  county,  and 
that  has  developed  in  this  town;  and  that  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Newton  and  his  undaunted  faith  in  the  business 
men  of  Norwich  and  Chenango  county  ever  since  the 
bank  opened  its  doors  for  business,  has  been  a steady- 
ing factor  in  all  enterprises  public  and  private.  Many 
a man  has  had,  and  some  of  them  often  have  had  occa- 
sion to  realize  Mr.  Newton’s  kindness  of  heart  in  his 
desire  to  help  honest  men  in  times  of  dire  need. 

I am  confident  that  I am'  right  in  saying  that  the 
bank  has  prospered  from  the  very  first,  and  that  it  has 
not  passed  a year  without  adding  something  to  its  sur- 
plus ; and  when  it  was  reorganized  a few  years  ago  its 
stock  had  become  worth  three  to  one  above  par;  and 
this  over  and  above  yearly  dividends  of  six  to  eight 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Newton  brought  from  North  Stonington,  Conn., 
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in  June,  1851,  Miss  L7dia  Ann  Wheeler  as  his  wife. 
They  were  married  May  28,  at  her  home  in  that  village. 
He  soon  after  bought  the  house  and  lot,  now  258  North 
Broad  street,  and  it  remained  their  home  as  long  as 
their  lives  lasted/  and  from  it  their- remains  were  taken 
to  burial  in  Mt.  Hope.  Mr.  Newton  died  December  25, 
1891,  aged  but  a few  days  less  than  74;  and  Mrs.  New- 
ton died  February  22,  1896,  aged  69  years.  It  will  be 
noticed  as  a somewhat  peculiar  circumstance,  that  his 
death  occurred  on  Christmas  Day,  and  hers  on  Wash- 
ington’s  birthday. 

Ever  since  Mr,  Newton  came  to  Norwich,  he  had 
attended  The  First  Congregational  Church,  but  had  not 
joined  it.  His  wife  was  received  into  membership  in 
the  spring  of  1863;  but  it  was  not  until  April  7,  1872, 
that  Mr.  Newton  became  a member.  A series  of  meet- 
ings, following  the  week  of  prayer  for  that  year,  was 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Scoville,  until  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  the  forepart  of  April ; finishing  with  Union 
meetings  led  by  Rev.  Mr.  Potter.  In  these  meetings 
Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Miller  were  converted,  with 
several  others,  well  known  people  and  regular  attend- 
ants of  this  and  the  other  churches.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Newton  was  seldom  absent  from  his  pew  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Newton  could  not  have  been  called  a pessimist. 
He  was  public  spirited,  but  he  wanted  public  affairs 
managed  economically;  therefore  he  kept  close  watch 
of  the  taxes  and  all  public  expenditures,  and  if  he  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  that  wastefulness  would  ensue  from 
the  carrying  out  of  any  project,  he  fought  it  to  the 
very  last  moment.  He  was  in  favor  of  public  schools, 
but  not  of  a public  High  School  in  Norwich;  and  from 
the  time  that  the  first  proposal  was  made  that  the 
Academy  be  made  a public  High  School,  he  set  him- 
self against  it.  As  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
grew  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  change,  his  oppo- 
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^ition  grew  in  intensity,  and  with,  the  whole  force  of  his 
nature  he  battled  against  it.  His  brother,  Isaac,  wns 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  change.  The  part  he  took 
win  be  related  in  the  sketch  following  this. 

Mr.  Warren  Newton  was  a very  different  person- 
ality from  his  brother.  He  was  reserved  and  reticent, 
while  his  brother  was  a good  visitor,  cheerful,  and  had 
a pleasant  word  for  everybody.  He  was  not  a large 
giver  to  the  church,  nor  to  any  other  project;  but  when 
he  was  solicited  for  a gift  he  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  object  for  which  his  gift  was  desired.  If  it 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  right  and  fitness  he  gave  what 
he  thought  was  due  from  him;  but  if  it  did  not  so 
appeal  to  him;  no  amount  of  urging  influenced  him  one 
iota  and  he  answered  with  his  peculiar  No  and 
the  incident  was  closed.’’ 

No  business  man  of  our  village  was  more  attached 
to  his  home  than  he,  and  when  the  business  cares  of  the 
day  were  over,  it  was  rarely  that  he  would  not  be  seen 
wending  his  way  homeward. 

He  was  not  a natural  visitor,  but  if  company  came 
they  were  made  very  welcome  in  the  beautiful  home; 
and  I am  sure  that  invited  guests  were  pleasantly 
entertained  there  by  himself  and  family.  This  home 
was  situated  diagonally  across  the  street  from  my 
father’s,  and  as  Mrs.  Newton  was  a relative  (thougll 
very  distant)  of  my  mother  the  families  became  very 
intimate,  which  continued  until  broken  by  death. 

It  has  been  said  that  ‘‘  a man’s  first  duty  is  to  be 
well  bom.”  In  this  case  the  seven  sons  of  Capt. 
William  and  Lois  Newton  amply  fulfilled  their  first 
duty — they  were  certainly  well  bom;  and  as  evidence 
of  the  fact,  they  all  reached  mature  years.  Warren 
and  Isaac  did  an  immense  amount  of  work  while  they 
lived,  and  they  were  very  seldom  kept  from  woric  by 
illness. 

Isaac  Sprague  Newton  was  bora  May  18,  1825,  In 
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Sherburne.  He  used  to»  say  in  jest  something  to  the  1 
effect  that  he  was  named  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  | 
that  his  parents  got  the  initials  reversed  and  did  not  I 
think  that  “ Isaac  Sir  Newton  ” would  sound  3 
good,  so  they  let  the  initials  stand  and  changed  the  f 
Sir  to  Sprague,  which  little  scheme  made  it  all  satisfac-  J 
tory.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  he  was  named  | 
for  the  man  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  -f: 
Church  in  Sherburne  at  that  time  and  was  therefore  f 
the  one  who  baptized  him — Eev.  Isaac  Newton  Sprague.  | 
Mr.  Sprague  lived  many  years  after  the  death  of  this 
babe  to  whom  he  had  given  his  name  and  died  finally  | 
at  upwards  of  90  years.  Isaac’s  boyhood  was,  I sup-  | 
pose,  the  kind  usual  with  boys  in  those  days.  The 
^ ^ Shenang  Country  ’ ’ was  new ; the  village  of  Sher- 
burne was  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  and  boys,  even  of 
the  well-to-do,  had  to  work  as  well  as  go  to  school.  He 
seems  to  have  used  his  advantages  to  good  purpose 
and  laid  well  the  foundations  of  an  education  in  the 
district  school  and  Academy  in  his  native  village,  and 
had  the  further  advantage  of  a course  in  Yale,  in  the 
class  of  ’48.  After  a year  passed  in  Sherburne,  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  In  1850  he  was  a student  of 
Benjamin  F.  Eexford.  He  also  was  a student  in  the 
office  of  Finch  & Lynde  in  Milwaukee.  He  then  went 
into  the  office  of  Nathaniel  B.  Blunt,  who  was  at  this 
time  District  Attorney  of  New  York  city.  This  gave 
him  much  valuable  experience.  Comijig  back  to  Sher- 
burne he  practiced  for  some  months;  then  came  to 
Norwich  and  formed  a partnership  with  his  brother, 
Warren,  who  had  lately  retired  from  the  well-known 
law  firm  of  Eexford  & Newton.  The  new  firm  was  f 
styled  W.  & I.  S.  Newton.  f 

In  the  fall  of  1853  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
of  Chenago  County,  and  he  filled  it  with  so  much  abil-  ^ 
ity  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1856.  This  year  the  Bank  'm 
of  Norwich  was  organized  and  Mr.  Newton  was  made  S % 
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attomey  for  the  bank;  and  this  position  he  retained 
until  his  death,  when  his  son,  Howard  H.  Newton,  suc- 
ceeded him  both  in  this  position  and  the  law  business. 
When  Warren  Newton  was  made  president  of  the  bank, 
in  1885,  Howard  D.  Newton  succeeded  him  as  cashier. 

The  office  of  district  attorney  brought  Mr.  Newton 
fame  and  skill  in  his  profession.  He  had  gained  a val- 
uable reputation  for  cleaimess  and  conciseness  in  state* 
ment  of  intricate  questions  of  law  and  a memory  in 
which  facts  and  figures  never  became  entangled. 

In  1884  his  son  became  a partner  with  him  in  the 
law  business.  For  several  years  Mr.  Newton  was 
counsel  for  the  D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.  Then  he  became 
attorney  for  the  N.  Y.,  0.  & W.  R.  R.  This  position 
the  firm  held  at  his  death,  and  it  passed  to  the  son. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Newton  married  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
Miss  Jane  Campbell  Dunlap.  They  came  at  once  to 
Norw  ich,  and  early  in  the  next  year  they  both  united 
with  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Norwich,  by 
letters.  Mrs.  Newton  died  in  1864,  and  he  married 
Miss  Jane  Newton.  She  united  with  the  church  in 
1871. 

Mr.  Newton  had  a prominent  place  in  the  church 
ever  since  he  came  into  it.  He  was  many  times  a trus- 
tee ; and  very  often  selected  to  act  on  committees  where 
good  judgment  and  skill  were  needful.  He  had  almost 
entire  oversight  of  the  large  addition  to  the  church 
building  of  1873-4.  He  was  a very  busy  man,  but  he 
always  responded  to  the  call  of  his  church  and  gave 
hours  and  days  willingly.  He  was  rarely  absent  from 
the  church  services  if  in  town,  and  very  often  at  the 
Thursday  evening  prayer  meeting  and  would  offer 
prayer  or  say  some  helpful  words.  Many  of  these  short 
talks  were  gems,  which  I would  prize  very  highly  if 
I had  them.  It  was  his  duty  at  the  dedication,  after  the 
repairs  of  1873-4  to  present  the  large  audience  room  to 
Dr.  Holbrook  for  dedication.  He  was  sitting  in  one  of 
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the  side  pews  in  front  of  the  choir  (the  rom  was  full.) 
When  called  upon  hj  Mr.  Sooville  for  the  presentation, 
the  side  pews  in  front  of  the  choir  (the  room  was  full.) 
more  than  five  minutes,  yet  in  very  impressive  manner 
and  tone,  made  the  presentation.  It  was  the  best 
speech  by  far  of  the  whole  dedication  service.  I went 
next  day  to  get  it  for  preservation.  To  my  great 
disappointment  he  had  not  written  a word  and  could 
not  remember  what  he  said  well  enough  to  write  it  out. 
I asked  him  several  times  if  he  could  not  call  it  to  mind, 
but  it  was  gone  past  recall. 

He  had  a Bible  class  for  many  years,  made  up  of 
the  older  people  in  the  church.  His  marvelous  familiar- 
ity with  the  Bible  made  him  a very  interesting  teacher. 
All  the  time  he  had  cases  at  law  literally  all  over  the 
state,  many  of  them  very  intricate  and  important,  yet 
he  found  time  somehow  to  be  in  his  pew  in  church  when 
in  town,  and  before  his  large  class  thoroughly  prepared 
to  teach  the  lesson  of  the  day.  He  was  for  two  or 
three  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

He  at  one  time  wrote  a lecture  on  the  trial  of 
Christ,  showing  from  the  standpoint  of  a lawyer  the 
utter  lack  of  reliable  evidence,  or  any  testimony  which 
any  modem  judge  would  allow  or  even  tolerate.  Those 
who  heard  it  praised  it  very  highly.  He  gave  it  in 
some  churches  outside  of  Norwich,  but  he  did  not  give 
it  in  Norwich.  Mr.  Newton  was  an  orator,  and  had  he 
ebosen  the  platform  or  the  pulpit  as  his  life  work, 
would  have  been  widely  known  among  the  many  or- 
ators of  the  generation  last  past. 

I was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  almost  from 
the  time  that  he  began  his  residence  in  Norwich  and  I 
cannot  recall  a single  instance  when  his  unfailing  good 
nature  did  not  show  itself.  He  was  always  ready  with 
a pleasant  word  and  often  a joke.  Not  long  after  he 
came  to  Norwich  to  live.  Miss  Julia  Mead  had  come 
down  from  the  farm'  to  visit  my  sister  for  a day  or 
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two,  as  was  her  custom  with  several  of  the  young  ladies 
on  and  around  North  Broad  street.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Newton  called.  Always  a good  conversationalist 
he  never  was  at  a loss  what  to  say,  and  so  the  three 
were  having  a pleasant  visit.  In  his  talk  he  remariced 
that  an  Irishman  came  in  the  office  and  asked:  ‘‘  Is 
Loi-yer  Newton  inT^  The  laugh  which  of  course  fol- 
lowed had  hardly  got  away  when  Miss  Mead  came  ou£ 
with  ‘ ‘ Synonymous  terms.  ’ ^ For  once  the  young  man 
was  caught,  but  he  enjoyed  the  joke  just  as  much  as  any 
one. 

I have  said  that  Warren  Newton  was  very  flatly 
opposed  to  building  our  High  school,  and  that  was 
true;  but  Isaac  S.  Newton  was  just  as  thoroughly  and 
persistently  in  favor  of  it,  and  did  all  he  could  to  bring 
it  about.  Several  meetings  were  held  in  Breese’s  Opera 
House  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  mass  of  the 
people,  women  as  well  as  men,  that  they  might  feel  the 
importance  of  it.  At  most  of  these  meetings  Mr.  I.  S. 
Newton  was  chairman.  His  brother  was  usually  pres- 
ent, but  not  being  a public  speaker  he  did  not  attempt 
any  oratory  at  these  gatherings.  He  honflned  his 
talking  to  individuals,  in  the  bank,  on  the  street, 
wherever  he  could  get  anyone  to  listen  to  his  argu- 
ments. At  one  of  the  meetings  after  several  had 
spoken,  all  very  much  in  favor  of  the  school,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  made  a short  speech,  which  showed 
very  plainly  that  the  course  of  the  meeting  was  not  at 
all  according  to  his  liking.  His  voice  quivered  and  he 
e\fldently  was  much  excited.  The  chairman  smiled  and 
George  W.  Ray  rose  to  speak.  There  were  no  philipics 
thrown  at  Mr.  Newton.  It  was  just  a short  heart  to 
heart  talk  which  Mr.  Newton  did  not  attempt  to  answer* 
There  was  a quisical  look  on  the  chairman’s  face  which 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  High  school 
just  the  same,  and  the  large  audience  applauded  vocif- 
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erously.  The  High  school  proposition  was  carried  by  a 1 
strong  majority.  1 

He  was  a broad  minded  man,  a good  financier,  and  J 
easily  grasped  any  proposition  made  to  him.  He  had  a 1 
state-wide  reputation  as  a lawyer  and  legal  advisor. 

Monday  morning,  March  18,  1889,  himself  and  his 
son  and  partner,  went  to  Bainbridge,  where  they  had 
some  business  to  attend  to.  That  over,  Mr.  Newton  ^ f 
took  the  train  for  Albany  alone.  The  next  day  he  had  V 
an  important  case  to  argue  before  a legislative  com-  ^ 
mittee.  Having  finished  his  argument,  he  bid  good-bye 
to  Judge  Follett  and  others,  and  went  to  the  Central  % 
railroad  depot  about  7 :30  to  take  the  train  for  home.  * 
He  was  waiting  for  the  train,  when  suddenly  he  sank  J 
down  and  was  dead.  This  was  Tuesday,  March  19,  1 
1889.  His  age  was  63  years,  9 months  and  1 day. 

Mr.  Cyrus  B.  Martin  went  to  Albany  and  brought  the  f 
body  to  Norwich.  His  brother.  Prof.  Huburt  A.  New-  | 
ton  of  Yale,  also  came  from  New  Haven.  They  arrived  f ‘ 
at  Norwich  at  about  10  P.  M.  Many  were  at  the  depot  | 
and  escorted  the  body  to  the  home  on  Hayes  street.  « 
Friday  the  funeral  was  held  in  this  church,  the  pastor,  « 
Eev.  Clark  C.  Otis,  officiating.  Burial  in  Mt.  Hope.  1 
The  Chenango  County  Bar,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  S 
the  Bank  of  Norwich,  the  students  from  the  schools  « i 
were  present  at  the  funeral ; and  a very  large  concourse  fl 
of  citizens  filled  the  large  auditorium  to  over-flowing,  ® 
who  had  come  to  honor  their  friend,  for  he  was  a friend  | 
to  the  whole  community.  M i 

It  is  said  of  him : * ‘ He  was  a lawyer  of  broad  and 
comprehensive  grasp  and  distinguished  for  his  power 
to  lucidly  and  consisely  present  intricate  questions  of  ® 
law.  Facts  and  figures  never  escaped  his  memory.  In 
the  courts  of  record  in  our  own  county,  scarcely  any  S 
case  of  importance  has  been  tried  in  which  he  has  not  ® 
bourne  a prominent  part  as  attorney  or  counsel.  No 
member  of  our  Bar  has  been  called  so  often  to  the 
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courts  of  other  counties  and  the  Appellate  courts  of 
tile  State  as  he/  ^ 

When  Mr.  Newton  was  converted  it  was  a thorough 
work  of  grace  and  no  one  can  say  truthfully  that  he  did 
not  fulfill  the  promise.  He  was  also  a very  liberal 
man.  He  gave  a great  deal  of  money  to  Missions,  and 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Board — A.  B.  C.  C.  M. — and  in  a quiet  way  made  many 
gifts  to  its  treasury  unknown  to  any  one  but  himself ; 
I heard  him  at  one  time,  say  to  the  trustees,  “I  will 
give  you  $50.00  a year  for  a pew  and  you  can  give  me 
any  one  you  choose.’^  He  was  also  a large  giver  when 
any  repairs  were  to  be  made,  or  anything  brought  for 
the  church,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  view  of  these 
many  valuable  traits  of  his  character  he  has  been  very 
greatly  missed  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  church. 

DEACON  JAMES  McCAW. 

(By  his  son,  W.  J.  McCaw.) 

James  McCaw  served  this  church  as  deacon  the 
longest  of  any  member  throughout  its  hundred  years 
of  history.  He  was  elected  July  13,  1861,  and  served 
until  his  death  in  May,  1902,  a period  of  nearly  41 
years.  His  election  was  for  life,  a custom  in  the 
church  previous  to  January  1,  1897,  when  among  some 
changes  in  the  polity,  the  elective  term  of  deacon  was 
limited  to  four  years.  The  death  of  Mr.  McCaw  leaves 
but  one  life  deacon — Mr.  William  Porter  Chapman, 
elected  July  9,  1876,  and  now  in  the  38th  year  of  serv- 
ice, 

James  McCaw  was  the  son  of  a Scotch  shepherd, 
whose  home  was  typical  of  his  occupation — a stone- 
walled, thatched-roofed  cottage,  on  a mountain  side, 
looking  down  upon  heathered  hills  and  verdant  valleys, 
the  grazing  grounds  of  thousands  of  sheep.  Out  of  sight 
of  any  other  human  dwelling  it  stands  today  almost 
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tmchanged  from  a century  ago.  In  a letter  to  a friend 
Robert  Bums  wrote  regarding  Ms  early  home:  “ A 
novel  writer  might  have  viewed  the  scenes  with  some 
satisfaction,”  and  then  adds  moodily,  ‘‘  but  so  did  not 
I.”  He  described  the  daily  life  as  the  cheerless 
gloom  of  the  hermit  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  the 
galley  slave.”  But  Bums  was  a poet  and  a dreamer 
and  his  ploughboy  lot  was  hard  and  unhappy.  The 
family  life  on  a farm  was  a constant  struggle  for  ex- 
istence and  his  father  was  always  in  debt.  His  home 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ayr  and  he  was  envious  of  the 
village  ‘‘  younkers””  who  he  thought  had  superior  ad- 
vantages wMle  he  was  ‘‘destined  to  drudge  behind  the 
scenes.  ’ ’ When  he  went  to  a country  dancing  school  he 
incurred  Ms  father’s  severe  displeasure  and  gives  that 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  dissipated  career. 

In  cheery  contrast  to  all  this  was  the  wholesome 


life  in  the  shepherd’s  cottage,  among  the  hills,  far  away 
from  the  voices  and  vices  of  the  village,  though  sep- 
arated just  as  far  from  most  of  its  privileges.  Even 
the  church  and  school  were  miles  away.  For  six  days 
of  the  week  the  life  of  the  sturdy  shepherd  and  Ms 
thrifty  “ wife  ” was  simple  nd  strenuous  enough  and 
it  was  hardly  less  so  on  the  seventh  when  this  earnest, 
devout  couple  walked  several  miles  to  the  nearest 
church  that  they  might  not  miss  the  regular  Sabbath 
services.  Into  his  home,  James,  the  first-bom,  entered 
May  25, 1817.  When  he  was  two  weeks  old  Ms  mother 
carried  Mm  in  her  arms  to  church.  A friend  of  Ms 
latest  years  on  hearing  tMs  incident  exclaimed.  And 
I don’t  believe  he  has  missed  a Sunday  since.”  He 
was  christened  J ames  Smith  McCaw  but  so  seldom  was 
the  middle  name  used  that  aside  from  the  baptismal 
record  it  was  all  but  forgotten.  The  advent  of  a son 
brought  sacred  cheer  to  the  lowly,  isolated  home  where 
sunshine  reigned;  but  a deep  shadow  fell  when  the 
father,  smitten  by  fever,  died,  leaving  James,  less  than 
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four,  a brother,  William,  two  years  younger,  and  a 
baby  sister,  Jean,  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  who  for 
ten  years  carried  on  the  farm  in  her  husband’s  stead. 

As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  stand  the  long  walk, 
James  and  William  were  sent  to  school.  They  learned 
their  letters  from  the  Bible,  their  first  and  only  read- 
ing book.  They  not  only  became  familiar  with  its  text 
but  its  eternal  truths  became  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
receptive  minds  and  laid  the  lines  of  their  future 
living.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the  pair  poring  over  the 
sacred  page  as  they  read:  “ There  were  in  the  same 
country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field  keeping  watch 
over  their  flocks.”  Eagerly  they  read  how  to  these 
same  humble  shepherds  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  brought 
the  first,  joyous  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  How  the 
quaint,  sweet  story  touched  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
these  two  lonely  shepherd  boys.  How  naturally  and 
inevitably  it  helped  to  link  their  lives  to  that  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  gave  himself  for  his  sheep. 

In  the  vitalizing  mountain  air,  aided  and  abetted 
by  plenty  of  good  Scotch  porridge,  the  younkers  ” 
grew  and  waxed  strong  in  brain  as  well  as  body.  Their 
school  days  were  not  all  solemn  and  serene.  For  some 
breaking  of  the  rules  William  was  sentenced  on  Friday 
by  the  schoolmaster  to  select  and  learn  an  extra  por- 
tion of  Scripture  to  be  recited  before  the  school  on 
Monday.  Now  William’s  memory  was  working  well 
and  didn’t  mind  a few  extra  verses.  He  selected  the 
119th  Psalm,  the  longest  in  the  Book,  and  memorized 
all  the  176  verses.  When  called  upon  to  recite  he 
responded  promptly  and  kept  right  on  continuously 
until  the  master  was  forced  to  cut  him  short.  The  mas- 
ter frowned  ominously  while  the  school  children 
grinned  decorously,  and  William  saved  the  remaining 
verses  for  another  recital.  He  early  showed  a literary 
bent.  Later  in  his  life  when  he  had  followed  in  hi« 
father’s  footsteps  and  became  a shepherd  he  found 
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time  to  write  an  essay  entitled  “ Truth  Frae  ’Mang 
the  Heather  or  Is  the  Bible  True?’^  which  secured  a 
prize  offered  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  high- 
est educational  source  in  Scotland,  for  the  best  treatise 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  essay  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  the  University  and  attracted 
unusual  attention,  passing  through  two  or  more  edi- 
tions. It  revealed  the  shepherd  ^s  simple,  unswerving 
belief  in  a Supreme  Being,  evidence  of  whose  existence 
he  found  in  the  trees,  and  in  the  flowers  ; in  the  habits 
of  the  birds  and  the  animals ; in  the  solicitous  care  of 
the  mother  sheep  for  her  young ; in  the  sagacity  of  the 
shepherd’s  dog;  in  the  rain,  the  thunder  and  the  rain- 
bow; in  everything  to  quote  the  author’s  own  words, 
‘‘  from  the  woven  wing  of  the  insect  to  the  roll  of  the 
heavenly  orbs  he  read  evidence  of  a skill  and  wisdom 
that  baffles  the  united  wisdom  of  the  sons  of  men.” 
In  their  boyhood  and  youth  the  brothers  spent  much 
time  together  and  shared  their  abiding  belief  in  God 
imtil  to  them'  the  existence  of  their  Heavenly  Father 
was  as  clear  as  the  sunlit  sky  above  their  heads ; their 
faith  was  as  real  as  the  ground  beneath  their  feet. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  1836,  James  being  in  his  19th 
year,  left  this  secluded  home  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
outside  world.  Five  years  before  this  his  mother  had 
married  a second  time  and  was  now  the  wife  of  William 
Armstrong,  whose  brother,  Thomas,  was  a draper  (dry 
goods  dealer)  in  Cambridge,  England.  To  him  James 
applied  and  was  accepted  to  learn  the  trade.  His 
sister,  Jean,  followed  soon  after  to  keep  house  for  him: 
Four  years  later,  in  1840,  he  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  in  St.  Albans,  not  far  from  London.  In  1842 
he  paid  his  first  and  only  visit  to  his  old  home  in 
Scotland.  His  mother,  widowed  a second  time,  was 
again  left  with  three  small  children.  The  youngest  of 
these,  Agnes,  accompanied  James  upon  his  return  to 
England  and  remained  with  him  until  she  had  fitted 
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berself  for  a teacher  when  she  went  back  to  Soot- 
land  to  make  a home  for  her  mother.  After  her 
mother's  death  she  came  to  America  and  was  a resi; 
dent  of  Norwich  and  a communicant  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  for  several  years  before  going  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

For  very  good  reasons  James  and  his  former  em- 
ployer, Thomas  Armstrong,  kept  up  their  intimate  and 
friendly  relations,  St.  Albans  and  Cambridge  being 
conveniently  located.  Both  were  single  men  and  each 
had  a devoted  sister  making  a home  for  him.  These 
rather  curious  coincidences  led  to  some  connubial  con- 
sequences. 

Ann  Armstrong  was  a “ bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie 
(comely)  lass  " with  brow  as  pure  and  eyes  as  true  as 
Annie  Laurie's  of  the  most  familiar  Scotch  ballad. 
Just  as  a matter  of  fact  she  was  bom  in  the  coimty 
adjoining  the  bonie  braes  of  Maxwellton  where  the 
real  Annie  lived.  Presumably  to  James'  eyes  ‘‘  her 
face  it  was  the  fairest  that  e'er  the  sun  shone  on  " for 
she  won  his  heart  and  he  asked  her  to  be  his  bride. 
They  were  married  November  5,  1851,  in  the  Downing 
Street  Congregational  Church  in  Cambridge.  Thomas 
Armstrong  had  forestalled  the  loss  of  his  home-maker 
by  marrying  Jean  McCaw,  a year  or  two  before. 

Shortly  after  starting  in  business  in  St.  Albans 
James  had  united  with  the  Spicer  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church.  He  was  made  a deacon  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school  for  sixteen  years.  His 
business  thrived  and  he  was  laying  up  a comfortable 
fortune  when  in  1857,  his  efforts  to  save  a friend  in 
financial  straits  swept  away  the  earnings  of  twenty 
years  of  hard  and  zealous  effort.  He  was  again  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  and  the  provider  for  a wife 
and  three  small  children.  It  was  then  he  decided  to 
try  America  of  which  he  knew  something  through  let- 
ters from  friends  already  here.  The  Atlantic  was 
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crossed  in  a sailing  vessel,  six  weeks’  time  being  spent 
on  the  water.  During  the  voyage,  when  if  ever  a 
soothing  smoke  must  have  been  a real  solace  to  him, 
he  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  his  example  to  his  little  son, 
to  forego  his  first  and  only  small  vice.  Many  years 
afterwards  he  replaced  the  pipe  he  accidentally  broke 
for  a Norwich  smoker  with  a decorated  one  he  brought 
over  from  England  but  had  never  used. 

The  family  landed  in  New  York  in  August,  1857, 
and  reached  Norwich,  riding  down  from  Utica  in  a 
stagecoach,  the  later  part  of  the  same  month.  They 
came  to  visit  friends,  expecting  to  continue  their 
journey  later  to  Canada  to  settle  on  British  soil.  But 
something  about  Norwich  seemed  suited  to  their  press- 
ing needs.  Of  course  they  went  to  church  and  equally 
as  a matter  of  course  they  sought  the  Congregational 
that  having  been  their  church  home  before  crossing  the 
water.  Among  the  happiest  recollections  of  that  period 
is  the  cordial  greeting  of  Mrs.  Ezra  Hewitt  who  shortly 
before  had  been  chosen  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school.  Her  kindly  interest  in  the  new-comers 
presumably  had  much  to  do  with  settling  their  stay  in 
Norwich.  She  welcomed  the  children  to  the  Sunday 
school  and  her  many  gracious  acts  were  never  for- 
gotten. 

The  first  winter  in  Norwich  was  memorable,  the 
head  of  the  house  having  no  regular  employment. 
The  family  lived  in  second  story  rooms  on  Hayes 
street.  The  next  spring  Mr.  McCaw  became  a clerk  in 
the  grocery  store  of  Hiram  Goodrich  on  North  Main 
street.  A year  later  he  entered  a clerkship  in  the  hard- 
ware store  of  Ealph  Jolmson  at  the  present  Burchard 
Brothers’  Co.  stand,  which  continued  for  thirty  years, 
through  nmnerous  changes  of  ownership. 

Rev.  Hiram  Doane  was  then  pastor  of  the  church 
and  received  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCaw  into  membership 
January  4,  1859,  by  letter  from  the  Congregational 
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Church  of  St.  Albans,  England.  Rev.  Mr.  Doane  was 
sncceeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  who  had  been  pas- 
tor less  than  a month  when  Mr.  McCaw  was  chosen  a 
deacon.  He  gave  to  his  church  equal  devotion  with  his 
other  life  duties.  Its  place  in  the  daily  round  was  fore- 
most and  feed.  He  was  always  in  his  pew  at  the  Sun- 
day service  and  never  absent  from  his  place  in  the 
midweek  meeting.  His  early  religious  teaching  had 
been  wrought  into  the  veiy  fibre  of  his  being,  and 
steadied  and  strengthened  his  whole  long  life.  Through 
all  the  buffeting  of  the  middle  years  he  never  let  go  of 
his  first  simple  childhood  faith  but  always  held  fast  to 
that  which  was  good.  He  died  May  28, 1902,  aged  85. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  L.  D.  JOHNSON  AND  MRS. 

NETTIE  C.  P.  MITCHELL. 

Gertrude  Louise  Dunlap  was  bom  August  19, 1842, 
in  the  (then)  village  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  State 
street,  a few  houses  east  of  The  Public  Square.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Prof.  John  and  Mrs.  Louisa  (Mai* 
lery)  Dunlap,  who  were  natives  of  Rutland,  Jefferson 
County,  a small  farming  town  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Watertown.  Prof.  Dunlap  was  then  principal  of  Jeffer- 
son County  Institute,  a widely  known  school.  We  call 
them  High  schools  now.  After  a few  years  Prof.  Dun- 
lap became  principal  of  an  academy  at  Rodman,  and 
later  held  a like  position  in  Martinburg,  both  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  Later  he  went  o a similar  position  in 
Onondaga  Valley,  and  in  1854  to  the  principalship  of 
Cortland  Academy.  September  6,  1858,  he  came  to 
Norwich  and  became  principal  of  Norwich  Academy, 
following  Prof.  David  G.  Barber.  He  rented  what  we 
know  as  the  Judge  Jenks  house,  comer  South  Broad 
street  and  Frances  avenue,  and  soon  the  parents  and 
seven  children  were  installed  there.  After  about  a year 
they  moved  to  26  Hayes  street. 
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They  all  entered  heartily  in  the  school,  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  village  and  formed  very  many 
acquaintances,  not  a few  being  life-long.  They  were 
Presbyterians,  but  as  the  church  of  that  faith  was 
claimed  by  both  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
they  decided  not  to  get  into  the  controversy,  so  the 
family  atended  the  First  Baptist,  Bev.  Lyman  Wright, 
pastor.  Miss  Gertrude  was  then  sixteen.  She  was 
being  very  carefully  educated  by  her  father,  who  stood 
very  high  as  an  educator.  Miss  Gertrude  was  very 
capable.  If  at  any  time  the  principal  was  called  out, 
or  any  of  the  teachers  obliged  to  skip  a class,  she  would 
step  in,  take  the  class  anS  no  break  occurred.  She  had 
had  a good  deal  of  practice  with  the  piano  and  was  a 
rapid  reader  of  music.  She  had  also  a clear,  ringing 
soprano  voice,  so  that  she  often  played  ani  led  the 
singing  at  the  opening  and  closing*  of  school.  She  was 
very  active  and  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  energy; 
a vivacious  and  interesting  talker,  and  was  never  so 
well  satisfied  as  when  she  could  be  of  some  help  to  some 
one.  She  was  very  soon  invited  into  the  choir  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Albert  C.  Latham  was  the  leader 
and  Mrs.  Almira  Penticost  was  the  organist.  These 
both  became  her  intimate  friends,  and  remained  so,  so 
long  as  she  lived.  She  also  very  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Nettie  C.  Pike,  organist  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  they  became  very  finn  friends, 
and  both  her  teacher  on  the  piano. 

Miss  Dunlap  was  always  very  thorough  in  every 
thing  she  did,  and  could  always  be  depended  on  in  what- 
ever task  she  was  set  to  do,  whether  it  was  congenial 
or  not.  Her  father  was  a very  successful  disciplin- 
arian. He  seldom  spoke  to  a mischevious  student  but 
once.  He  never  got  angry  or  even  excited.  His 
personality  conquered  and  words  were  unnecessary.  In 
these  respects  his  daughter  was  very  much  like  him. 
She  was  a very  much  readier  talker  than  he,  but  knew 
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Our  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 


June  19,  1914 


Communion  and  Reception  of  Members 

The  First  Sunday  in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September  and 

November. 


YEAR  TEXT 

Jirnui  fie  the  icliole  tithe  into  the  storehou.se,  that  there  may  be  food 
w my  house,  and  prove  mc.uow  herewith,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  if  I 
will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  hea-.en,  and  pour  you  out  a blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  reecil'e  it. — Malachi  8:10. 
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SUNDAY,  JUNE  21,  1914 


MORNING  WORSHIP 

10:45  O’CLOCK  - 

- <i.  , 

Organ  Voluntary — Prelude  in  D Flat.  ■ 

Processional  Hymn — No.  420  (The  congregation  will  rise  and  re-''’ 
main  standing  until  after  the  Gloria  Patri ). 

- V i Th^:  Call  to  WoRS^nipr 

Minister — O be  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  la^iuds:  serve  the  Lord  ^i’h 
gladness,  and  come  before  His  presencfe  with  a song.  ^ 

Congregation — Be  sure  that  the  Lord  He  is  God;  it  is  He  that  hath  '^ 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves:  we  are  His  people,  and  the 
sheep  of  His  pasture. 

Minister — O go  your  way  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into 
His  courts  with  pi-aise:  be  thankful  unto  Him,  and  speak  good  ^ 
of  His  Name.  • 

Gnigregation — For  the  Lord  is  gracious,  His  mercy  is  everlasting:  ^ 
and  His  truth  endureth  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  [NvqcATiON.  , ^ 

Selection — The  Choir.  , 

The  Re^onsive  Service — Selection  24.  page  18. 


The  Gloria  Patri Gounod 

The  Morning  Lesson — 2 Peter,  Chapter  1. 

Anthem — “Sanctus,”  Gounod 

Prayer.  ^ 

Hymn — 3&1  (Congregation  Standing) 

Offertory — Violin  Solo Selected 

Mr.  W.  P.  Steinhauser 

Anthem— ’H  am  Alpha  and  Omega,” Stainer 


Sermon— “A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  FUTURE.” 

Recessional  Hymn — No.  415. 

Prayer  and  Benediction  (Congregation  seated) 

POSTLUDE. 

BIBLE  SCHOOL 

12:00  O'CLOCK 

Superintendent. 

Assistants— Mr.  Dwight  Gifford,  Mr.  F.  J.  Tuttle,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Gray. 

WEDNESDAY,  7:15  P.  M. — The  junior  choir  will  meet  for  rehearsal. 
This  is  the  last  rehearsal  until  September.  A full  attendance 
is  necessary. 

THURSDAY,  7:30  P.  M. — The  midweek  prayer  meeting  in  the  lec- 
ture room.  Subject,  “The  New  Century.” 

8:30  P.  M. — The  senior  choir  will  meet  for  rehearsal. 


The  Loyal  Workt^fs  Circle  will  meet  at  3:00  o’clock  Monday  in  the 
church  parlors  to  pack  a barrel  for  Piedmont  College.  The 
Treasurer  will  be  there  and  the  members  are  urged  to  come 
prepared  to  pay  dues. 

NEXT  SUNDAY — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Trow  of  Sherburne  will  preach 
in  the  morning  in  exchange  with  the  Pastor. 

7:30 — Evening  service  and  sermon  by  the  Pastor. 
This  will  be  the  last  evening  service  until  September.  The 
junior  choir  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Galpin’s  orchestra.  Mr. 
Frank  Hartwell  will  sing. 

TONIGHT — There  will  be  a union  service  in  the  First  Methodist 
church.  The  sermon  to  the  graduating  class  of  Norwich  High 
School  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Burke. 


It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  welconae  old  friends  and  make 
new  friends  during  the  past  week.  We  wish  more  of  the  former 
members  of  this  church  could  have  been  with  us.  We  know  they 
were  thinking  of  us  while  we  were  thinking  of  them.  It  has  been 
a time  of  well  wishing  and  good  cheer.  How  much  it  means  to 
wish  each  other  well  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good  cheer! 
Let  us  carry  this  spirit  on  into  all  our  work  together.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  a great  love  expressing  itself  in  sympathy  and  tenderness 
and  care  which  are  everywhere  the  supreme  values  in  life.  We 
have  been  instructed  and  inspired  by  the  messages  we  have  heard; 
mesirttger^  replete  with  tender  memories  and  ringing  challenges. 
Let  us  keep  alive  everything  in  the  past  that  was  good,  and  reach 
after  everything  in  the  future  that  is  worthy  of  men  and  women 
who  would  attain  unto  their  highest.  “Now  are  we  the  children 
of  God  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,”  That  our 
church  is  one  hundred  years  old  means  something,  it  means  more 
that  we  have  the  church  now.  What  of  the  second  century?  What 
shall  we  make  it  how?  Never  was  there  a louder  call  for  the 
church  of  the  strong  men,  never  such  need  of  the  church  equipped 
for  service. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  all  who  have  come  from  away  and 
helped  in  making  our  Anniversary  pleasant  and  profitable.  The 
Pastor  especially  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  various  committees  and  all 
others  at  home  who  have  given  time  and  talent  in  preparation  for 
the  Anniversary  and  during  the  exercises.  The  work,  no  matter 
how  hard,  has  been  gladly  done.  Every  one  said  “I  will  do  whav 
I can  and  all  I can.”  It  is  this  fine  spirit  of  fellowship  and  help- 
fulness that  has  smoothed  many  rough  paths  and  made  many  im- 
possib’e  things  possible  during  the  last  seven  years. 

May  we  “Increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward  another  and 
toward  all  men.” 


©fficiari? 


Pastor 

REV.  PAUL  RILEY  ALLEN,  56  West  Main  St, 

‘ ‘ ''  Clerk 

L.  M.  Donaldson,  14  Cortland  St. 

Treasurer  1 ' 

W,  H.  Field,  16  Piano  St. 

Treasurer  Envelope  Fund 

Clarence  Ames,  91- South  Broad  St. 

' Treasurer  Benevolent  Fund 

W.  J.  McCaw,  14  Division  St. 

Board  of  .Trustees 

W.  P.  Chapman,\President 

R.  1).  Eaton  E.  S.  Moore  S.  A.  Jones  J.  L.  Millspaug-h  W.  H.  Field 

Prudential  Committee 

Rev.  Paul  Riley  Allen,  Chairman  L.  M.  Donaldson,  Clerk 

Deacons:  Messrs. 

. P.  Chapman  G.  W.  Nagel  M.  E.  Gray 

, J.  McCaw  Chas.  A Burr  William  Gasten 

E.  Wands  " N.  F.  Wiley  R.  C.  Chapman 

R.  Johnson  George  H.  Graves  F.  J.  Tuttle 

'•  Deaconesses 

Mrs.  W.  J.  McCaw  Mrs.  R.  D.  Eaton  Mrs.  F.  O.  Graves  Mrs.  Mary.  M.  Sumner 

, Superintendent  Bible  School 

" M.  E.  Gray,  18  Elm  Street 

Leader,  Loyal  Workers^  Circle,  King's  Daughters  ..r 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Windolph,  Hayes  Street 

Leader,  Loving  Kindness  Circle^  King' s Daughters' 

'Miss  Abby  Beals,  16  Birdsall  Street 

Leader  Gateway  Circle  King's  Daughters 

' ' Miss  Margaret  Newton,  North  Broad  Street 

' President  Woman's  Missionary  Societies 

Mrs.  William  E.  Reed,  94  South  Broad  Street 
Vice-President  Home  Branch — Mrs.  R.  C.  Stofer,  28  Hayes  Street, 
Vice-President  Foreign  Branch — Mrs.  T.  E.  Wands,  14  Francis  Avenue 

_ President  Mothers'  Club 

Mis.  Paul  R.  Allen,  56  West  Main  Street 

President  Woman's  Woi'king  Association 

Mrs.  M.  M Blakeley,  38  Hayes  St.  ' 

President  Scoville  Brotherhood — Mr.  Clarence  Ames,  91  South  Broad  St, 
President  Men' s Brotherhood— L Y . Windolph,  15  Hayes  Street 

Organist  - 

Miss  Mary  E Lewis,  34  Elm  Street 
Director  Senior  and  Junior  Choir — Mr.  Harry  Millspaugh 

Chairmen  oj  Ushers 

M6rrting,  M.  M.  Blakeley,  38  Hayes  St.  Evening,  George  Waters,  44  Birdsall. 
Sextdh—M.  B.  Steward,  Cortland  St.;  MarquisTelephone  2a. 
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when  to  talk  and  when  to  refrain.  Mr.  Ihmlap ’s  pupils 
were  always  loyal  to  him  and  even  to  this  day  the  few 
who  are  left  speak  of  him  with  affection  and  praise.  M 
1862  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  principalship  of 
Palmyra,  Wayne  County,  Union  school  and  at  oncd 
removed  to  that  place.  The  ties  of  friendship  were  too 
strong  to  be  so  lightly  broken  and  it  was  not  many 
months  before  Miss  Gertrude,  at  the  persistent  and 
urgent  invitations  of  her  many  friends,  came  to  Nor- 
wich and  remained  for  a few  weeks  among  them,  to 
the  great  pleasui^e  of  all  concerned.  Several  of  these 
friends  retuined  this  visit  and  reported  a very  enjoy- 
able time. 

In  September,  1864,  she  married  a Norwich  young 
business  man  and  came  to  Norwich  and  made  a home, 
which  she  maintamed  as  long  as  she  lived. 

The  church  had  at  this  time  become  Congregational. 
Mr.  Scoville  was  the  pastor  and  was  in  his  third  year. 
Her  husband  was  a regular  attendant  of  that  church 
and  had  come  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Scoville; 
so  that  when  the  bride  and  groom  returned  they  went 
to  the  Congregational  Church  at  once ; but  they  did  not 
become  members  until  the  next  spring.  A strong  attach- 
ment also  sprang  up  between  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Scoville  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  mutual 
attaclunent  took  in  both  families  and  this  remained 
until  the  end. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  like  her  father — she  was  a born 
teacher  and  disciplinarian.  I liave  forgotten  how  it 
came  about ; but  I know  it  was  not  long  before  she  had  a 
Sunday  School  class  of  young  ladies  from  15  to  18 
years  of  age — some  fifteen  of  them.  A strong  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  them.  She  kept  the  class  until 
most  of  the  girls  had  married  and  left  town.  The  class 
was  under  very  rigid  rules;  but  as  the  rules  were  made 
by  the  class,  no  one  objected.  About  1875  Mrs.  John- 
son was  elected  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
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day  school  in  place  of  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Hewitt,  who 
had  held  the  office  more  than  16  years,  and  was  very 
much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  election.  This 
election  was  very  embarrassing  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Hewitt  was  not  only  a cousin  of  her  hus- 
band, but  was  a very  much  esteemed  friend  whom  we 
could  not  afford  to  turn  down.  She  was  also  ‘ ‘ Auntie 
Hewitt  ^ ’ to  all  the  Scovilles  and  Col.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt 
were  indefatigable  workers  in  everything  pertaining 
to  the  church.  Mr.  Scoville  had  many  conferences  over 
the  matter  with  Mrs.  Johnson  who  was  ready  to  resign 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  avoid  all  cause  of  bitter- 
ness, but  Mr.  Scoville  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to 
any  such  solution  of  the  problem.  He  was  very  anxious 
that  Mrs.  J ohnson  should  stay.  He  thought  that  there 
should  be  a younger  person  in  the  place.  How  he  man- 
aged it  I do  not  know,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  held  the  place 
and  the  relations  between  the  parties  remained  en- 
tirely harmonious;  a marked  illustration  of  Mr.  Sco- 
ville as  a pacifier. 

The  infant  class  had  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Julia 
A.  Sumner  for  several  years.  It  consisted  of  a class  of 
five  to  eight  girls,  and  a class  of  four  to  six  boys.  It 
showed  no  signs  of  increase,  which  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Scoville,  and  he  brought  it  about  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
should  teach  the  class  as  assistant  superintendent.  Its 
name  was  changed  to  primary  department,  so  that 
children  a few  years  older  could  have  a place  in  it. 
One  night  about  10  o^clock  in  the  fall  of  1875.  we  heard 
a quick  footfall  on  the  steps  and  in  an  instant  the 
door  was  opened  and  “ Good  evening,  children  re- 
vealed the  cheerful  voice  of  Mr.  Scoville,  who  came  in 
and  sat  down.  He  had  worked  out  a very  complete 
three  years  ^ course  of  graded  Bible  lessons  and  had 
got  them  printed  and  ready  for  use.  It  was  certainly 
a very  fine  thing  and  was  an  entirely  new  idea  at  that 
time,  though  later  a similar  idea  was  introduced  into 
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the  International  Lesson  leaves.  Among  the  first  words 
he  said  was : “ Gertrude,  I want  to  make  the  primary 
department  amount  to  more  than  it  does  now  and  I 
want  you  to  run  it.’^  She  protested  that  she  knew 
nothing  about  it  and  was  sure  she  was  not  the  one  fitted 
to  conduct  it.  ‘ ‘ But  I want  you  to  take  it  just  the 
same  and  I will  stand  by  you  and  do  anything  I can  do 
help  you.  ^ ^ She  still  said,  “ No,  I ’m  not  the  one.  ’ ’ He 
stayed  perhaps  an  hour  and  argued  and  urged,  but  to 
no  purpose;  so  he  left  with  this  final  shot:  Yes  you 

must  take  it.  Think  it  over.  Good  night, and  he  was 
gone.  If  ever  a woman  studied  a knotty  problem  she 
did  that.  I said  that  I knew  she  could  do  it  and  ought 
at  least  to  try.  At  the  next  election  she  was  elected 
— unanimously,  I think — superintendent  of  the  primary 
department— and  accepted.  It  took  some  time  to  block 
out  the  schedule,  but  it  was  ready  in  time.  Classes 
were  formed  and  teachers  secured.  No  class  to  have 
more  than  six  pupils  under  any  circumstances.  She 
chose  former  members  of  her  class  as  teachers  and 
other  yovug  ladies  as  they  were  needed.  Every  teacher 
must  come  to  teachers^  meeting  every  week  unless 
prevented  by  something  which  she  could  not  control  and 
must  have  the  lesson  so  thoroughly  learned  that  the 
lesson  leaf  was  not  necessary  in  the  class.  Complete  rec- 
ords were  kept  and  three  violations  of  any  rule  by  any 
teacher,  resulted  in  a new  teacher  taking  the  class. 
People  said  “ you  canT  make  that  work;’^  but  she  did 
make  it  work;  and  the  department  grew  enormously. 
She  led  it  five  years  or  more.  When  she  took  it  there 
were  two  classes — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — 
about  12  to  15  in  all.  When  she  left  it  there  were 
fifteen  teachers  and  officers  and  more  than  125  pupils, 
aU — officers,  teachers  and  pupils — intensely  loyal  to. 
the  superintendent,  to  each  other  and  to  the  pastor. 

Hon.  John  W.  Church,  at  a church  social  facetiously 
remarked,  that  Gertrude  was  so  enthusiastic  over  her 
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department  tiiat  the  moment  she  heard  that  a child  had 
been  born  in  town,  she  at  once  hastened  to  call  on  the 
mother  and  engage  the  kid  for  her  Sunday  school.’^ 
Bather  overdrawn,  yet  at  the  same  time,  every  member 
of  the  department  was  just  as  enthusiastic  as  the  super- 
intendent, and  the  result  followed  of  course.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Scoville  had  gone  and  Dr.  Taylor  had 
come  as  supply.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  hired 
as  pastor.  While  he  did  not  oppose  the  conduct  of  the 
department,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  it.  Deacon  Charles  H.  Stanton  was 
superintendent  of  the  whole  school  and  was  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  management  of  the  primary 
department.  They  both  saw  that  a clash  would  come 
sooner  or  later.  Mrs.  Johnson’s  health  was  far  from 
good.  Dr.  Brooks  gave  the  positive  command  that  she 
must  leave  the  school  entirely.  She  was,  from  child- 
hood, a big  bundle  of  energy  stored  in  a not  too  strong 
body,  wliich  she  had  been  constantly  overtaxing;  but 
now  the  time  had  come  when  a halt  must  be  called  to 
avoid  a total  collapse.  She  resigned  and  a new  super- 
intendent was  elected.  Not  long  after  Mr.  Stanton 
also  resigned.  Several  classes  were  graduated  into  the 
intermediate  department;  the  International  Lessons 
were  adopted  and  a new  superintendent  eelcted. 

This  was  the  last  of  Mrs.  Johnson’s  taking  any 
leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  church,  except  playing 
at  Thursday  evening  meetings.  This  she  did  almost  con- 
tinuously for  15  years^ — during  several  years  in  the 
later  part  of  Mr.  Scoville ’s  pastorate;  all  of  that  of 
Dr.  Taylor;  all  of  Mr.  Upton;  all  of  Mr.  Otis;  and  a 
while  in  that  of  Mr.  Scudder.  She  was  always  faithful 
to  the  trust,  attending  and  on  time  every  meeting  that 
it  was  possible  for  her  to  attend — many  times  at  great 
risk  of  her  health;  and  no  dragging  nor  sluggishness 
in  the  time  of  the  music. 

February  7, 1887,  Dr.  George  F.  Penticost  of  Brook-* 
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lyn  began  a series  of  evangelistic  meetings  in  Norwich. 
It  was  a Union  effort  by  the  Congregational,  Baptist 
and  Methodist  Churches.  Afternoons  were  given  to 
Bible  readings  in  the  Baptist  Church;  and  a cabinet 
organ  was  brought  in  to  help  in  the  singing.  No  one 
was  engaged  as  player.  It  was  expected  that  some  one 
would  volunteer.  For  a few  days  the  playing  was  too 
slow  and  dragging.  At  the  next  service  he  asked  who 
would  play?  Someone  said  Mrs.  Johnson.’’  Dr. 
Penticost  said,  ‘‘  will  Mrs.  Johnson  please  play  for 
us?”  She  did  so.  After  the  service  he  came  to  her, 
introduced  himself  and  said,  Won’t  you  come  and 
play  for  us  every  day  ? ’ ’ She  said  she  would.  The  last 
service  was  in  the  Congregational  Church.  After  the 
service  had  closed  several  were  standing  talking  with 
him,  when  he  thanked  Mrs.  Johnson  for  playing  and 
said  he  wanted  to  give  her  a souvenir,  and  handed  her 
a paper  folded.  She  thanked  him  and  opening  the 
paper  found  it  was  the  typewritten  notes  of  the  ser- 
mon he  had  just  preached. 

The  last  work  that  she  did  in  the  church  was  in  the 
spring  of  1901.  The  church  teas  and  socials  had  been 
almost  failures,  and  the  ladies  were  a good  deal  dis- 
couraged over  the  prospects  of  the  next  one,  to  be  held 
the  next  month.  They  finally  concluded  that  if  Gertrude 
Johnson  would  take  charge  of  it  it  would  go.  They 
found  her  in  far  from  good  health  and,  as  she  thought, 
not  able  to  undertake  it.  Later  they  came  again  and 
said  they  would  do  all  the  work  if  she  would  only  boss 
it,  which  she  finally  consented  to  do.  She  made  a list 
of  young  ladies  as  a committee  for  work  and  sent  a 
postal  to  each  to  meet  at  her  home  at  such  a time.  They 
were  all  there  and  on  time  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
work.  She  laid  out  the  village  and  gave  each  young 
woman  a district  and  the  work  she  was  expected  to  do, 
and  which  was  to  be  aH  done  and  she  was  to  report 
at  such  a time.  Every  one  of  the  committee  reported 
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her  work  done  to  the  last  detail — eatables  all  promised, 
waiters  engaged,  reception  committee  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia needed  for  the  occasion.  The  social  met  as 
proposed.  Every  detail  was  provided  for  and  the 
event  was  a very  decided  success.  In  nine  months  she 
had  passed  beyond  earthly  cares  and  efforts  and  found 
‘ ‘ the  rest  of  the  people  of  God.  ’ ’ She  had  done  what 
she  could,  during  a life  of  nearly  60  years;  loved  by  all 
the  children — a more  enduring  monument  than 
cenotaphes  and  world  applause. 

Another  woman  who  is  still  with  us,  and  has  been 
identified  with  this  church  for  more  than  half  its  his- 
tory,, and  who  has  been  a leader  in  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  activities,  deiserves  recognition  in 
this  history.  I am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  ‘‘un- 
written law,  ’ ’ that  a person  must  be  dead  before  a full 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  church  and  the 
community  can  be  made ; so  I am  going  to  violate  that 
law  in  two  cases — not  for  fulsome  praise,  but  because 
they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  I am  very  sure  every  one 
will  concur  with  me. 

Mrs.  Nettie  C.  Mitchell  is  a name  very  well  known 
in  this  church  ever  since  Mr.  Scoville,  in  1865,  joined 
her  husband  and  herself  in  marriage.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Pike,  and  was  bom 
in  McGrawville  where  was  her  parents’  home.  Her 
father  was  a musician  of  considerable  ability.  He  was 
a choir  leader  and  an  organist ; and  had  studied  music 
very  thoroughly.  He  had  a pipe  organ  in  his  home, 
which  was  somewhat  larger  than  usual  for  a house 
organ.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  players  and  singers 
and  the  father  was  an  expert  snare  drum  maker  and 
player.  In  fact  he  was  an  all-around  skillful  mechanic. 
He  had  also  been  a merchant.  He  and  his  wife  came 
to  Norwich  to  a fair,  or  some  doings  of  that  nature, 
visiting  DeCalvus  Rogers,  who  also  came  from  Mc- 
Grawville. They  were  so  well  pleased  with  Norwich 
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tliat  they  soon  decided  to  move  here.  They  bought  the 
lot  just  east  of  the  S.  W.  Berry  residence  in  Mitchell 
street  and  built  a house  and  moved  into  it  October  6, 
1856.  Miss  Nettie  began  practice  on  the  organ  as  soon 
as  she  could  sit  on  the  organ  stool.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  very  early  discovered  that  she  was  inter- 
ested in  music.  Her  father  taught  her  the  rudiments 
very  thoroughly;  such  as  time,  reading,  etc.,  so  that 
when  she  began  to  play  her  progress  was  rapid.  Her 
first  piano  teacher,  after  her  father,  was  Miss  Maranda 
McGraw  of  the  well  known  McGraw  family,  from  whom 
the  village  was  named.  The  young  lady  soon  out- 
distanced her  teacher.  Soon  after  the  family  came  to 
Norwich  she  had  Mrs.  Abby  M.  (Harris)  Hinsdale 
(daughter  of  Dr.  Harvey  Harris)  of  Norwich,  as  her 
teacher.  Mrs.  Hinsdale,  a few  years  before,  had  also 
given  lessons  to  Linn  Babcock  (later  Dr.  Linn  Bab- 
cock.) Miss  Nettie  also  took  lessons  of  Miss  Almira 
Thomas,  who  about  this  time  married  Dr.  John  Penti- 
cost,  a dentist,  in  Norwich.  Miss  Nettie  was  then  13 
years  old.  She  also  took  lessons  of  Linn  Babcock, 
who  was  then  teaching  in  Hamilton.  He  drove  to  hig 
father’s  home  in  South  New  Berlin  every  Saturday 
and  would  come  around  by  the  way  of  Norwich  and 
give  Miss  Nettie  a lesson. 

Her  father  about  this  time  was  leader  of  the  choir 
in  this  church  and  she  began  playing  the  organ.  On 
the  very  Sunday  in  which  the  church  burned,  she  was 
to  have  begun  an  engagement  as  its  organist.  She 
played  while  services  were  held  in  the  Academy  and  in 
the  Close  building.  This  was  in  1859.  The  next  two 
years  (1860-1)  she  spent  in  New  York  and  was  a 
pupil  of  S.  B.  Mills,  who  was  then  reputed  to  be  the 
best  pianist  in  America.  She  also,  in  1875,  studied  in 
New  York  with  William  K.  Bassford,  the  famous  organ- 
ist of  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  At  the  same 
time  she  took  vocal  lessons  of  Sig.  Steffanoni.  It  was 
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on  one  of  her  trips  home  during  the  lessons  in  1861 
that  she  was  placed  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Scoville  and 
with  him  had  the  memorable  ride  to  Norwich,  when  Ue 
came  to  preach  his  first  sermon. 

When  she  returned  from  her  musical  studies  she 
came  into  the  choir  of  this  church.  J.  H.  Gould  was 
then  the  organist.  He  remained  but  a short  time  and 
then  went  to  Binghamton,  when  she  was  again  engaged 
as  organist  and  continued  as  such  until  1903. 

Not  long  before  she  was  married  she  had  several 
letters  from  S.  B.  Mills  urging  her  to  come  to  New 
York  and  take  up  the  piano  as  a life  work,  assuring  her 
that  she  would  surely  succeed ; but  she  was  soon  to  be 
married  and  she  thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  break 
the  engagement.  Who  can  say  she  did  not  do  the 
proper  thing ! 

She  also  developed  a mezzo-soprano  voice  which  she 
also  cultivated  as  far  as  she  could ; and  by  the  time  she 
was  16,  she  was  playing  and  singing  in  concerts,  both  in 
Norwich  and  several  other  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  new  church  was  opened  in  June,  1862, 
the  organ  set  up  was  not  a large  one ; but  it  was  much 
larger  than  she  had  had  much  experience  with  before, 
but  she  very  soon  mastered  its  excellencies  and  its 
defects  and  made  it  do  royal  service  for  at  least  fifteen 
years. 

It  was  war  time  when  the  church  was  dedicated. 
Eev.  Samuel  Scoville  was  pastor.  The  organist,  choir 
and  pastor  were  for  The  Union  ’’  first,  last  and 
always.  Nobody  supposed  that  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,^’  “ Yankee  Doodle  ” and  all  the  rest  of  the 
patriotic  airs  were  Sunday  Tunes,”  but  it  was  as- 
sumed that  they  were  when  the  pastor  read  a 
telegram  from  the  pulpit  announcing  a Union  victory — 
taking  of  Richmond — and  the  organ  roared  them  forth 
with  every  stop  pulled  out  and  the  pedals  jinin’  in  ” 
under  the  nimble  feet  of  the  player.  She  thoroughly 
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understood  harmony,  and  it  was  not  long'  before  the 
choir  realized  that  she  was  improvising  her  volun- 
taries ; and  from  that  time  to  the  time  that  she  gave 
up  the  leadership  of  the  music  in  the  church,  more 
than  30  years,  it  was  a very  rare  cireumstance  that  she 
brought  any  music  for  a voluntary;  all  were  impro- 
visations. I should  be  very  happy  if  I had  them  all 
now  in  print ; but  they  are  past  recall  now. 

The  enlargement  of  the  church  in  1874  and  the 
forming  of  a new  chorus  choir  by  the  chorister,  are 
related  in  detail  in  the  first  history  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  In  1874  the  need  of  a piano  for  use  in 
prayer  meetings,  Sunday  school  and  in  various  other 
uses  was  seriously  felt.  An  effort  to  buy  one  soon 
took  form  and  it  was  decided  to  circulate  a subscrip- 
tion. When  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  some 
one  or  more  to  circulate  it,  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  promptly  volunteered  and  they  started  at 
once.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  such  strenuous  com- 
mittee, nor  such  a strenuous  campaign  ever  went 
for’’  the  CongregationaLists.  “Did  they  get  it?” 
Of  course  they  got  it,  and  three  months  before  the 
church  was  ready  for  it;  and  the  same  piano  is  still  in 
use,  but  is  very  much  worn  and  has  survived  its  use- 
fulness for  anything  beside  the  most  common  use. 
This  campaign  reminds  of  the  one  by  Enos  and  Fen- 
ton for  the  first  church. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  rounded  out  28  years  as  organist 
and  chorister,  when  sickness  of  herself  and  in  her 
family  compelled  her  to  leave  the  work  to  others  to 
caiTy  on.  She  never  refused  to  give  her  services  for 
concerts,  sociables,  conventions  and  all  sorts  of  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  church ; and  for  funerals 
she  has  many,  many  times  taken  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  choir  and  furnished  the  music.  Several  times 
she  has  been  offered  and  urged  to  accept  pay  for  this 
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service,  btrt  she  has  always  firmly  declined  the  prof* 
fered  renmneration. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  coincidence  that  almost 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Mrs.  Mitchell’s  service  in  the 
Congregational  church,  should  also  occur  in  the  (now) 
First  Baptist  Church,  just  across  the  West  Park.  Al- 
mira H.  Thomas,  began  practice  on  the  piano 
as  the  scholar  of  my  sister,  Miss  Mary  John- 
son, not  far  from  when  the  present  Baptist  Church 
was  built.  Miss  Johnson  was  then  about  15.  My 
father  led  the  choir  and  his  daughter  played  the  organ. 
She  must  have  taken  lessons  of  Miss  Abby  Harris, 
who,  I am'  quite  sure,  was  the  first  to  give  piano  les- 
sons in  the  village.  She  was  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Harvey  Harris,  who  lived  in  the  present  Harris 
homestead.  North  Broad  street,  comer  Rexford.  When 
young  Miss  Thomas  had  practiced  enough  so  that  she 
could  read  music,  Miss  Johnson  taught  her  to  play  the 
organ,  so  that  when  she  went  away  to  Troy  ^mi- 
nary,  Almira  was  left  in  charge  of  the  organ.  Albert 
C.  Latham  had  come  to  be  chorister  in  place  of  Ralph 
Johnson.  My  position  remained  the  same — I blew  the 
organ,  at  least  for  a while,  until  from  one  of  Latham’s 
winter  singing  schools  I graduated  into  the  choir. 

In  1855,  Miss  Almira  Thomas  married  Dr.  John 
Penticost,  a well  known  Norwich  dentist;  but  she  kept 
right  on  playing  the  organ.  Not  far  from  this  time 
Mr.  Latham  went  west  and  was  gone  some  years,  and 
Albert  Cary  took  the  leadership  of  the  choir.  In  1856, 
Mr.  Latham  returned  and  formed  a partnership  with 
Ralph  Johnson,  and  very  soon  again  became  chorister 
in  the  Baptist  choir.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Penticost 
had  died;  but  Mrs.  Penticost  was  still  the  organist. 
November  19,  1862,  she  married  Mr.  Latham.  She 
played  the  organ  first  when  she  was  14,  she  therefore 
began  a little  before  Mrs.  Mitchell;  but  Mrs.  Mitchell 
was  the  first  to  become  chorister — the  first  to  suggest 
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it  was  Mr.  Scoville,  in  1875.  Mrs.  Latham  retired 
about  a year  ago ; so  she  had  remained  in  service  about 
nine  years  longer  than  Mrs.  Mitchell.  During  all  this 
long  time  that  Mrs.  Latham  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  have 
worked  and  striven  as  it  were,  side  by  side,  I have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  thought,  word  or  deed  which  has  mar- 
red the  life-long  friendship.  And  this  all  in  the  face 
of  the  proverbial  jealousy  of  choirs  in  general  and 
singers  in  particular. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  the  pastor, 
Mr.  Upton,  were  very  largely  instrumental  in  install- 
ing the  fine  organ  which  since  1884  has  been  a joy  to 
aU  and  of  great  assistance  in  the  services.  It  is  fully 
described  on  another  page. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  has  been  for  quite  a number  of  years 
a vice  president  and  chairman  in  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Chapman  took  Mrs.  Mitchell ’s 
place  as  organist  and  chorister  temporarily,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  Mrs.  Mitchell  would  be  able  to  take  it 
up  again  after  a while ; but  as  time  went  on  and  it  was 
realized  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  return,  Mrs. 
Chapman  was  engaged  permanently  for  the  work.  She 
retained  the  position  until  about  May  1,  1904,  when 
she  also  was  cempelled  to  give  it  up  from  illness.  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Millspaugh  was  then  engaged  for  the  position. 
She  retained  it  about  a year  and  resigned.  The  trus- 
tees, after  a good  deal  of  thought  and  discussion,  en- 
gaged Miss  Mary  Eugenia  Lewis  as  organist  and  Mrs. 
Jessie  Nash  Stover  as  cliorister  and  soprano  soloist. 
Mrs.  Stover  remained  two  or  three  years,  when  she  left 
Norwich  permanently:  and  Miss  Lewis  assumed  both 
positions,  of  organist  and  chorister  and  continued 
them  until  1912.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hartwell  came  from 
Sherburne  and  he  and  his  wife  united  with  the  church. 
At  once  Mr.  Hartwell  became  a member  of  the  choir 
and  very  soon  collected  a choir  from  the  boys  and  girls 
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in  the  church  and  they  sang  at  the  services  Sunday 
evenings;  the  former  choir  singing  at  the  morning 
services.  The  names  given  them  were  the  Senior  choir 
and  the  Junior  choir.  Now  the  arrangement  has 
become  permanent.  Soon  after  the  Junior  choir  was 
formed  the  subject  of  gowns  was  broached,  I think  by 
the  pastor.  The  idea  seemed  to  appeal  to  Mr.  R.  D. 
Eaton,  who  volunteered  to  pay  for  them;  so  they 
were  made  for  both  choirs  and  pastor.  They  have 
since  been  regularly  used  at  both  services. 

In  1911  Mr.  H.  W.  Millspaugh,  a conductor  of  music 
and  a tenor  soloist,  from  New  York  city,  and  his 
family,  took  up  their  residence  in  town.  His  brother, 
J.  L.  Millspaugh,  and  his  family,  had  been  residents 
of  Norwich  for  several  years  and  members  of  the 
church  and  of  the  choir,  and  Mrs.  Millspaugh  was,  for 
about  a year,  organist  and  chorister,  as  stated.  In  the 
spring  of  1913,  Mr.  H.  W.  Millspaugh  was  engaged  as 
chorister.  He  at  once  invited  into  it  several  singers 
from  the  congregation  and  the  processional  and  reces- 
sional were  introduced  and  the  ceremonial  is  used  at 
both  Sunday  services. 

THEODORE  DEWITT  MILLER  AND  WILLIAM 
PORTER  CHAPMAN. 

Theodore  Miller  came  to  Norwich  in  1830 — perhaps 
a little  earlier.  Where  he  came  from  does  not  seem  to 
be  known.  June  18,  he  bought  from  Asa  Pellett,  Sr., 
the  lot  on  East  Main  street  just  west  from  Mr.  PelletPs 
own  house.  On  this  lot,  in  1836-7,  he  built  the  sub- 
stantial house  which  is  still  standing.  No.  123  on  that 
street.  In  this  house  his  only  son,  Theodore  DeWitt 
Miller  was  bom  May  7, 1837.  The  family  Uved  in  this 
house  until  1840  when  Mr.  Miller  bought  the  property 
at  Plasterville  and  moved  there.  I suppose  he  built 
the  plaster  mill  but  no  one  seems  to  know  now.  There 
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was  also  a saw  mill  and  a grist  mill;  and  later  Mr.  Mil- 
ler established  a store  which  was  quite  successful.  He 
brought  limestone  from  Oriskany  Falls  by  boats  on  the 
Chenango  Canal  and  ground  it  into  land  plaster  which 
he  sold  to  the  farmers  by  the  ton.  It  was  considered 
then  to  be  almost  a necessity  for  grass  land,  and  Mr. 
Miller  sold  an  enormous  amount  of  it ; farmers  coming 
from  a radius  of  fifty  miles  with  teams  for  it.  Mr. 
Miller  was  46  when  he  began  this  business.  It  gave  the 
name  to  the  hamlet.  It  has  since  been  known  as  Plas- 
terville,  but  there  has  been  no  plaster  ground  there 
for  at  least  40  years ; but  the  saw  mill  and  grist  mill 
have  been  in  use  most  of  the  time.  In  February,  1914, 
they  took  fire  and  were  wholly  burned.  The  property 
is  owned  by  Nehemiah  H.  Brown,  son  of  George 
Brown,  the  former  owner. 

Mr.  Miller  sold  the  whole  property  in  1848  to  Hor- 
ace Hickok  and  moved  back  to  Norwich,  probably  to  the 
East  Main  street  house.  In  1850,  he  sold  this  house  to 
Samuel  H.  Barnes,  and  February  4,  1851,  he  bought 
from  Robert  O.  Reynolds  (who  bought  it  from  James 
Birdsall)  the  house,  now  3 East  Park  Place,  which  has 
since  been  the  home  of  the  family.  Mr  Miller  was 
born  April  30,  1794.  He  died  July  31,  1860,  aged  66 
years.  He  was  buried  in  Mt.  Hope. 

Mr.  Theodore  Miller  attained  a good  deal  of  prom- 
inence in  Norwich  during  the  12  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  thirty-nine  original  stockholders  of 
The  Bank  of  Norwich  and  one  of  its  first  board  of 
directors.  He  was  elected,  with  S.  H.  Barnes,  a trus- 
tee of  this  church,  but  was  never  a member.  His  wife 
united  with  the  church  May  10,  1846.  She  died  April 
26,  1877,  aged  76  years.  She  was  born  in  1801. 

Theodore  DeWitt  Miller  was  the  only  son  of  Theo- 
dore and  Emma  (Blair)  Miller.  He  was  bom  May  7, 
1837.  He  helped  his  father  in  the  mills  and  attended 
school  at  Norwich  Academy.  When  The  Bank  of  Nor- 
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widi  was  started  be  was  made  teller  and  held  th< 
position  for  several  years.  About  this  time  W.  P 
Chapman  came  to  Norwich  as  a clerk  in  the  store  of  his 
cousin,  W.  H.  Chapmaan,  and  soon  De  and  Porter 
became  very  good  friends.  They  both  attended  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  were  both  clean  young 
men  and  attentive  to  business.  A revival  came  to  the 
cliurch  in  1857,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Hiram 
Doane.  Chapman  was  converted  and  joined  the  church, 
but  Miller  did  not  at  that  time.  In  1860  his  father  died 
and  ‘ ‘ De  ’ ’ had  the  management  of  the  estate,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  he  had  something  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  bank.  A director  40 
years;  vice-president,  1873,  for  ten  years.  From 
1849,  for  eighteen  years  he  was  president^ — until  his 
death.  Somewhere  near  1869,  or  1870,  he  bought  out  the 
drug  stock  and  business  from  Hill  & Mitchell.  The  busi- 
ness was  in  the  corner  store  at  South  Broad  and  East 
Main  streets.  Though  he  knew  very  little  of  the  drug 
business,  yet  he  made  it  a success  and  continued  it  imtil 
about  ten  years  ago;,  when  he  sold  it  to  two  of  hjs 
clerks  and  he  retired  from  mercantile  business. 

Soon  after  the  revival  of  1857,  Miller  and  Chap- 
man were  elected  ushers  for  the  two  aisles  of  the 
church — Miller  for  the  east  and  Chapman  for  the  west 
aisles.  After  the  burning  of  the  church  they  continued 
in  the  Academy,  the  Close  building,  “ Concert  Hall 
and  into  the  new  Church  in  1862.  Miller  was  first 
elected  trustee  in  1867.  Again  in  1872,  and  every  third 
year  thereafter  until  his  death — 14  times,  making  40 
years ; and  a very  large  part  of  that  time  he  was  treas- 
urer of  the  church.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  envelopes^ 
he  had  charge  of  their  distribution.  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1910,  a Memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  for  Mr.  Miller,  at  which  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  George  A.  Thomas,  a part  of 
which  will  be  quoted  here.  He  begins  by  relating  the 
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story  of  Curtins,  the  noble  Roman  citizen,  who  threw 
himself  into  the  chasm  to  save  Rome,  drawing  the  les- 
son that  good  citizens  are  the  most  valuable  product 
a nation  can  have;  therefore  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Miller 
as  a citizen.  (Mr.  Thomas  died  about  a year  ago. 
His  address  will  apply  to  himself  as  fully  as  to  Mr. 
Miller;  and  to  Mr.  Chapman  also.) 

We  of  this  great  nation  are  beginning  to  learn  the 
same  truth — that  the  one  thing  that  counts  above  all 
others  things  in  nation,  in  state,  in  community — and 
our  most  precious  possessions,  is  a loyal  patriotic, 
non-self-seeking,  honest,  citizen.  I am  to  to  speak  of  T. 
DeWitt  .Miller  in  his  relation  to  Norwich  as  a com- 
munity— in  other  words  of  T.  DeWitt  Miller  the  citizen. 
As  a citizen  he  was  conservative,  and  yet  progressive. 
He  heartily  entered  into  all  the  projects  of  our  com- 
munity life  Some  of  his  work  brought  him  financial 
gain.  Other  work  brought  him  only  the  satisfaction 
of  having  done  it.  T.  D.  Miller  showed  himself  a good 
citizen  by  his  diligence,  enterprise  and  stability  in 
fostering  and  advancing  legitimate  business  enter- 
prises. 

‘Hn  early  manhood  he  was  elected  teller  of  the  lower 
bank — now  the  National  Bank  of  Norwich.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  his  business  career  in  our  community. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  every  duty;  and  a half  century 
later  when  he  died,  he  had  held  for  nearly  a score  of 
years  the  position  of  president  of  that  same  bank.  Leav- 
ing the  bank  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business.  Here  he 
came  in  contact  with  every  class  and  condition  of 
people.  But  he  conducted  that  business  in  an  upright, 
honest,  sincere  and  helpful  way.  His  influenece  broad- 
ened. The  man  dominated  the  business.  No  one 
ever  spoke  of  him  as  the  druggist;  but  as  Mr.  Miller, 
the  man.  The  occupation  was  forgotten  in  the  man. 
He  believed  in  his  town  and  its  future.  When  the 
project  of  supplying  our  village  with  wholesome  water 
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was  agitated,  he  proved  his  faith  by  his  acts.  He  put 
his  money,  his  time  and  his  energies  into  that  quasi 
public  entei'prise,  The  Norwich  Water  Woii:  company. 
He  lived  to  see  it  a great  success  and  an  immeasurable 
benefit  to  thousands.  He  was  a trustee  and  secretary. 
In  his  later  years  the  Norwich  Pharmaceutical  eompany 
was  started.  From  the  beginning  it  had  a friaid  in 
Mr.  Miller ; and  later,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a valued  and  efficient  director  and  manager 
of  that  great  business  enterprise. 

‘^Had  T.  D.  Miller  spent  his  entire  life  and  given  his 
whole  time  to  these  business  enterprises  the  consensus 
of  opinion  would  have  pronounced  him  a good  citizen. 
But  further  he  was  a good  citizen  by  the  gratuitous 
work  and  time  he  freely  gave  to  the  purely  benevolent 
and  eleemosynary  enterprises  of  our  community.  When 
the  Chenango  Valley  Home  was  started  the  managers 
in  charge  called  liberally  on  his  time,  his  business  skill 
and  matured  judgment.  They  never  called  in  vain. 
This  benevolence  had  no  more  enthusiastic  advocate, 
no  more  willing  worker ; and  he  sealed  his  devotion  with 
a handsome  legacy. 

‘ ‘ Another  enterprise  partly  public  and  entirely  be- 
nevolent so  far  as  any  world-gain  could  ensue,  was  the 
creation  of  the  Norwich  Cemetery  Association.  He  was 
an  officer  from  its  inception  and  gave  time,  thought, 
and  labor  to  its  advancement.  Today  he  sleeps  within 
its  confines;  but  Mt.  Hope’s  added  beauty  is  a fitting 
monument  of  the  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit  of 
T.  D.  Miller,  citizen. 

‘ ‘ He  was  a good  citizen  by  the  attention  he  bestowed 
upon  local,  civic,  political,  church  matters.  He  was 
also  a good  citizen  by  the  many  little,  thoughtful  cour- 
tesies and  graceful  kind  acts  he  did  for  many  persons. 
I haven’t  time  to  dwell,  but  you  all  know  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  orphan  boy  or  girl,  never  appealed  to  him 
in  vain.  They  love  him  today  for  what  he  did.  I must 
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speak  of  one  thing  though  I trespass  upon  your  time. 
Do  you  remember  how  busy  his  automobile  was  in  1909? 
The  summer  of  a year  ago?  What  was  he  doing?  Bid- 
ing for  pleasure? — in  one  sense — ^but  let  me  tell  yon 
when  he  purchased  that  automobile  he  said  to  himself, 
I will  give  every  aged,  infinn,  shut-in  person  in  Nor- 
wich, who  never  had  a ride  in  an  auto,  and  who  prob- 
ably never  will,  at  least  one  spin  this  summer,  and  he 
did  it.  Such  a shut-in  was  a passenger  in  nearly  every 
ride.  Do  you  think  they  ever  forgot  it?  Go  and  call 
upon  them  today  and  they  will  speak  of  T.  D.  Miller — 
not  as  the  banker,  the  church  trustee^ — the  business 
man — No,  but  as  the  kind-hearted  citizen  who  gave 
them  a ride  in  his  automobile ; a recollection  that  will 
light  all  the  remaining  days  of  their  lives  and  keep 
his  memory  more  fragrant  than  daily  fresh  flowers  on 
his  lot  in  Mt.  Hope. 

Just  one  more  thought — T.  D.  Miller  was  a good 
citizen  by  the  simple,  matter  of  course  way  in  which 
he  did  what  he  thought  he  ought  to  do.  A friend  of 
mine  who  used  to  live  in  Norwich  (Albert  C.  Latham) 
and  was  a profoundly  religious  man  and  conscientiously 
observed  every  duty,  once  went  on  a fishing  and  hunt- 
ing excursion  with  T.  D.  Miller.  Night  came  and  they 
were  about  to  retire  at  a farm  house.  The  thought 
came  to  my  friend— how  about  my  evening  devotions? 
Shall  I omit  them,  or  whisper  them,  or  what  had  I 
better  do?  Then  a slight  noise  attracted  his  attention; 
he  turned  and  looked ; on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  his  bed 
was  T.  D.  Miller  saying  his  prayers.  Said  my  friend, 
^ I felt  rebuked ; but  my  regard  for  T.  D.  Miller  went 
way  above  par.’  I have  reached  my  climax.  I will 
close,  leaving  in  your  memory  this  good  man,  this  citi- 
zen of  Norwich  on  his  knees,  saying  his  pi-ayer  like  a 
good,  honest,  conscientious,  well-mothered  boy.  It  is 
a citizen  like  that — n citizen  like  T.  D.  Miller — which  is 
the  most  precious  thing  any  community  possesses. 
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Lord  of  himself — and  having  nothing,  yet  hath  alL'^ 

William  Porter  Chapman.  We  never  know 
‘ ‘ whether  shall  prosper  either  this  or  that,  or  whether 
both  shall  be  alike  good.*'  Many  a man  has  made 
good  out  of  very  unlikely  environment  This  thought 
has  been  suggested  by  the  lives  of  the  two  subjects  of 
this  monograph.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  North  Walton, 
a son  was  bom  to  Eev.  Charles  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Porter)  Chapman.  Norwich  was  not  interested  in  th^ 
event,  but  it  ought  to  have  been,  for  that  babe  was  des- 
tined to  fill  a very  large  place  in  the  commercial,  relig- 
ious and  social  life  of  that  municipality.  The  boy  was 
named  William,  from  his  grandfather.  Porter,  from 
his  mother,  and  his  third  name  told  what  his  life  work 
was  to  be.  He  was  a nephew  of  Benjamin  Chapman, 
who  at  that  time  had  been  for  25  years,  a very  well- 
known  and  respected  merchant  in  Norwich.  This  boy 
was  not  born  to  wealth,  as  was  the  other  boy  just  writ- 
ten about,  but  that  did  not  put  any  handicap  on  him,  as 
we  shall  see.  He  could  not  go  abroad  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, so  the  want  was  in  a measure  supplied  by  the 
public  school  at  home  and  by  the  faithful  and  earnest 
eft’orts  of  his  parents  who  saw  to  it  that  his  religious 
nature  was  fed  as  well  as  the  mental.  To  this  end  they 
gave  him’  good  books  to  read,  the  chiefest  of  which  was 
the  Bible.  In  this  way  he  acquired  a good  knowledge 
of  his  native  tongue  and  a taste  for  good  literature.* 
and  all  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  surcharged 
with  a reverence  for  and  a devotion  to  what  was  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  Both  of  these  boys  had  Christian 
mothers,  but  the  father  of  the  first  was  only  nominally 
Christian,  although  he  was  a good  citizen  and  stood  for 
good  things. 

As  Porter  " grew  to  young  manhood  the  choice 
of  an  occupation  became  a matter  of  study  and  choos- 
ing. The  most  available  thing  was  as  an  errand  boy 
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and  general  helper  in  the  store  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Edward  Douglas,  in  Meredith,  Delaware  County. 
To  this  store  young  Chapman  went  and  for  two  years 
faithfully  did  the  work  assigned  him;  and  all  the  time 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  He  had  learned  a lot 
about  storekeeping. 

In  1855  his  uncle,  Benjamin  Chapman,  in  Norwich, 
had  gone  out  of  business  and  his  cousin,  William  H., 
son  of  Uncle  Ben,^^  had  started,  successfully,  a 
mercantile  business  in  the  Old  Chapman  store  in 
Norwich.  The  next  year  ‘‘  Porter’^  came  into  this 
store  as  a clerk,  not  being  yet  out  of  his  teens;  but  he 
had  used  his  advantages  to  so  good  purpose  that  he 
knew  what  to  do  in  the  larger  place  and  did  it  every 
time.  His  habits  were  fixed  and  he  had  no  bad  ones 
to  correct  nor  to  be  a handicap  on  his  advancement  in 
the  new  place ; and  he  very  soon  made  a place  for  him- 
self in  the  new  surroundings.  He  was  given  a place 
to  live  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  where  he  was  help- 
ful, gentlemanly  and  considerate  and  compelled  re- 
spect and  consideration  from  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  He  had  learned  the  homely  virtues  of 
honesty,  industry  and  energy;  and  his  idea  was  to 
make  himself  a successful  merchant.  He  did  not  allow 
pleasures,  society  nor  questionable  habits  and  prac- 
tices to  lure  him  from  his  purpose.  At  the  close  of 
every  year  he  knew  he  was  nearer  his  ideal,  so  with 
splendid  courage  and  grit  he  grasped  the  problems 
of  the  new  years  undaunted.  He  took  up  his  church 
duties  and  made  good  in  them  also.  “ De  had  be- 
come identified  with  the  church,  but  not  yet  by  con- 
version. The  two  young  men  were  made  ushers;  one 
for  each  aisle — there  were  but  two  in  the  old  church. 
Then  came  the  revival  of  1857.  Rev.  Hiram  Doane 
was  the  pastor  and  the  revival  was  quite  extensive. 
“ Porter  was  converted,  but  ‘‘De  ’’  was  not;  but  it 
•did  not  drive  him  out  of  the  church.  There  was  not 
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nmcb  of  the  emotional  about  him.  He  never  got 
excited  over  his  own  affairs  ; so  he  kept  right  on  doing 
what  he  had  been  elected  to  do  of  church  work. 

I said  that  Chapman  was  converted,  but  perhaps  I 
should  modify  that  statement  somewhat.  He  himself 
often  said  in  after  years,  that  he  did  not  know  when 
he  was  converted^ — “ brought  out  ” in  the  language  of 
1814.  He  made  an  open  confession  of  Christ,  but  there 
was  none  of  the  pagan  about  it^ — ^no  harrowing  experi- 
ences; no  distress  of  mind.’’  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  a family  where  the  whole  atmosphere  was  Chris- 
tian, so  he  had  no  specific  sins  to  be  mourned  over.  It 
was  as  simple  a matter  as  walking  the  street  and  turn- 
ing around  and  going  the  other  way.  When  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  it,  he  did  it  and  it  was  just  as 
thoroughly  done  as  though  he  had  taken  months  of 
prolonged  agony  to  bring  the  result.  His  daily  life  for 
these  many  years  has  proved  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work.  Young  Miller  had  not  the  long  training  in  the 
family,  so  he  could  not — ^^or  thought  he  could  not,  act 
on  the  moment  and  the  time  went  by  unimproved  ; and 
remained  so  for  15  years. 

The  next  February,  the  church  burned ; but  in  the 
Academy,  in  Coffin  Hall,”  in  Concert  Hall  and  into 
the  new  church  of  1862,  these  two  young  men  remained 
faithful  to  their  duty.  These  same  traits  they  both 
carried  into  their  commercial  life. 

Sunday,  December  27,  1863,  “ The  Old  Stone 
block,”  South  Broad  street,  was  burned.  About  1865 
the  present  brick  block  was  built.  Soon  after,  John 
F.  Hill  and  George  Mitchell  opened  a drug  business  in 
the  comer  store,  next  to  the  Park.  A year  or  two  after 
T.  D.  Miller  boughtthe  business  and  left  the  bank,  re- 
taining his  stock,  however,  and  his  directorship.  He 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  drug  business  ; but  he 
made  a success  of  it. 

Tn  1858,  W.  H.  Chapman  decided  to  live  in  New 
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York.  He  thereupon  offered  W.  P.  Chapman  a part- 
nership in  his  business.  W.  H.  Chapman  to  do  all  the 
New  York  buying;  and  W.  P.  Chapman  to  have  sole 
charge  of  the  Norwich  i^nd  of  the  business — under  the 
style  of  W.  H.  Chapman  & Co.  “ Porter  ’’  assumed 
this  responsibility  with  a good  deal  of  anxiety..  It 
was  his  first  trial  of  entire,  or  practically  entire  respon- 
sibility ; but  with  a splendid  courage  he  took  the  reins 
and  drove  the  steed  to  vicfory.  The  business  was  a 
success  from  the  start ; but  it  would  not  run  alone.  He 
put  into  it  a tremendous  amount  of  hard  work.  He 
knew  every  detail  and  kept  up  with  it  all  to  the  very 
last  minute.  This  partnership  continued  about  twenty 
years. 

September  12,  1866,  William  Porter  Chapman  and 
Marv'  Evelyn  Curtiss,  daughter  of  Boswell  and  Polly 
Mary  (Hale)  Curtiss,  of  Norwich,  were  married  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Scoville.  Soon  after  this.  Chapman 
bought  the  house  and  lot,  25  Hayes  street,  and  estab- 
lished a home.  In  this  home  their  three  children  were 
born;  a daughter,  Mary  Evelyn  (who  died  in  about 
three  months)  and  two  sons,  William  Porter,  Jr.,  and 
Roswell  Curtiss. 

June  19,  1874,  Mr.  Chapman  was  elected  a trustee 
of  the  church.  He  had  made  a place  for  himself  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  village.  Now  it  was  discovered 
that  he  hade  made  a place  for  himself  in  the  activities 
of  the  church.  To  the  present  time  he  has  been  elected 
trustees  fourteen  times,  and  has  been  chairman  for 
many  years.  The  term  of  a trustee  has  been  three 
years.  Beginning  with  1874  he  has  been  re-elected 
eveiy  time  and  is  now  serving  the  fourteenth  term.  Mr. 
Miller  was  first  elected  a trustee  March,  1867,  and 
served  the  term;  but  he  was  not  again  elected  until 
1872.  Prom  that  time  he  was  re-elected  every  term 
since  until  his  death,  at  which  time  he  had  one  year  to 
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serve,  making  thirteen  consecutive  terms — fourteen  in 
all. 

July  9,  1876,  Mr.  Chapman  was  elected  a deacon 
for  life.  Then  there  were  four  of  them.  Now  he  is  the 
only  one  left.  In  1897  the  church  voted  to  limit  the 
term  of  the  deaconate  to  four  years  when  any  vacancy 
occurred.  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  the  longest  time  a 
member  of  this  church,  at  this  time,  of  any  one  living. 

Thus  these  two  men  have  rounded  out  over  half  a 
century  in  the  service  of  this  church;  the  first  emin- 
ently fitted  to  care  for  the  material  and  the  second  as 
eminently  fitted  to  care  for  the  spiritual  interests.  As 
we  see  Mr.  Chapman  has  had  the  care  of  both  inter- 
ests. He  has  been  a member  of  the  Prudential  commit- 
tee since  his  election  as  deacon,  July  9,  1876.  The 
writer  was  elected  church  clerk  September  30  of  that 
year,  and  to  the  deaconate  in  1906. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a little  pessimistic  occasionally, 
when  things  would  not  go  as  he  wanted  them  to;  but 
not  so  with  Mr.  Chapman ; he  always  saw  the  ^ ‘ silver  ^ ’ 
back  of  the  cloud.  He  was  in  the  church  as  he  was  in 
business — if  the  axe  was  dull  he  put  to  more 
strength.’^  He  has  the  faith  of  Father  Enos.  I speak 
from  knowledge.  In  1809  that  faith  worked  a miracle. 
He  was  laid  on  his  bed  by  what  was  named  by  every 
physician  (and  he  had  some  of  the  best)  Bright’s  dis- 
ease and  that  he  could  not  possibly  live.  Of  course 
this  was  not  told  to  him;  but  he  probably  surmised  it, 
for  he  said  repeatedly  I’m  not  going  to  die.  I’m 
going  back  into  the  store  again.”  He  faithfully  fol- 
lowed all  the  medical  advice  and  for  a while  remained 
about  he  same,  but  he  made  the  same  assertion  many 
times.  Suddenly  there  was  a change — slight  at  first, 
but  it  was  for  the  better  and  from  that  time  his  im- 
provement was  slow  but  steady  and  he  did  go  back 
into  the  store.  He  spent  some  part  of  each  day  there 
until  a few  weeks  ago  when  the  concern  was  reorgan- 
ized and  Mr.  Chapman  retired. 


REV.  AUGUSTUS  GOODNOW  UPTON. 

The  Fourteenth  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  1883-1888. 
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He  has  also  resumed  his  duties  in  the  church.  When 
Isaac  Newton  died  in  1891,  the  Bible  class,  much  to  Mr. 
Chapman’s  surprise,  choose  him  for  the  teacher.  He 
declined;  but  the  class  was  very  urgent,  so  he  finally 
consented.  He  put  the  same  enthusiasm  into  the  task 
which  had  carried  him  through  many  another  difficult 
proposition;  and  after  his  sickness,  the  class  was  still 
insistent;  so  he  again  took  up  the  duty  and  he  is  sel- 
dom absent  from'  liis  place  in  the  class  or  his  pew  at 
morning  service. 

He  has  proved  untrue  what  has  often  been  asserted, 
that  a business  man  cannot  be  a Christian.  With  him 
the  end  never  justified  the  means.  If  a course  of  action 
appealed  to  him  as  true,  he  followed  it.  If  it  did  not, 
no  amount  of  policy  nor  prospect  of  personal  gain  was 
thought  of.  He  would  not  touch  it.  The  Chapman 
business  has  continued  for  more  than  a century  and 
has  always  had  a member  of  the  family  at  the  head 
of  it — one  named  Chapman;  and  they,  until  now,  have 
all  been  members  of  this  Church.  It  just  happened  so. 

REV.  AUGUSTUS  GOODNOW  UPTON. 

As  I remember  it  now,  soon  after  Dr.  Taylor  left 
and  a committee  on  looking  up  a pastor  had  been 
appointed,  as  church  clerk  I wrote  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Creegan,  who  was  Home  Missionary  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  whom  I knew  very  well  and  who 
was  very  well  known  to  many  in  this  church,  telling 
him  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  leaving  and  saying  that  he  knew 
about  what  kind  of  a man  we  wanted,  and  asking  if  he 
could  put  us  on  the  track  of  a pastor.  About  as  soon 
as  by  return  mail  ” came  the  answer,  “ Yes.  Just 
the  man  you  want  and  he  will  fill  the  bill  I know,  for  he 
is  in  every  way  capable.  ‘‘I  turned  the  letter  over  to 
Mr.  Miller  or  Mr.  Stanton,  I cannot  say  which  now. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Teller,  who  later  came  to  Sherburne 
church,  was  already  invited  to  spend  a Sunday  here, 
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which  he  did;  and  then  Mr.  Upton  was  invited  to  do 
the  same  April  15.  April  14  came  and  toe  last  train,  but 
no  Mr.  Upton.  The  committee  had  quite  a discussion  on 
what  to  do.  The  clerk  had,  however,  great  confidaiee  in 
Mr.  Creegan  and  was  sure  from  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Up- 
ton, that  the  later  would  be  here  if  he  had  to  walk.  That 
he  probably,  not  knowing  the  country,  had  got  off  at 
North  Norwich.  If  that  was  true  he  would  drive  into 
town  in  an  hour  or  so — ^and  that  was  just  what  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Upton  soon  found  his  mistake  and  hired 
a farmer  to  drive  him  down;  and  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  matter  he  alighted  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
and  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  brethren  wh*' 
were  to  ^ * show  him  around.  ’ ’ 

What  was  seen  when  he  was  found,  was  a fresh, 
bright  appearing  young  man,  of  30  years  of  age ; very 
cheerful  and  cordial ; a good  talker  and  with  an  earn- 
est energetic  manner;  good  looking,  pleasant  and  not 
at  all  put  out  by  his  misadventure,  which  he,  with  much 
humor,  related  as  a good  joke  and  we  all  had  a hearty 
laugh.  In  his  state  of  mind  the  ride  down  the  beautiful 
Chenango  valley  was  a delight  and  a revelation  to  him, 
as  well  as  an  attraction  as  a place  to  live.  He  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  looking  around  the  village  and 
meeting  some  of  the  men  of  the  church;  forming  some 
acquaintances  which  were  very  enjoyable  through  his 
life  and  to  this  day  are  blessed  memories  deeply  cher- 
ished. 

At  the  service  next  morning  his  sermon  was  from 
the  text,  II  Cor.  6,  11 — “ Come  ye  out  from  among 
them  and  be  ye  separate.’’  The  title  was,  Separa- 
tion.” The  Great  Apostle’s  advice  to  the  Corinthian 
church.  He  thought  that  Christians  should  have  those 
words  for  a motto  and  live  by  it — ^be  separate  from  the 
world;  and  he  fearlessly  affirmed  his  belief  in  the  6^- 
timent  so  clearly  taught  by  St.  Paul  and  trusted  that 
those  who  heard  him'  would  make  their  lives  conform 
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to  tlie  plain  moaning  of  the  worda.  The  evening  ser- 
mon was  a plain  talk  on  “ Haman/^ 

Monday  Mr.  Hammond  and  two  or  three  of  the  com- 
mittee took  him  around  town.  One  of  the  business 
places  visited  was  Deacon  Chapman  store,  where  they 
remained  for  perhaps  half  an  hour.  In  the  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Hammond  said  with  a smile,  “Mr.  Upton,  I 
think  it  rather  singular  that  you  chose  that  subject  for 
your  first  sermon  in  town  as  a candidate.  ’ ’ “ Well,  Mr. 
Hammond,  I admit  the  force  of  your  remark,  but  as  I 
most  thoroughly  believe  in  the  idea,  I could  not  see 
any  reason  why  I should  not  preach  it  — ^thus  in  a 
single  sentence  revealing  the  character  of  the  man. 
His  listeners  could  not  but  say  he  was  right.  He  made 
no  excuse,  nor  any  effort  to  smooth  over  the  sharp 
incisive  force  of  the  text,  nor  his  equally  clear  state- 
ment of  it.  The  next  day  he  left  for  home. 

Other  good  men  came  as  candidates,  but  none 
seemed  to  get  hold  of  the  people.  It  came  to  near  the 
first  of  July  and  the  matter  seemed  to  have  come  to 
a standstill.  One  day  the  clerk  met  Mr.  Miller  on  the 
street  and  asked  what  has  been  done  about  a pastor  ? 
“ Nothing,”  he  said.  The  clerk  with  some  energy 
affirmed  that  that  was  hardly  the  right  course  to  pur- 
sue for  the  good  of  the  church,  for  it  was  in  great  need 
of  a pastor.  The  members  all  knew  Mr.  Creegan,  and 
were  confident  that  he  would  not  recommend  a man  as 
he  did  Mr.  Upton,  unless  he  knew  he  was  suited  for  the 
place.  They  were  willing,  therefore,  to  trust  to  his 
judgment;  so  why  don’t  you  give  Mr.  Upton  a call  at 
once  and  end  this  uncertainty?  Whetlier  this  outburst 
was  the  spark  which  set  ablaze  the  dormant  fire  of  the 
committee  or  not  is  not  known ; but  very  soon  a meeting 
was  called  of  the  church  and  society  and  a resolution 
calling  Mr.  Upton  was  carried  with  but  two  negative 
votes.  The  call  was  sent  and  July  3,  the  acceptance 
was  received  to  take  effect  September  1. 
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August  29,  Mr.  Upton  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
arrived  in  Norwich  and  took  rooms  at  the  American 
Hotel,  and  began  the  task  of  getting  acquainted.  Mr. 
Upton  led  the  prayer  meeting  Friday  evening.  Simday 
was  Communion.  He  preached  a short  sermon  on  the 
pastor  ^s  office  and  how  he  should  preach  and  then  ad- 
ministered the  Communion.  Three  persons  united  with 
the  church  by  letters. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Upton. — In  the  home  of  a sturdy  Massa- 
chusetts blacksmith  named  Benjamin  Upton,  located 
in  Heath,  Franklin  County,  on  December  7,  1851,  was 
bom  a boy.  The  name  given  him  was  Augustus  Good- 
now  Upton,  and  the  mother’s  name  was  Miranda.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  the  man  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Taylor  in  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  was  also  a 
native  of  the  western  section  of  Massachusetts.  Heath 
is  about  30  miles  a little  east  of  north  from  Lee,  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  Taylor.  It  is  also  about  10  miles 
directly  east  from  the  Hoosic  Tunnel  and  North  Adams. 
It  "was  a small  village  then  and  is  yet,  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  and  some  miles  from  any  railroad;  the  Fitchburg 
being  the  nearest.  This  boy  was  converted  at  fifteen 
and  baptized  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  in  1866. 

In  1869  he  entered  Oberlin  College,  which  is  about 
10  to  15  miles  from  Elyria.  Graduated  August  6, 1873, 
and  at  once  entered  the  Theological  department  of  the 
College.  Was  graduated  from  this  department  July 
July  29,  1876,  and  ordained  August  4 following  by  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Elyria.  Nov.  23,  1876,  he 
married  Lucy  Heywood  Metcalf,  daughter  of  Eliab 
Wright  and  Eliza  Maria  (Ely)  Metcalf  at  the  family 
homestead  in  Elyria.  He  taught  in  Oberlin  College 
from  1871  to  1875.  October,  1800,  he  joined  the  Cen- 
tral North  Conference,  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber when  he  came  to  Norwich.  He  soon  after  joined 
Oneida,  Chenango  and  Delaware  association.  His  first 
pastorate  was  at  Windham,  Ohio.  It  began  in  1876. 
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He  resigned  in  1878  and  became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Wayne,  Mich.,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1880  and 
went  to  Wakeman,  Ohio.  In  1883  he  came  to  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  September  1.  Mr.  Upton  resigned  his  pas- 
torate in  this  church  April  30,  1888,  and  went  directly 
to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  assumed  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  New  York  State,  of  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.  He  remained  there  but  a few  years,  when  his 
health  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a rest.  He 
went  to  Colorado  Spring:s  in  November.  In  the  spring 
he  returned  to  Syracuse ; but  was  obliged  to  go  back  to 
Colorado  Springs  in  the  fall;  and  later  to  Denver. 
There  he  took  charge  of  two  Mission  churches  in  the 
poorer  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  grew  from  a 
congregation  of  fifteen  to  so  many  that  there  was 
hardly  standing  room  in  the  church.  About  1895  he 
went  to  Weiser,  Idaho,  and  became  president  of  a school 
for  higher  education;  a sort  of  preparatory  school  for 
college.  He  was  for  a time  also  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Weiser.  January,  1910,  he  went  to  Arizona  for  the 
winter  and  in  May  back  to  Colorado  Springs;  all  the 
time  seeking  health  in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  far 
west.  Here  at  this  time  they  built  their  house  in 
Broadmoor,  a suburb  of  Colorado  Springs.  Then  they 
took  letters  from  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  transferred  their  membership' to 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Colorado  Springs. 
He  did  not  have,  however,  long  to  enjoy  the  new  home, 
nor  the  new  church  home.  His  disease  soon  ran  its 
course  despite  all  medical  aid,  and  he  died  in  the  new 
home  November  20,  1901,  at  the  age  of  49  years,  11 
months  and  13  days,  just  at  the  age  when  he  would 
have  been  doing  much  of  his  best  work.  Interment  w”as 
made  in  the  family  plot  in  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Home  very  imj^>ortant  things  were  brought  about  in 
Norwich  by  Mr.  Upton  during  the  five  years  he  lived 
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here.  He  was  really  the  one  who  started  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A,  Library  Assoeiatioa. 

He  also  made  possible  the  purchase  of  the  beautiful 
and  remarkably  complete  organ  which  for  30  years  has 
done  royal  duty  in  this  church.  January  5,  1881,  dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Young  People’s 
Association  voted  to  begin  raising  an  organ  fund.  By 
the  second  year  of  Mr.  Upton’s  pasorate  the  fund  had 
grown  to  about  $550.00.  He  proposed  to  the  Young 
People,  wliicli  included  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  John- 
son and  the  large  choir,  that  a campaign  be  started 
vigorously  and  the  organ  installed  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  was  enthusiastically  taken  up.  Mr.  Upton  bad 
cards  ])rinted  in  the  form  of  stock  certificates,  good  for 
five  shares  in  the  new  organ  at  $1.00  a share.  The 
Young  People  were  given  these  to  sell  and  they  started 
in  at  once  vigorously.  The  idea  took  with  the  people 
and  when  the  canvas  of  about  two  weeks  was  over  the 
results  figured  up  $2,100.00,  cash.  They  decided  to 
order  a $3,000.00  organ  at  once.  Mrs.  Mitchell  had, 
while  the  canvas  was  going  on,  been  looking  up  organs 
and  had  done  it  very  thoroughly,  with  what  help  Mrs. 
Johnson  could  give;  and  they,  with  the  pastor  laid  the 
matter  before  the  truseees,  who  authorized  them  to  get 
the  best  organ  they  could  for  the  money.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
was  of  course  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  They 
thoroughly  went  over  the  matter  and  decided  to  give  the 
contract  to  Johnson  & Son,  of  Westfield,  Conn.  They 
found  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  very  anxious  to  get  one  of 
his  organs  into  this  part  of  the  state  as  an  advertise- 
ment— a large  territory  in  which  he  had  no  speeime*  of 
their  work.  He  therefore  very  readily  proposed  to  build 
an  organ  based  on  whatever  price  they  decided  to  pay, 
at  cost;  and  he  further  offered  to  subscribe  $100.00 
toward  the  fund.  They  gave  him  an  order  for  an  organ 
and  water  motor  at  the  price  of  $3,000.00  and  he  began 
the  work. 
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It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Maydole  had  bequeathed 
$1,000.00  to  the  church,  and  the  money  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees.  Mrs,  Merritt,  his  daughter,  propo^d 
that  the  money  be  added  to  the  organ  fund.  The  otiier 
heirs  express^  the  same  desire  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Martin, 
who  was  one  of  the  trustees,  said  he  would  see  that  it 
was  voted.  The  result  was  that  the  organ  fund  was 
$4,000.00  instead  of  $3,000.00,so  the  order  was  put  at 
that  amount  for  the  organ  alone;  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  old  organ  would  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  the 
motor;  and  Mr.  Jolinson  was  so  notified.  This  was 
February  1, 1884.  May  9,  the  parts  of  the  organ  were 
all  in  the  church,  spread  over  the  tops  of  the  pews. 
May  24  ,tlie  instrument  was  all  assembled  and  set  up  in 
its  place,  ready  for  use,  but  was  used  only  enough  to 
test  it,  when  it  was  closed  and  not  to  be  used  until 
June  25,  when  an  inaugural  concert  was  given  on  it  by 
Mr.  Michael  Cross,  a noted  organist  of  Philadelphia, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  Apmadoc,  of  Utica,  tenor;  Miss 
Clara  Ensign,  of  Syracuse,  alto;  Miss  Nellie  Reed,  of 
Greene;  and  Mrs.  Nettie  C.  Mitchell,  of  Norwich, 
sopranos. 

Sunday,  June  29,  the  new  organ  was  first  used  at 
church  service;  Mrs.  Nettie  C.  Mitchell,  the  organist 
playing.  Mr.  Upton^s  sermon  was  ‘‘On  Music  and  its 
Place  in  Worship.’^  The  old  organ  was  sold  to  the 
church  in  Sidney  for  $275.00. 

Anyone  looking  over  the  parts  of  the  organ  as  they 
lay  spread  out  over  the  tops  of  the  pews  could  with 
exact  truth  say  “ That  is  a very  thorough  piece  of 
work.”  Nothing  was  left  undone.  A piano  manu- 
facturer would  have  said,  ‘ ‘ That  is  a beautiful  job  and 
done  ’pon  honor.”  When  it  was  set  up  and  ready  for 
use  the  word  “ elegant  ” was  the  only  word  which 
seemed  to  fit  the  case.  From  the  beautiful  and  artistic- 
ally decorated  show  pipes  and  the  elegantly  grained 
quartered  oak  of  the  case  to  the  very  last  detail  of  the 
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intricate  interior,  there  was  not  a blemish.  Mr.  John- 
son had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  show  pipes  was  done  by  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm',  who  had  a nation  wide  fame  as  a decorator. 
The  exquisite  taste  in  the  delicate  tracery  could  not  be 
done  except  by  an  accomplished  artist,  and  any  one 
studying  it  will  find  new  beauties  every  moment.  When 
one  hears  the  price,  if  one  knows  anything  about  an 
organ,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  maker  must  have 
lost  money  on  the  contract.  Every  noted  organist  who 
has  used  it  (and  there  have  been  several  of  them)  have 
expressed  surprise  that  we  got  it  as  so  low  a price  and 
have  added  that  it  could  not  be  duplicated  at  less  than 
$8,000.00.  This  is  its  thirtieth  anniversary  and  it  has 
not  yet  had  any  extensive  repairs,  which  shows  that 
neither  time  nor  expense  were  considered  in  its  build- 
ing. 

Not  only  is  its  value  shown  in  its  manufacture;  but 
is  shown  in  its  capabilities.  The  wonderful  playing  by 
Mr.  Edward  Brechlin  at  the  concert  of  the  Monday 
Evening  Musical  club  was  a revelation  to  many  people 
who  have  supposed  they  had  heard  all  the  organ  was 
capable  of  under  the  hands  of  masters  such  as  Michael 
Cross  and  others  who  have  delighted  us  with  their 
music,  but  I venture  to  say  that  on  no  other  organ  in 
this  vicinity  could  Mr.  Brechlin  have  played  that  im- 
provised fantasia  on  an  old  theme  as  he  gave  it  at  the 
concert  mentioned.  The  organ  and  the  man  had  come 
together.  It  helped  us  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
organ  better. 

It  was  a very  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
case  had  to  be  stained  over  in  the  repairs  of  1910,  and 
thus  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  quartered  oak  covered 
over  and  lost  forever.  Only  a vigorous  protest  saved 
the  beautifully  decorated  pipes  from  the  same  fate. 

Mona  Lisa  ” could  not  be  improved  by  a coat  of 
paint,  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  shade. 
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Mr.  Upton  was  an  interesting  speaker  and  verj 
often  truth  would  be  put  in  such  a way  that  one  would 
find  it  in  his  memory  days  after.  In  one  sermon  was 
this : Some  people  come  to  a church  social,  sit  against 

the  wall  with  arms  folded  and  a determined  look,  as 
much  as  to  say,  ‘‘  Well,  I’m  here  now  entertain  me  if 
you  can.”  In  another  sermon:  ‘‘ We  build  the  walls 
of  our  churches  so  low  that  anyone  can  step  in ; forget- 
ting that  they  can  just  as  easily  step  out.  ’ ’ In  another 
sermon:  Speaking  of  Original  Sin,”  he  said  some 
believed  that 

In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sin-ned  all; 

In  Abel ’s  murder 
We  sin-ned  furder.  ” 

April  29  was  Mr.  Upton’s  last  Sunday.  At  his  re- 
quest it  was  made  Communion  day.  Eleven  persons 
were  taken  into  the  church  and  he  administered  the 
communion.  He  had  no  sermon,  but  gave  a few  min- 
utes’ talk  on  what  he  had  tried  to  do  during  his  pastor- 
ate here.  For  a text  he  read  this : ‘ ‘ I Will  Go  Before 
You  Into  Galilee.”  In  the  evening  he  wanted  a con- 
ference meeting,  but  Rev.  W.  G.  Partridge  and  Rev.  A. 
J.  VanCleft  had  notified  him  that  they  should  give  up 
their  evening  services  and  unite  with  his  church  in  a 
farewell ; so  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  audience  room 
and  every  seat  was  filled.  Not  long  after  the  services 
began,  Rev.  M.  M.  Goodwin,  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
church  came  in,  followed  by  his  membership.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  gas  in  their  church  had  gone  out,  so 
they  decided  to  come  over  and  join  in  Mr.  Upton’s 
farewell.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  invited  to  a seat  on  the 
pulpit  and,  later,  he  added  his  testimony  to  Mr.  Upton’s 
Christianity,  to  what  the  others  had  said. 

Mr.  Upton  replied  to  it  all  in  a short,  familiar  talk 
full  of  thankfulness  and  love.  After  a hymn  by  the 
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clioir  and  coiagregation  and  benediction  the  services 
closed  and  very  many  came  and  took  Mr.  Upton  by  the 
hand  and  said  good-bye.  He  left  town  next  day>  going 
to  Syracuse. 

EEV.  CLAEK  CHESTER  OTIS. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Upton  April  30,  the 
usual  committee  ©n  pastor  was  elected  and  the  cam- 
paign for  a new  pastor  was  set  going.  Candidates 
galore  were  heard  in  the  pulpit  and  one  of  them,  Eev. 
J.  A.  Biddle,  was  given  a call,  which  was  “ declined 
with  thanks.’^  After  several  others  came  and  went, 
Mr.  Scoville  happened  in  town  one  Sunday  and 
preached  in  the  evening;  and  one  Sunday  Eev.  H.  P.  V. 
Bogne,  son  of  Eev,  Horace  P.  Bogne,  a pastor  of  this 
church  in  1830-33,  was  invited  and  preached  one  Sun- 
day. He  lived  in  Avon,  N.  Y,  In  some  way  the  name  of 
Eev.  Clark  C.  Otis,  financial  secretary  of  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  of  New  York,  became  known  to  the 
committee.  Near  this  time  Joseph  H.  Latham  went  tg 
New  York  on  business  and  called  on  Mr.  Otis  in  the 
rooms  of  the  society.  He  brought  back  a very  good 
report.  About  that  time  letters  were  received  from 
Mr.  Upton  and  Mr.  Scoville  recommending  Mr.  Otis, 
so  the  committee  invited  him  to  come  up  for  a Sunday 
and  preach.  He  came  December  23, 1888.  The  impres- 
sion was  so  favorable  that  a call  was  sent  him  Decem- 
ber 26 ; his  acceptance  was  reecived  December  31,  and 
he  was  in  Norwich  January  4,  and  ready  to  take  up  his 
work  J anuary  6.  He  went  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  Monday, 
January  28,  for  his  family  and  goods.  They  were 
here  February  1,  and  on  February  5,  a reception  was 
given  them  in  the  church  parlors,  at  which  time  there 
was  a very  large  attendance.  He  was  certainly  a 
hustler. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Otis,  Eev.  Charles  H, 
Yatman,  evanglist,  was  secured  in  the  fall  of  1889, 
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The  Fifteenth  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  1889-1890. 
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was  a xmion  of  tbri^  ehmohm  a&d  tlie  meatiagps 
were  eontinued  until  December  23.  There  were  many 
conversions.  Thirty-fonr  «3ame  into  the  Congrega- 
tional church  by  the  first  we^  in  May.  Sunday,  No- 
vember 23,  1890,  Mr.  Otis  read  his  resignation  and 
said  be  had  received  a call  to  the  pasorate  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Springfield,  Dl.  It 
was  accepted  November  27.  Sunday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 30,  there  was  held  a union  meeting  as  a farewell 
to  Mr.  Otis.  Eev.  T.  G.  Cass,  of  the  Baptist  Church; 
Kev.  E.  B.  Olmstead  of  the  Methodist  Church;  Eev. 
A.  J.  VanCleft  also  of  the  Methodist  Church,  all  took 
part  in  the  services.  Mr.  Otis  preached  a farewell 
sermon.  The  next  day,  Monday,  the  Young  People’s 
Association  gave  a reception  for  Mr.  Otis  and  family 
and  presented  him  with  $25.00,  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  a souvenir.  December  2 they  left  for 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Otis  was  a man  of  great  energy,  a good  ser- 
monizer  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  When  Prof.  Henry 
Druniond’s  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  ’’ 
came  out,  Mr.  Otis  preached  a series  of  sermons  in 
sermons  in  explanation  of  the  book,  taking  a chapter  as 
a text  for  each  sermon.  They  were  intensely  interesting 
and  instructive ; and  many  flashes  of  eloquence  shot  out 
from  the  thought  of  the  speaker.  Some  of  these  flashes 
came  out,  Mr.  Otis  preached  a series  of  Sunday  evening 
meeting  talks. 

Mr.  Otis’  father  was  a Congregational  minister. 
His  name  was  Norman  L.  Otis  and  his  mother  ’s  name 
was  Elizabeth  (Morgan)  Otis.  The  son  Was(  bom 
March  6,  1856,  in  Vermontville,  Mich.,  so  he  was  a 
''Michigander.”  He  was  converted  in  1871,  in  Hub- 
bardston,  Mich.,  and  he  early  decided  to  become  a 
clergyman.  He  entered  the  preparatory  department 
of  Olivet  College  in  1872  and  the  college  proper  in 
1875.  Took  first  rhetorical  prize  June  20,  1878,  and 
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graduated  in  1879.  His  home  was  then  in  Crystal, 
Mich.  Entered  Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin  the 
same  year,  where  he  spent  a year,  and  two  years  in 
Yale  Divinity  School.  Graduated  in  1882  and  was  or- 
dained by  a council,  August  3,  in  Orange,  Conn.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  July,  1880,  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich. 

December  27,  1881,  he  married  Mary  Amelia  Reed, 
daughter  of  John  and  Olive  Reed,  in  Olivet,  Mich. 
John  Reed  was  a farmer.  Mr.  Otis  was  made  financial 
secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  Septem- 
ber 17,  1887.  He  said  he  ‘ ‘ was  married  to  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Norwich,  January  1, 1889.^’  He  got  a 
divorce  too  soon  I have  always  thought. 

He  came  east  in  the  summer  of  1886  to  raise 
money  for  Puget  Sound  Academy.  He  secured  an  en- 
dowment of  $10,000.00;  and  for  purchase  of  building 
and  forty  acres  of  laid,  $5,000.00.  The  building  had 
been  built  for  a sanitarium,  but  the  owner  failed.  It 
is  at  Coupeville,  on  Whidby  Island,  Puget  Sound. 
The  people  bought  the  site  and  Mr.  Otis  raised  the 
money  and  got  the  school  started  with  sixty  pupils — 
all  in  nine  months. 

In  Orange,  Conn.,  he  was  pastor  from  July,  1881, 
to  September,  1883.  While  he  was  there  the  church 
prospered  greatly  and  there  were  many  conversions. 
He  was  installed  there  August  3,  1882.  Rev.  H.  W^. 
Teller  (later  pastor  in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.)  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor.  Resigned  July  1,  1883.  Resig- 
nation accepted  July  22.  Preached  farewell  sermon 
Tuesday,  August  19,  and  the  first  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing he  left  for  the  west.  His  wife  had  gone  to 
Michigan  a while  before.  September  17,  1883,  he 
entered  Home  Missionary  work  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory and  was  stationed  at  Seattle,  and  was  super- 
intendent of  Western  Washington.  In  July,  1883,  he 
was  a delegate  from  Orange,  Conn.,  to  the  Home  Mis- 
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sionary  meeting  at  Saratoga.  He  raised  the  last 
$2,000.00  for  Wliidby  Island  school  about  Christmas, 
went  home  about  the  middle  of  January,  1887,  and 
organized  the  church  of  Whiby  Island,  at  Coupeville 
with  sixteen  members.  Was  appointed  General  Mis- 
sionary of  the  United  States  and  general  financial  sec- 
retary, with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  following  incident  better  illustrates  a very 
strong  feature  of  Mr.  Otis’  character  than  any  words 
I could  speak.  It  also  shows  what  an  influence  a very 
trivial  incident  often  has  in  shaping  a person’s  future 
life.  He  was  always  ready  and  anxious  to  do  what- 
ever he  could  to  be  of  help  to  some  body ; and  was  alert 
and  aways  ready  to  do  something  worth  while. 

When  he  was  in  Yale  Seminary,  New  Haven,  at  the 
breakfast  table  one  Sunday  morning  he  overheard  one 
of  the  students  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted, 
asking  one  and  another  of  his  fellow  students  to  take 
his  place  at  sujch  a Congregational  Sunday  school 
where  he  had  engaged  to  take  a class  for  that  day 
only,  but  would  not  be  able  to  attend.  As  it  hap- 
pened no  one  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke  was  able  to 
go.  After  breakfast  Mr.  Otis  introduced  himself  and 
said  that  he  noticed  that  he  had  trouble  to  get  anyone 
to  take  his  place  and  said  that  he  would  go  if  it  was 
agreeable  to  him.  The  young  man,  much  pleased,  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  Mr.  Otis  went  to  the  church  at  the 
time,  taught  the  class,  was  chosen  permanent  teacher 
and  became  thus  a regular  attendant  of  the  church 
and  a worker  in  it  though  he  did  not  unite  with  it. 
The  pastor  of  this  church  was  Eev.  H.  W.  Teller,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sher- 
burne about  the  time  Mr.  Otis  was  in  Norwich;  and 
who  just  before  Mr.  Otis  came  to  this  church,  preached 
in  this  pulpit  one  Sunday  as  a candidate.  As  a result 
of  all  this,  Mr.  Otis  was  one  day  asked  to  go  to  Orange, 
Conn.,  the  following  Sunday  and  preach.  He  went 
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and  was  soon  after  oall«i  to  tfae  pastorate  of  the 
cliTirch.  He  had  not  yet  finished  his  course  in  the  semi- 
nary, but  be  accepted  the  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  finish  his  course  of  study*  This  he  did^ 
serving  the  church  the  while.  Soon  after  he  began 
work  in  Orange,  a revival  began  in  the  church  and 
many  were  converted  and  came  into  the  church.  As 
a result  of  his  work  there  he  was  written  to  by  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  on  the  subject  of 
entering  the  mission  field.  He  attended  the  convention 
at  Saratoga  and  while  there  accepted  the  appointment 
to  Washington  Territory  related  above. 

REV.  WILLIAM  HENRY  SCUDDER. 

Mr.  Otis  had  gone  and  as  had  been  the  case  so 
many  times  since  1879,  the  church  was  up  against  a 
vacant  pastorate;  but  this  time  was  remarkable  for, 
almost  at  once,  the  naan  we  were  after  loomed  up  in 
Boston  within  a month.  Mr.  Otis  left  December  2, 
1890.  The  committee  on  pastor  was  appointed  Decem- 
ber 4.  Mr.  Scoville  came  December  26,  for  a wedding 
and  went  home.  Somebody  had  heard  about  Rev. 
William  H.  Scudder,  of  the  famous  Scudder  mission- 
ary family.  He  and  his  family  were  in  Boston,  having 
just  come  east  from  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  preach  in  this  pulpit  for  a Sunday,  January 
13,  but,  later,  on  account  of  the  week  of  prayer  he  was 
invited  to  remain  for  the  week  and  take  charge  of  the 
meetings.  He  consented  and  came  January  5.  The 
service  he  rendered  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  and  accepted  at  once,  arriving 
with  his  family — his  wife  and  five  small  children — Jan- 
uary 21,  and  took  up  quarters  at  the  American  Hotel. 

January  15  the  church  voted  to  pay  a debt  of 
$1,650.00  and  buy  or  build  a parsonage  very  soon. 
February  11  Mrs.  Scudder  g^ve  birth  to  a daughter, 
which  was  named  Mary  Hedley.  It  was  the  sixth 


REV.  WILLIAM  HENRY  SCUDDER. 

The  Sixteenth  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  1891-1896. 
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child  bom  to  them.  The  family  had  moved  from  the 
hotel  to  the  Isaac  Newton  house  in*  Hayes  street^ 
which  happened  to  be  vacant  The  church  then,  more 
than  ever  saw  the  need  of  a parsonage,  but,  although 
the  vote  to  buy  or  build  had  been  taken  a month  be- 
fore, practically  nothing  had  been  done;  and  it  took 
two  years  more  to  accomplish  it  February  20,  1892, 
the  trustees  bought  of  the  estate  of  Elizur  H.  Prindle 
his  late  residence,  56  West  Main  street,  for  $5,000.00. 
Rather  extensive  repairs  were  made  and  some 
changes,  so  that  it  was  not  until  into  the  summer  of 
1892  that  the  family  moved  in  and  got  to  living  there. 
The  Dr.  Mitchell  bequest  of  $1,000.00  was  used  in  this 
purchase. 

As  time  went  on  two  boys  were  ushered  into  the 
pastor’s  family,  making  eight  children,  all  of  them 
young;  but  to  the  parents  there  were  none  too  many. 
They  were  perfectly  willing  to  endure  any  sacrifice 
tliey  were  compelled  to  endure  for  them.  It  was  not 
long  ,as  we  shall  see,  when  a terrible  emphasis  came 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  beautiful  picture. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Scudder  a Men’s  Sunday 
Evening  Club  was  organized  about  May  1,  1894.  Its 
object  was  the  re-vivifying  of  the  Sunday  evening 
services.  There  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  the 
church  and  society  who  signed  the  roster  and  entered 
into  the  scheme  with  great  enthusiasm.  There  were 
seven  committees  of  five  members  each.  The  first 
service  arranged  for  was  held  Sunday  evening,  May 
6,  1894,  which  was  a success.  They  had  an  elaborate 
program  of  responsive  readings,  hymns  and  anthems 
and  other  music  by  the  choir.  These  entertainments 
went  all  right  for  a few  times ; but  the  pace  was  too 
strong.  They  could  not  keep  it  up,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm soon  began  to  wane.  Then  came  the  eightieth 
anniversary.  This  was  something  which  the  Club 
could  enthuse  over  and  it  was  a success.  A decade 
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service  was  arranged.  Eight  persons,  each  giving  the 
history  of  one  decade,  was  very  enjoyable.  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  was  present  and  gave  an  address,  and  a talk  by 
Dr.  Taylor;  and  all  the  sessions  interspersed  with 
music  by  the  choir  led  by  Mrs.  Mitchell,  with  several 
solos,  closing  with  the  solo  by  E.  L.  Nash,  “ 0 What 
Must  it  be  to  be  There,  ’ ^ and  a course  of  ice  cream  and 
cake — done  by  the  men  of  the  church — ^it  shows  what 
they  can  do  when  they  really  set  out.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  enthusiasm  donT  last  when  it  calls 
for  contiued  effort.  It  is  stick-to-ativ-ness  that  counts 
in  any  effort  and  especially  in  the  church. 

In  July,  1895,  Mrs.  Scudder  and  the  oldest  son 
went  on  a visit  to  Boston  for  a few  weeks,  leaving  Mr. 
Scudder  and  the  other  children  and  the  maid  to  care 
for  the  home.  One  evening,  on  the  24th,  came  a most 
distressing  casualty.  It  had  been  a pleasant  day  and 
the  windows  and  doors  were  all  open  to  the  cooling 
evening  breeze.  The  children  were  all  in  bed,  when 
there  came  from  the  next  door  a request  that  Mr. 
Scudder  would  get  a doctor  for  their  little  child  who 
was  sick.  They  knew  that  they  would  not  call  in  vain, 
for  the  minister  was  always  more  than  glad  to  help 
anyone  who  was  in  distress ; so  leaving  his  own  in  the 
care  of  the  young  woman,  he  started  out,  expecting  to 
be  away  but  a few  minutes.  He  had  trouble  in  finding 
a doctor.  Before  he  had  finished  his  search  the  fire 
alarm  rung.  He  soon  found  a doctor  and  hurried 
home  to  find  the  house  burning  at  the  rear.  He 
assayed  to  enter,  but  the  rooms  were  full  of  smoke,  but 
he  called  for  help  and  groped  his  way  up  stairs  fol- 
lowel  by  several  men.  Each  one  took  a child  and  went 
down.  The  father  examined  all  the  beds  and  found 
no  one,  and  the  men  said  they  had  all  been  taken 
down.  Once  down  it  was  a little  while  before  he  could 
get  the  children  together  to  see  who  they  were.  Then 
it  was  found  that  two  were  missing.  By  that  time 
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the  firemen  had  driven  the  fire  back  to  the  back  part 
of  the  house  and  himself  and  others  hurried  up  to  the 
room  and  for  a while  could  find  nothing;  but  further 
search  revealed  Mary  under  the  bed  next  to  the  wall 
smothered  and  Clarice  was  in  a clothes  press  in  the 
hall  alive,  but  unconscious,  and  she  died  before  morn- 
ing. They  were  all  given  shelter  for  the  night.  In 
the  morning  what  had  been  saved  was  taken  to  the 
Gibson  house  across  the  street  and  temporary  accom- 
modations made.  Mrs.  Scudder  and  the  son  returned 
that  day.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  fire  until  they 
were  nearing  Norwich.  A house  was  found  in  Fair 
street  into  which  they  moved  and  started  a home  anew. 
The  two  little  ones  had  their  funeral  in  the  church  and 
were  taken  to  Staten  Island  and  buried  July  27  in  the 
family  plot  of  Mrs.  Scudder  ^s  father,  John  H.  Hedley. 
Rev.  Isaac  Pierson,  of  Hamilton,  officiated. 

Much  of  the  belongings  of  the  family  were  ruined, 
but  none  of  the  other  children  were  injured  in  any 
way.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
explosion.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  house  at  all,  except 
in  the  range,  and  that  was  very  low.  The  maid  said 
that  about  9 o’clock  there  was  an  explosion  in  the 
kitchen  range  and  in  an  instant  the  house  was  on  fire. 
The  back  part  of  the  house  was  badly  injured,  but  not 
beyond  repair.  The  front  was  injured  only  by  smok^ 
and  water.  There  was  some  hitch  about  the  insurance, 
which  was  not  adjusted  for  something  like  a year,  so 
that  Mr.  Scudder  did  not  return  to  it.  I think  it  was 
not  finished  when  he  left. 

March  22,  1896,  the  pastor  told  the  committee  that 
he  had  a letter  from  Philip  Armour  of  Chicago,  in- 
viting him  to  take  part  in  a free  excursion  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  Pacific  Slope  and  return,  to  take  about 
four  to  six  weeks.  He  had  arranged  for  pulpit  supply 
and  the  weekly  prayer  meeting.  The  committee  read- 
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ily  gave  its  consent  and  he  left  March  25.  He  returned 
May  29  and  reported  a very  enjoyable  trip. 

June  14,  Children’s  Day,  after  the  notices,  he  read 
his  resignation  of  the  pastorate  to  take  efftct  July  19, 
He  had  been  called  to  Tacoma,  Wash.  The  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  and  resolutions  of  respect  and  tender 
regard  were  passed.  Friday  evening,  July  17,  1896, 
a farewell  reception  was  given  in  the  church  parlors 
with  remarks  by  citizens  of  all  denominations.  Music 
and  light  refreshments  were  given.  At  Mr.  Scud- 
der’s  request.  Communion  was  held  Sunday,  July  19, 
and  eight  persons  united  with  the  church.  Before 
church  he  met  all  those  who  had  come  into  the  church 
during  his  pastorate  and  exhorted  them  to  faithful- 
ness and  courage.  Ninety-five  persons  had  thus  come. 
The  Sunday  school  listened  to  a talk  instead  of  the 
lesson;  and  then  he  stood  at  the  door  and  took  the 
hands  of  all. 

The  evening  was  a union  farewell  service.  He 
preached  and  the  other  ministers  gave  short  talks. 
Tuesday  the  family  left  for  Buffalo.  From  there  they 
went  by  steamer  through  the  lakes  to  Duluth  and  by 
rail  to  Tacoma.  Monday  night  they  stayed  with  Dea- 
con C.  H.  Stanton.  As  they  came  down  North  Broad 
street  in  the  morning  to  take  the  train,  as  they  were 
opposite  the  Johnson  home,  Mr.  Scudder  ran  across 
the  street  and  into  the  house  and  looking  all  about 
said:  This  was  the  first  house  I was  in  in  Norwich 

and  now  it  will  be  the  last  ” — and  with  a pleasant 
''good-bye  ” he  was  gone.  Many  were  at  the  D.,  L. 
& W.  train  to  say  farewell. 

Dr.  John  Scudder,  who  sailed  from  New  York  with 
his  wife  in  1819,  for  India,  was  the  first  medical  mis- 
sionary sent  to  the  heathen  from*  America.  The  family 
became  very  famous  as  foreign  missionaries  and  even 
to  this  day  have  several  representatives  in  that  branch 
of  missions.  Jared  Waterbury  Scudder  and  his  wife, 
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Jnlia  (Goodwin)  Seudder,  went  aa  missionarifi®  to 
Vellore,  a considerable  town  in  about  the  center  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  district,  near  the  east  coast  of 
India,  in  1855,  and  into  the  Arcot  Mission  in  Vellore 
and  became  the  parents  of  William  Henry  Scudder, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Vellore, 
February  10, 1858,  and  was  baptized.  When  he  was  in 
his  tenth  year  (1867)  he  was  brought  to  America, 
from  Madras,  and  was  given  a home  with  Mrs.  Thomas 

C.  Doremas,  in  New  York  city,  who  had  a great  deal 
to  do  with  his  education.  He  was  also  much  of  the 
time  with  his  uncle,  Eev.  Henry  Martin  Scudder,  D. 

D. ,  in  Brooklyn,  who  he  says,  gave  him  his  “ enthus- 
iasm for  the  ministry,  and  my  conception  of  preach- 
ing.’’ When  he  was  not  quite  thirteen  he  was  con- 
verted in  Passaic,  N.  J.  He  must  have  been  attending 
school  and  had  made  good  progress,  for  he  entered 
New  York  University  in  1874,  when  he  was  sixteen; 
and  was  there  two  years,  when  he  changed  to  Rutgers, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1876;  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1878  and  entered  Long  Island  Medical  school. 
In  September,  1879,  he  entered  the  Reformed  Dutcl^ 
Theological  Institute,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from 
which  he  graduated  May  18,  1882.  He  was  also  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1891-2  and  was 
ordained  June  2,  in  New  Durham,  N.  J.,  by  the  Classis 
of  Bergen.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  “ The 
North  Dutch  Church,”  Fulton  street.  New  York  city, 
August  22,  1880.  His  text  was  Ps.  1:1.  In  1878-9  he 
was  a tutor  in  Brooklyn. 

September  27,  1882,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Battin 
Hedley,  daughter  of  John  Henry  and  Annie  (Sturges) 
Hedley.  Mr.  Hedley  was  a lawyer.  They  were  married 
in  St  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Clifton,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  She  was  bom  August  21,  1859,  and  baptized  in 
1860,  in  St  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Stapleton,  S.  I., 
N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Scudder  was  a quiet  man  both  in  life  and  in 
preaching.  He  seldom  spoke  in  a loud  voice  even  in 
the  pulpit  His  sermons  were  well  thought  out  and 
clothed  in  good  and  often  in  beautiful  language  and 
always  written  and  read ; but  he  could  speak  extempor- 
aneously if  required  to  do  so.  I remember  at  a Thurs- 
day evening  meeting  he  was  explaining  the  Sunday 
school  lesson.  In  it  was  the  phrase  * ‘ God  is  a Spirit  * ’ 
He  gave  the  clearest,  most  comprehensive  and  most 
beautiful  explanation  of  that  statement  that  I ever 
heard.  His  face  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  glow 
with  the  comprehension  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words. 

He  had  great  admiration  for  Mrs.  Mitchell,  both  as 
a friend  and  as  an  organist,  and  for  her  musical  abil- 
ity. He  had  been  an  organist  himself — while  in  col- 
lege— and  so  knew  of  the  labor  and  close  application 
required  to  gain  proficiency.  Near  the  close  of  his 
pastorate,  in  a sermon  in  which  he  was  telling  how 
much  help  he  had  received  from  this  and  that  or- 
ganization in  the  church ; he  spoke  particularly  of  the 
choir,  saying  that  it  had  always  been  faithful,  * ‘ led  by 
the  genius  at  the  organ.^^ 

He  went  from  here  to  Tacoma;  and  from  there  to 
Park  Avenue  Congregational  Church  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  of  which  he  was  pastor  from  1891  to  1896.  He 
had  two  or  three  pastorates  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Francisco  and  died  about  a year  or  so  ago. 

EEV.  EDWIN  JUDSON  KLOCK. 

Again  we  were  pastor  hunting;  but  there  was  one 
thing  in  our  favor — it  had  taken  five  years  and  a half 
to  come — the  longest  pastorate  since  Mr.  Seoville  by 
about  six  months.  What  the  matter  was  with  the 
church  neither  the  Prudential  Committee  nor  the  pas- 
tors seemed  to  be  able  to  diagnose.  The  dismal  fact 
remained  in  evidence — plainly. 


REV.  EDWIN  JUDSON  KLOCK. 

The  Seventeenth  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  1896-1900. 
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July  23,  Mr.  Upton  suddenly  appeared  in  town  and 
visited  at  Deacon  Chapman's.  He  had  come  from 
Weiser,  Idaho,  where  he  was  president  of  a Prepara- 
tory school.  He  was  at  the  prayer  meeting,  and  told 
us  of  his  work,  which  was  3,000  miles  from  Norwich. 
He  left  next  day. 

A committee  was  appomted  to  look  up  a pastor. 
Soon  after  a letter  was  received  by  the  clerk  from  Rev. 
Edwin  J.  Klock,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Niagara  Falls,  stating  frankly  that  the  climate  at 
that  city  did  not  agree  with  his  wife,  so  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  and  go  to  some  dryer  location,  and  asked 
a hearing  in  the  near  future.  The  clerk  turned  the 
letter  over  to  the  committee.  After  a little  iavestiga- 
tion,  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Hall  were  sent  to  Niag- 
ara Falls  for  over  Sunday,  to  hear  and  make  inquiries 
about  Mr.  Kock.  They  returned  with  a very  favorable 
report  and  Mr.  Klock  was  mvited  to  spend  two  Sun- 
days and  the  week  between  with  us.  This  he  did,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  given  a call,  which  was  accepted 
and  lie  began  his  pastorate  November  1,  1896.  He  and 
his  wife  arrived  in  Norwich  October  27,  and  were 
taken  directly  to  the  parsonage,  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly repaired  during  the  summer.  Their  goods  had 
come  a day  or  two  befoi’e  and  had  been  taken  to  the 
parsonage.  A committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
arranged  them  as  far  as  they  could,  so  there  was  a 
place  for  them  to  exist  until  such  time  as  they  could 
settle  finally.  The  e^erk  and  wife  were  there  to  receive 
them  and  show  them  around.  In  a few  days  they  gave 
notice  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  all  who  would 
call. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  after  very  thorough  discus- 
sion by  the  Pnidential  Committee,  two  extra  deacons 
were  elected,  increasing  the  board  from  six  to  eight, 
and  the  terms  made  for  four  years  instead  of  three; 
two  to  be  ejected  each  year.  A board  of  deaconesses 
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was  also  formed  to  consist  of  four  members,  one  to  be 
elected  each  year.  Their  duties  were  to  assist  the  pas- 
tor in  visitation  and  benevolent  work  in  the  church. 
To  secure  rotation  in  office  one  was.  elected  to  serve 
four  years;  one  to  serve  three  years;  one  for  two 
years,  and  one  for  one  year.  At  the  “ sale  of  pews  '' 
at  auction,  which  followed,  there  were  two  pews  sold 
at  a smal^  premium.  This  was  the  last  sale  of  that 
kind  so  far  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  remain  the  last 
for  all  time.  Free  pews  is  the  ideal;  and  voluntary 
contributions. 

In  February,  1897,  the  Prudential  Committee  be- 
gan the  inspection  of  the  roll  of  members.  This  was 
very  carefully  and  thoroughly  done  and  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  polity  of  the  church.  A new 
Manual  was  printed,  which  was,  in  many  respects  the 
most  complete  of  any  that  the  church  had  ever  put  out; 
and  in  this  the  influence  of  the  pastor  was  manifest. 
As  one  reads,  he  realizes  that  a great  deal  is  said  in 
a very  small  space — hardly  a superfluous  word.  Of 
course  all  the  committee  had  a hand  in  it;  but  the  pas- 
tor revised  all  the  manuscripts  before  the  printer  had 
them.  Besides  that,  all  the  members  whose  addresses 
we  knew,  were  written  to  and  kindly  urged  to  remember 
the  church;  and  those  in  town  were  invited  and  urged 
to  return  to  the  church. 

June  6,  1897,  the  new  Manual  was  given  out  to  all 
who  cared  to  take  them.  A weekly  calendar  for  Sun- 
day services  was  begun  January  2,  1898;  and  is  still 
used. 

The  annual  meeting  of  State  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  and  Ministers  assemWed  in  the 
church  May  17.  The  same  association  had  assembled 
in  the  same  place  25  years  before,  when  Mr.  Scoville 
was  pastor.  He  came  at  this  time  and  remained 
through  the  session.  He  had  never  transferred  his 
membership,  so  took  part  in  the  discussions  and  voted 
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just  the  same  as  he  did  afc  the  former  meeting.  Mrs. 
Mitchell  played  the  organ,  as  she  had  done  at  the 
former  assemblage.  There  was  a very  large  attend- 
ance; but  thanks  to  Mr.  Scoville,  we  still  had  a church 
big  enough  to  ho^d  them — an  audience  room  with  ample 
capacity;  and  open  homes  and  cordial  open  hearts 
enough  to  entertain  them  royally,  so  that  every  one 
of  the  large  delegation  was  comfortably  housed  and 
abimdantly  fed,  so  everybody  was  full  of  good  cheer 
and  every  face  wore  a smile.  Not  by  any  means  least 
of  the  pleasure  evident  all  through  the  %rge  gathering 
was  the  marked  smoothness  with  which  the  convention 
was  run.  Mr.  Klock  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  prep- 
arations of  the  details.  He  had  done  a great  amount 
of  very  hard  work  in  making  ready.  Everything  was 
thoronglily  worked  out  before  the  convention  as- 
sembled; and  he  was  everywhere  watching  with  the 
precision  of  a general  every  detail.  Indeed,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  jar  in  the  machinery  was  so  evident  that 
a delegate  put  it  very  patly  when  he  said : ‘ ‘ It  runs 
just  like  Klock  work. 

Thursday  evening,  as  a fitting  c^ose  to  the  con- 
vention, which  had  given  so  much  pleasure  to  all,  the 
service  opened  with  an  organ  recital  by  Mrs.  Mitchell ; 
then  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  closing 
with  a Commxmion  service  led  by  Eev.  Edson  Rogers 
of  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  He  was  a very  close  friend 
of  Mr.  Scoville  and  had  been  the  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
grational  Church  at  that  viUage  for  many  years. 

June  17,  1900,  Mr.  Klock  gave  notice  that  he  had 
given  his  resignation  to  th.e  trustees  to  take  effect 
July  1.  On  that  day,  being  Sunday,  the  usual  Com- 
munion was  held  and  one  new  member  was  received. 
In  the  evening  was  a union  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Klock 
preached  his  farewell  ^rmon.  At  the  close  many  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  said  ‘‘Good-bye,  and  God  bless 
you.**  He  left  town  Tuesday  morning,  July  3.  Mrs. 
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Klock  had  gone  to  the  Vermont  home  some  days  be- 
fore. Mr.  T.  D.  Miller  met  Mr.  Klock  at  the  train  and 
as  he  said  ‘ * Good-bye,  ’ ’ handed  him'  an  envelope  con- 
taining $60.00  in  gom.  He  was  very  much  surprised 
and  could  only  say  “ thank  yon.’* 

Mr.  Klock  was  bom  March  28,  1862;  and  a few 
days  later  baptized.  January  13,  1891,  he  married 
Miss  Minnie  Laselle  Stafford.  She  was  bom  June  18, 
1863.  He  united  with  this  church  by  letter  from  Con- 
gregational Church,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  she  from 
the  Congregational  Church,  Wallingford,  Vt.  They 
took  letters  from  this  church  to  the  church  in  Walling- 
ford, but  they  went  from  here  to  Noiih  Stonington, 
Conn.,  and  Mr.  Klock  became  the  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  that  place.- 

Their  first  child,  a son,  was  born  a few  weeks  after 
they  were  settled  at  North  Stonington.  He  is  preach- 
ing now  in  Bristol,  Vt. 

BEV.  DANIEL  WEAVES  DEXTER. 

July  2,  1900 — ^and  again  the  church  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  a new  pastor.  Again  a committee  was 
elected,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday.  One  of  the  supplies  was  Rev.  Samuel  Sco- 
ville,  September  23.  He  preached  at  morning  service. 
The  evening  was  a Union  service,  but  Mr.  Sco\dlle 
preached.  The  service  was  given  this  form  so  that  all 
the  people  could  hear  Mr.  Scoville  once  again. 

Rev.  Mrs.  Annis  Ford  Eastman  from  Elmira  occu- 
pied the  pulpit  November,  11. 

The  plan  of  candidating  ” adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, worked  the  same  as  it  has  so  many  times  be- 
fore whenever  it  had  been  tried — out  of  the  long  list  of 
men  four  finally  gave  pmmise  of  being  available ; but 
the  committee  was  at  loggerheads.  The  four  were 
entertained  by  four  different  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  each  of  the  four  were  very  much  in  favor  of 
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the  man  he  entertained  and  would  not  vote  for  any- 
one else — and  there  you  are.”  Several  meetings  were 
held  and  nothin’  doin’.”  One  of  the  four  finally 
had  grace  enough  in  his  heart  to  realize  that  he  was 
wrong;  so  he  moved  that  they  wipe  off  the  slate  and 
start  on  a new  tack.  This  caused  quite  a good  deal  of 
discussion,  which  ended  in  a unanimous  vote  in  favor 
of  the  idea.  It  was  rather  hard  on  the  four  ministers ; 
who  were  to  all  appearances  available  men,  who  would 
have  made  good  pastors;  but  it  was  the  only  way  out 
of  the  dilemna.  It  had  to  be  done ; but  the  committee 
had  learned  something  by  experience. 

Well  toward  January  1,  1901,  someone  heard  of  a 
young  man  whose  home  was  in  Elmira,  the  son  of  a 
banker  who  had  been  Judge  and  Surrogate  of  Che- 
mung County.  The  young  man  had  been  thoroughly 
educated  and  had  not  yet  been  ordained.  He  wag 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  for  the  month  of 
January.  He  at  once  answered  that  he  would  come. 
He  was  soon  on  the  ground.  As  the  days  went  along 
the  interest  in  the  young  man  grew ; and he  made  a place 
for  himself ; and  by  the  time  that  the  close  of  his  en- 
gagement drew  near  the  church  voted  him  a call  to  be 
the  pastor.  He  accepted  and  at  once  began  to  plan  for 
the  ordination.  A council  was  called  to  meet  March  19, 
1901,  at  which  Mr.  Scoville  and  Dr.  Taylor  were  in- 
vited Bev.  Samuel  Eastman,  the  young  man’s  pas- 
tor in  Elmira,  was  invited  to  officiate  at  Communion 
February  1,  postponed  from  January  1.  He  came  and 
the  3"oung  man  assi^^ted,.  - Mr.  Eastman  preached  a 
short  sermon. 

This  young  man  was  Daniel  Weaver  Dexter,  son 
of  Judge  Seymour  Dexter,  who  was  a banker  of  El- 
mira, who  has  since  died.  The  family  were  very  excel- 
lent people. 

It  was  rather  a singular  circumstance  that  just  at 
the  beginning  of  hie  pastorate,  three  funerals  occurred 
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of  members  of  this  church.  He  officiated  at  them  all. 
Sundaj,  January  27,  introductory  to  his  sermon,  he 
made  a formal  acceptance  of  the  pastorate  and  said 
he  had  no  form  of  theology  to  introduce,  but  should, 
like  Paul,  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

March  19,  the  council  convened  at  the  church  at 
3 P.  M.  and  at  once  organized  for  work.  Mr.  Dexter 
was  called  on  for  a statement  of  his  religious  experi- 
ence, his  purpose  in  entering  the  ministry  and  hi? 
theological  belief.  He  thereupon  read  a paper  he  had 
prepared,  which  was  so  clear,  concise  and  compre- 
hensive that  Dr.  Taylor,  when  asked  by  the  Moderator 
if  he  had  any  questions  to  ask,  said:  “ There  are  no 
questions  to  ask;  Mr.  Dexter  has  covered  the  whole 
ground.’^  Two  or  three  perfunctory  questions  were, 
however,  asked,  but  they  were  really  of  no  import- 
ance, and  the  council  withdrew  for  consultation;  re- 
turning in  a short  time  with  a unanimous  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Dexter’s  statement  and  a recommendation  to 
ordination.  The  ordination  occurred  in  the  evening. 

The  ser\dce  opened  with  music  by  Mrs.  Mitchell  and 
the  choir.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Invocation  by  Dr. 
Chambers.  Ordination  by  Mr.  Scoville.  Charge  to 
the  pastor  by  Mr.  Tweedy.  Charge  to  the  people  by 
Mr.  Scoville  and  benediction  by  Mr.  Dexter. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  ladies 
of  the  church  gave  a bountiful  lunch  tq  the  council  and 
some  others. 

Eev.  Daniel  Weaver  Dexter  was  bom  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  March  12,  1872.  His  parents  were  Judge  Sey- 
mour Dexter  and  Mrs.  Ella  (Weaver)  Dexter.  Judge 
Dexter  died  May  5,  1904.  The  son  was  baptized  in 
Park  Church  in  Elmira  by  Eev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher. 
He  does  not  know  when  conversion  came,  but  he  imited 
with  Park  Congregational  Church  about  1892.  He 
entered  Princeton  College  in  the  fail  of  1891.  He  grad- 
uated in  1895,  and  was  a graduate  student,  1895-6.  He 
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entered  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  studied 
there  about  two  years  and  a half  and  left  to  attend 
duties  of  a new  church  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.  He 
was  there  in  1898-1899.  June  24,  1899,  he  w^t  to 
Europe.  While  there  studied  in  the  Universities  of 
Berlin  and  Marburg,  one  semister  in  each.  Returned 
in  August,  1900,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  first,  by 
Chicago  Seminary  and,  second,  by  Susquehanna 
Association  of  New  York,  October,  1900.  Came  to 
Norwich  January  1,  1901. 

He  married  Miss  Nellie  Edna  Johnson,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Lorezno  R.  Johnson,  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  They 
returned  to  Norwich  from  their  wedding  tour,  August 
31,  1903,  and  began  living  in  the  parsonage  September 
1.  September  4,  a reception  was  given  them.  Edward 
S.  Moore  made  an  address  of  welcome  and  presented 
them  with  a purse  of  $150.00  in  gold,  as  a wedding 
present.  A daughter,  Dorothy,  was  born  to  them 
June  4, 1904;  and  a son,  December  29,  1905. 

June  19,  1904,  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  church 
was  celebrated. 

November  6, 1904,  an  individual  Communion  set  was 
first  used,  given  as  a memorial  in  honor  of  Deacon 
James  McCaw,  who  died  May  28,  1902.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  his  children,  Robert  McCaw,  Mrs.  Maiy  Ann 
(McCaw)  Reed;  Miss  Agnes  McCaw  and  William 
J ames  McCaw.  Since  that  time  the  set  has  been  doing 
good  service  in  the  Communion  services  in  the  church 
and  much  enjoyed  by  the  communicants.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  passed  at  the  annual  meeting 
November  15.  At  this  meeting  there  was  no  auction 
at  the  checking  of  seats  for  1905.  They  were  taken  at 
the  appraisal. 

April  21, 1907,  the  pastor,  Mr.  Dexter,  read  his  resig- 
nation of  the  pastorate  to  take  effect  August  1.  July 
28  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon. 

It  is  somewhat  remakarble  the  number  of  deaths 
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whicli  occurred  during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Dexter’s 
pastorate  among  the  men  and  women  who  had  been 
very  prominent  in  the  work  of  this  church.  Mr.  Upton 
died  November  20,  1901,  aged  almost  50;  Mrs.  Matilda 
M.  Mair  died  January  20, 1902,  aged  76;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
L.  D.  Johnson  died  January  31,  1902,  aged  59;  Mrs. 
Isabella  Cowan  died  February  18,  aged  81;  Eev. 
Samuel  Scoville  died  April  15,  aged  67 ; Deacon  James 
McCaw  died  May  28,  aged  85;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  B.  Lewis 
died  August  7,  aged  65 ; Deacon  Emory  L.  Smith  died 
September  12  aged  60 ; Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  D.  D.,  died 
November  4,  aged  81;  Gregory  Wick  died  November 
13,  aged  40;  and  Mrs.  Julia  Frances  (Foote)  Thompson 
died  December  12,  aged  88 — ^three  of  the  best  known 
pastors ; two  of  the  best  known  deacons ; two  of  the  best 
known  Sunday  school  workrs.  Added  to  these  losses 
was  the  resignation  of  the  then  pastor,  Mr.  Dexter. 

One  of  the  very  important  events  which  transpired 
during  Mr.  Dexter’s  pastorate  was  the  death  of  Mr. 
Scoville,  which  took  place  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  April  15, 1902,  at  about  9 p.  m.,  as  stated 
above.  He  had  been  for  about  a year  assistant  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  the  church  which  his 
renowned  father-in-law  had  built  up  by  his  great  name, 
and  which  the  son-inlaw  was  entirely  familiar  with  and 
had  a very  great  affection  for ; he  therefore  put  all  his 
energy  and  heart  and  soul  into  the  work;  and,  too,  it 
was  work  that  he  loved  better  than  anything  else  he 
could  do — helping  the  helpless,  visiting  and  comforting 
the  sick  and  afflicted ; being  strength  for  the  weak — in 
a word  being  a father  to  everybody.  When  he  was 
young  he  could  have  done  it  without  overstrain ; but  a 
man  at  67  has  not  the  physical  strength  nor  endurance 
which  he  had  at  40 ; but  he  would  not  give  up  imtil  dis- 
ease fastened  upon  him.  In  his  weakened  condition 
there  was  not  much  to  build  on.  He  had  waited  too 
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long.  The  time  for  help  had  gone  by*  “ and  he  was 
not,  for  God  took  him.  ^ ’ 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  the  news  camq 
by  wire,  the  Prudential  committee  of  this  church  with 
the  trustees,  met  in  Mr.  Newton  ^s  office,  appointed  a 
committee  on  resolutions  and  a commitee  of  three — -T. 
D.  Miller,  C.  E.  Johnson  and  W.  P.  Chapman,  to  atteid 
the  funeral  to  be  held  in  Plymouth  Church,  Thursday 
evening  at  8 o ’clock.  The  committee  attended  and  were 
given  seats  with  the  family.  The  pastor,  Eev.  Dr. 
Hillis  took  charge  of  the  services,  which  were  held  in 
the  large  audience  room,  which  was  filled.  The  rela- 
tives and  delegates  assembled  in  the  lecture  room  and 
marched  in  and  were  seated  in  the  front  pews  just  back 
of  the  casket.  Gen.  Horatio  King  played  the  organ 
and  a selected  choir  sang  hymns  which  were  favorites 
of  Mr.  Scoville.  Dr.  Hillis  spoke  about  five  minutes, 
giving  a most  beautiful  tribute  to  ‘ ‘ Dr.  Scoville,  ” as  he 
called  him.  I thought  it  would  be  in  the  papers  next 
day,  but  none  of  them  gave  it.  They  all  had  columns 
about  the  funeral  and  Mr.  Scoville,  but  they  all  failed  to 
get  that.  I wrote  Mr.  Hillis,  with  also  the  help  of  Dr. 
Raymond,  but  as  it  was  entirely  extemporaneous  he 
•could  not  recall  enough  of  it  to  write  it  out. 

He  introduced  Dr.  Raymond  who  gave  a very  excel- 
lent address  which  is  given  in  this  volume  as  part  of  the 
Memorial,  which  will  be  explained  later. 

The  body  next  day  was  taken  to  Stamford,  where 
a second  funeral  was  held  in  the  large  Congregational 
Church  in  which  he  had  preached  for  over  20  years  and 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  of  no  denominations  by  whom  he  was  known 
and  loved. 

The  body  was  then  taken  to  West  Cornwall,  where 
he  was  bom,  where  the  third  funeral  was  held,  at  which 
the  people  from  all  the  county-side  flocked  to  pay  honor 
to  him  whom  they  loved  and  revered.  He  was  buried 
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in  the  cotmtry  cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  father  aad 
mother  and  others  of  the  family;  and  to  which  I seat 
later  the  remains  of  his  three  children  who  died  in 
Norwich, 

In  Norwich,  November  20,  at  Sunday  morning  serv- 
ice, the  pastor,  Mr.  Dexter,  read  a memorial,  written  by 
E.  S.  Moore  and  reported  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed April  16.  After  the  reading  it  was  adopted  by 
a rising  vote.  This  was  followed  by  a sermon  by  the 
pastor  suggested  by  the  life  of  Mr.  Scoville. 

In  the  evening  a Union  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church.  The  firemen  were  present  in 
a body.  Mr.  Albert  Cary,  with  whom  Mr.  Scoville 
formed  a very  intimate  acquaintance  almost  as  soon 
as  he  began  his  pastorate  in  Nowich,  and  for  whose 
remarkable  voice  he  had  great  admiration,  acted  as 
precentor  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Chapman  was  at  the  organ. 
As  the  firemen  entered  Mrs.  Chapman  played  “ The 
Dead  March  in  Saul,’’  by  Handel,  and  the  choir 
opened  the  service  with  Come  Ye  Disconsolate,” 
one  of  Mr.  Scoville ’s  favorite  hymns.  The  various 
pastors  of  the  village  assisted  in  the  services  as  did 
also  George  A.  Thomas,  John  H.  Hicks,  W.  P.  Chap- 
man and  Judge  A.  P.  Gladding.  Mr.  Thomas  offered 
a preamble  and  resolutions  of  respect  and  love  from 
the  people  of  Norwich,  which  were  adopted  by  a rising 
vote  by  the  audience  which  filled  every  available  space 
in  the  great  auditorium. 

After  Mr.  Scoville  became  assistant  pastor  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Dr.  Newton  Dwight  Hillis,  the  pastor, 
became  better  acquainted  with  him  and  came  to  have 
a very  great  admiration  for  him;  and  a very  warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  which  Dr.  Hillis 
was  not  slow  to  emphasize  on  all  occasions.  At  some 
meeting  of  the  officials.  Dr.  Hillis  spoke  several  times 
of  Dr.  Scoville.”  Finally  some  one  said  ‘‘Mr.  Sco- 
ville is  not  a D.  D.  He  has  no  title.”  Dr.  Hillis  in- 
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stantly  replied:  He  ought  to  have  one;’’  and  from 

that  time  he  called  him  Dr.  Bcoville.” 

After  the  funerals  were  all  past,  I suggested  at 
a meeting  of  the  prudential  committee  that  the  four 
churches  unite  in  a small  volume  containing  sketches 
of  Mr.  Scoville’s  work  in  each  church,  written  by  some 
one  in  each  church,  be  printed  and  distributed  in  each 
church  as  a memorial  of  him.  The  idea  met  with 
the  favor  of  the  committee ; and  the  matter  was  placed 
in  ,my  hands  as  clerk  to  propose  to  the  other  churches 
and  if  it  met  with  their  approval,  to  carry  it  out. 
They  all  reported  as  pleased  with  the  suggestion  and 
would  gladly  do  their  part. 

In  the  course  of  a year  the  articles  from  the  four 
churches  were  ready.  Dr.  Eaymond  was  to  see  to  the 
publication  and  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  was  to  be.  the 
editor  and  write  a sketch  of  his  father’s  early  life. 
About  that  time  Dr.  Eaymond  was  attacked  with  a 
nervous  breakdown  which  laid  him  aside  for  months; 
and  Mr.  Scoville,  Jr.,  was  also  unable  to  do  much 
because  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  son,  who  after  a 
long  and  painful  period  of  disease,  died.  These  and 
similar  causes  have  compelled  the  postponement  of 
the  publication  of  the  book.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  best  to  print  the  Memorial  in  part  as  the  last 
pages  of  this  history. 

From  an  hundred  years  of  experience  this  church 
has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  ideal  way  in  Con- 
gregational polity  for  selecting  a pastor.  Bums  says: 
‘‘  The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men, 

Gang  aft  agley, 

^ An’  lea’e  us  naught  but  grief  an’  pain, 

For  promised  joy.” 

No  two  churches,  people,  organizations  of  any 
kind  are  alike,  or  do  things  in  the  same  way;  and  it  is 
foolish  to  try  to;  but  this  church  has  found  out — and 
it  has  plenty  of  company — that  the  worst  way  to 
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choose  a pastor  is  to  bring  into  the  pulpit  a lot  of 
candidates  of  whom  nothing  is  known  and  expect  to 
select  one  from  the  lot  who  will  be  satisfactory. 
There  will  be  almost  as  many  cliques  as  candidates 
and  no  possibility  of  uniting  on  any  one.  Neither  is 
it  necessary  absolutely  to  unite  on  a man.  A fair 
sized  minority  may  be  a good  thing.  It  will  put  the 
pastor  on  his  metal. 

The  church  has  had  nineteen  regular  pastors;  and 
about  five  supplies,  one  of  the  latter  staying  about 
three  years — the  average  length  of  the  pastorates 
being  not  over  four  years  and  some  of  them  much  less 
than  that.  As  a business  man  once  said  about  taking 
a partner,  “It  is  just  like  taking  a wife;  you  take 
them  for  better  or  for  ‘ worser,’  and  that  is  just 
about  what  it  is  to  take  a pastor;  and  it  is  easier  to 
take  him  than  to  untake  him. 

The  last  effort  of  this  church  in  that  line  resulted 
well,  however.  The  committee  was  made  up  of  men 
such  as  are  usually  selected  for  that  duty;  but  was 
unique  in  having  one  man  on  it  who  was  a doctor  of 
divinity;  who  from  physical  ailments  was  unable  to 
take  a pastorate.  He  had  been  in  a bank,  preaching 
occasionally;  and  worshiped  in  pew  the  rest  of  the 
time;  so  he  had  had  experience  at  both  ends  of  the 
line. 

The  committee  first  quietly  got  a list  of  men 
whom  they  were  satisfied  would  measure  up  to  what 
they  thought  would  satisfy  the  church;  then  sent 
members  of  the  committee  to  hear  them  and  quietly 
investigate  and  report  to  the  committee  confidentially. 
If  there  was  a reasonable  prospect  of  success  the  man 
was  investigated  more  carefully.  Further  investi- 
gation in  this  case  only  confirmed  the  expectation  of 
the  committee  and  a unanimous  vote  made  it  their 
duty  to  invite  Mr.  Allen  to  occupy  the  pulpit  Octo- 
ber 3,  1907.  He  came  and  preached  morning  and 
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evening.  The  next  Sunday  the  committee,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  church  and  society,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  favor  of  Mr.  Allen  and 
requested  the  church  to  call  him  to  the  pastorate. 
The  vote  was  unanimous.  The  call  was  sent  and  ac- 
cepted and  Mr.  Allen  began  the  pastorate  November 
16.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  a daughter 
five  years  old. 

Sunday  the  pastor  preached  in  the  morning.  The, 
evening  was  a Union  meeting  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
Wednesday  evening  a reception  was  given  at  the 
church  for  the  pastor  and  family.  It  was  very  largely 
attended  and  a very  enjoyable  time. 

Mr.  Allen  soon  got  hold  of  the  reins  and  things 
began  to  run  smoothly  again;  and  no  fault  found 
with  the  pastor. 

EEV.  PAUL  RILEY  ALLEN. 

Mr.  Allen  was  bom  on  a farm  in  Lansingville, 
Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  bom  in  Dry- 
den,  Febmary,  1838,  and  his  mother  in  Lansing,  Sep- 
tember, 1836.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  son  of  George  F. 
and  Julia  (Bower)  Allen.  They  are  now  living  in 
Slaterville  Springs,  where  they  have  lived  since  they 
retired  from  the  farm.  All  of  these  villages  are  in 
Tompkins  County,  the  second  county  west  of  Chen- 
ango, and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  near 
Cayuga  Lake. 

Mr.  Allen  attended  the  High  schools  of  both  Groton 
and  Dryden  and  went  from  there  to  Cazenovia  Sem- 
inary. He  cannot  tell  when  he  was  converted  any 
nearer  than  Deacon  Chapman  can;  which  shows  the 
character  of  the  home  in  which  he  was  reared.  He 
united  with  the  Methodist  Church  when  he  was  about 
14  years  old.  Up  to  the  time  that  he  went  away  to 
college  his  only  occupation  was  helping  his  father  on 
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the  farm  after  he  was  12,  for  he  was  a healthy,  strong 
boy  and  rather  large  for  his  age. 

He  studied  in  New  York  University  ; was  graduate 
from  Drew  Theological  Seminary  in  1902;  took  post- 
graduate work  in  Philosophy  and  Literature  in  New 
York  University  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

He  felt  early  in  life  that  he  ought  to  preach,  but 
was  not  willing  to  make  it  a vocation,  so  fought 
against  the  call  for  some  years,  intending  to  graduate 
from  Cornell  and  study  medicine  with  his  uncle,  who 
was  a physician  in  Ithaca,  and  so  make  the  practice  of 
medicine  his  life  work.  But  this  did  not  seem  to 
open  up  in  a way  that  was  possible  for  him  to  enter 
the  profession.  He  turned  then  to  the  law,  but  with 
no  better  success,  for  he  soon  found  that  an  embargo 
was  placed  on  that  also;  so  he  gave  up  the  fight,  with 
his  mind  fully  made  up  to  become  a preacher;  and  he 
says:  When  that  decision  was  finally  made  things 

began  to  come  my  way.’^  This  experience  he  is  fully 
convinced  was  his  ‘‘call  to  preach.”  Call  it  sentiment 
or  even  hallucination,  if  you  will,  but  men  do 
have  such  experiences — a call  to  preach;  and  no 
amount  of  will  power  changes  the  mental  force  which 
drives  the  one  to  whom  it  comes  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end  sought.  When  the  call  comes  and  is  accepted, 
success  is  sure,  at  least  in  the  amount  of  good  one 
can  accomplish. 

June  21,  1899,  he  married  Miss  Annie  Barbara 
Parker,  in  Coventryville,  Chenango  County.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Peter  H.  and  Addie  (Pearsall) 
Parker.  Mr.  Parker  was  a lumberman.  She  was  bom 
June  2,  1857.  They  had  one  child,  Elizabeth,  bom 
1902. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  college  course  he  had 
preached  regularly  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  East 
Moriches,  on  the  shore  of  Great  South  Bay,  Long 
Island.  Later  in  1902,  he  was  called  to  the  Congrega- 
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tional  Church  at  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  ordained  there  in  December  by  a Congre- 
gational Council.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  at 
Ludlowville,  Tompkins  County,  near  his  home  and  in 
the  same  church  in  which  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler^s 
first  sermon  was  preached. 

In  1904  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Coming,  N.  Y.  It  was  there  that  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Norwich  church  found  him.  Prof. 

B.  C.  Van  Ingen  for  the  committee  went  there  and  spent 
a Sunday;  heard  him  preach  and  made  inquiries; 
returned  and  reported  to  thh  committee  and  the  call 
ensued  of  course. 

Mr.  Allen  had  been  connected  with  the  Hudson 
River  Association  from  1902  to  1904;  with  the  Susque- 
hanna Association,  1904  to  1907;  and  joined  the  O. 

C.  & D.  Association  soon  after  coming  to  Norwich. 
He  is  now  chairman  of  the  Home  Missionary  Com- 
mittee; official  representative  of  the  Church  Build- 
ing Society,  and  registrar  of  0.  C.  & D.  Association. 
He  is  also  trustee  of  the  Congregational  Ministers’ 
Aid  Fund;  and  a member  of  the  the  State  Committee 
on  Evangelism.  He  has  twice  been  a delegate  from* 
0.  C.  & D.  Association  to  the  National  Council. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1910  Mrs.  Allen’s  health 
became  impaired  and  she  steadily  grew  worse,  and 
later  was  found  to  be  incurable.  It  resulted  in  her 
death  April  4,  at  the  age  of  nearly  35.  She  was  buried 
in  Coventryville,  near  her  old  home.  She  had  madfe 
many  friends  in  Norwich  and  had  made  herself  very 
useful,  not  only  as  a great  help  to  her  family  and  in 
her  husband’s  work  in  the  church,  but  had  made  a place 
all  her  own  in  the  women’s  work  in  the  church,  by  her 
efficiency  and  her  gentleness  and  her  cheerful  dis- 
position. “ None  knew  her  but  to  praise,” 

One  of  the  very  important  incidents  of  Mr,  Alien’s 
pastorate  was  the  repairs  and  radical  changes  in  the 
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interior  of  the  church  building  made  in  the  summer 
of  1910.  While  some  opposed  the  changes — ^now  that 
they  are  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  conceeded  by  all 
to  have  been  a very  wise  and  necessary  proposition. 
With  seven  churches  in  the  village,  the  seating  capac- 
ity was  much  too  large,  so  that  it  took  a ' ‘ Union  meet- 
ing ” to  kindle  much  Spiritual  Glow/*  The  pastor 
very  soon  realized  this  and  after  he  had  put  the  feel- 
ing into  words  the  Prudential  committee  and  trust^s 
began  to  realize  also  and  there  was  very  little  argu- 
ment used  against  it. 

Ilarly  in  1911  the  pastor  came  to  realize  that  there 
was  a great  need  of  a wife  in  the  parsonage,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  his  work.  He  felt  the  need  of  the 
home  life,  which  a man  is  powerless  to  create.  After 
some  months  of  careful  thought  the  announcement  was 
made  that  an  engagement  had  been  made  between  Miss 
Gertrude  Hicks  and  Pastor  Allen,  which,  later,  brought 
about  the  marriage,  July  26.  Miss  Gertrude  was  the 
daughter  of  Judge  John  H.  and  Flora  H.  Hicks,  at  22 
h'ront  street,  Noi^wicL 

Two  children  have  been  bom  to  them,  Eleanor, 
bom  July,  1912,  and  John,  bom  November,  1913. 
Mrs.  Allen  was  a Baptist,  from  a long  line  of  Baptist 
ancestry,  at  least,  on  her  father *s  side;  but  she  be- 
came a member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  once;  and  has  been  president  of  the  Mother’s  Club 
for  some  time,  so  it  looks  very  probable  that  she  will 
grow  into  a first-class  Congregationalist.  She  cer- 
tainly makes  a good  pastor’s  wife. 

In  the  winter  of  1909,  at  a meeting  of  the  Pm- 
dential  Committee  and  trustees,  the  pastor  said  that 
he  could  see  that  for  the  good  of  the  church  organiza- 
tion, as  weU  as  of  the  building,  that  there  should  be  a 
radical  change  in  the  audience  room,  and  if  that  was 
done,  in  the  other  rooms  also.  He  wanted  the  men  to 
think  it  over  and  make  any  suggestions  they  saw  fit.  At 
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a future  meeting  the  impression  was  found  to  be  very 
nearly  unanimous  and  it  was  voted  to  have  a capable 
architect  look  the  building  over  and  draw  plans  with 
such  changes  as  he  could  suggest  to  modernize  the 
rooms,  reduce  the  sittings  and  make  the  whole  interior 
more  compact  and  cheerful  and  better  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  membership ; and  to  give  estimates  of  cost 
Mr.  Vosbury,  an  architect,  of  Binghamton,  was  en- 
gaged to  do  this.  After  a few  weeks  he  submitted  the 
plans  and  figures  to  the  trustees,  who  called  a meet- 
ing of  the  church  and  society  to  which  the  drawings 
were  shown  and  fujly  explained  by  the  pastor;  the 
cost  of  the  changes  would  be  about  $9,000.00  to 
$10,000.00. 

After  a full  and  free  discussion  the  plans  were 
adopted  and  the  tnistees  were  directed  to  circulate  a 
subscription  to  secure  the  funds;  and  nothing  was  to 
be  done  in  the  repairs  imtil  the  money  was  secured — 
or  very  nearly  secured.  No  subscription  would  be 
binding  until  practically  all  of  the  amount  had  been 
subscribed.  By  Sunday,  June  20,  everything  was 
ready  and  the  next  day  work  was  beCTn.  June  20. 1910, 
was  the  last  seiwice  held  in  the  church  in  its  old 
fonn.  By  invitation  from  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
this  church  united  with  them  in  Sunday  and  mid-week 
seiwiees,  while  the  repairs  were  being  made — Dr.  Ray 
and  Mr.  Allen  alternating  in  conducting  the  services. 

Sunday,  October  21,  the  repairs  were  completed 
and  the  regular  ser^dees  resumed.  The  morning  was 
communion  conducted  by  Mr.  Allen;  the  formal  dedi- 
cation was  held  in  the  evening  with  a sermon  by  the 
pastor;  and  special  music  by  the  choir. 

In  the  repairs  the  pulpit  had  been  moved  to  the 
east  end  of  the  audience  room ; the  semi-circular  pews 
had  been  all  taken  out  and  straight  ones  substituted, 
set  in  the  regular  way,  facing  the  east;  the  organ  and 
choir-loft  remaining  the  same  as  before.  The  gallery 
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also  remaining  the  same.  A partition  had  been  put  in 
front  of  the  alcove  on  the  north  side  and  the  space 
made  into  a pastor  waiting  room.  The  sliding  doors 
had  been  moved  to  the  front  of  the  gallery.  A few 
feet  of  the  space  had  been  made  into  a vestibule  and 
a similar  space  at  the  south  end  fitted  up  as  a cloak- 
room; and  the  space  between  made  an  enlargement  of 
the  lecture  room.  About  twelve  feet  had  been  par-, 
tioned  off  from  the  south  side  of  the  lecture  room  by 
sliding  doors,  the  room  to  be  used  for  the  primary 
department  and  the  former  primary  department  room 
became  the  young  men’s  room — ^The  Scoville  Brother- 
hood Boom.  The  whole  woodwork  of  the  church  was 
stained  a very  dark  brown.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
frescoed  a cream  color,  with  stencil-work  border  all 
around  it.  It  has  both  gas  and  electricity  for  light- 
ing ; steam  heat ; water  from*  the  city  mains ; and  toilets 
and  sewer  connections.  The  kitchen  was  also  enlarged 
and  fitted  with  cupboards,  tables  and  drawers;  and 
every  convenience  for  taking  care  of  the  crowds  which 
are  always  in  evidence  at  “ Congregational  Teas.” 
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THE  LOYAL  WOBKEBS  OF  THE  KINOES 
DAUGHTEBS. 

(Miss  Sarah  D.  Chapman.) 

Ir  1891  a soebty  of  young  ladies  was  formed  in 
this  church  with  a list  of  seventeen  charter  members. 
Miss  Daisy  B.  Dunham  was  chosen  as  its  first  presi- 
dent The  name  adopted  by  the  society  was  ‘‘  The 
King’s  Band;”  and  its  object  as  stated  in  its  consti- 
tution was  “ Home  and  Foreign  Work.”  At  a subse- 
quent meeting  Mr.  Scudder,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
that  time,  explained  more  fully  that  its  purpose  was  to 
do  undenominational  work  in  Christ’s  name. 

In  1892  the  society  was  reorganized  under  the  name 
of  “ The  King’s  Daughters.”  In  September,  1894,  it 
was  voted  that  the  society  join  the  “ International 
Order  of  The  King’s  Dughters  and  Sons,”  in  order  to 
be  in  closer  touch  with  the  general  work  of  the  order. 
At  this  time  a circle  name  was  chosen — The  Loyal 
Workers;”  and  a motto  adopted:  “ Whatsoever  He 
Saith  Unto  You  Do  It.”  The  work  of  the  society  has 
since  been  carried  on  under  that  name  and  in  the  spirit 
of  its  motto,  including  local  benevolent  work  among 
the  poor,  work  for  the  home  church,  missionary  work, 
fresh  air,  shut  in,  and  hospital  work,  for  various  char- 
itable institutions  outside  our  own  town  and  a helping 
hand  extended  in  many  ways  impossible  to  enumerate. 
This  circle  is  also  affiliated  with  both  the  coimty  and 
state  organizations  of  the  order.  Very  much  good 
work  has  been  done  ‘‘  In  His  Name  ” in  the  22  years 
since  its  formation.  At  present  the  circle  numbers 
sixty-three  members  and  weekly  meetings  for  work  are 
held  during  the  summer  vacation. 
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THE  LOVING  KINDNESS  CIRCLE  OF  KING^S 
DAUGHTERS. 

(By  Miss  Belle  Gucker.) 

The  Loving  Kindness  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters 
was  organized  October  17, 1902,  with  a membership 
fifteen,  an  admission  service  having  been  held  in  the 
church  parlors,  when  each  member  was  presented  with 
King’s  Daughters’  pins  by  the  Loyal  Workers  society. 

The  Circle  Chose  for  ite  motto : 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 

''To  all  the  people  you  can, 

"In  all  the  ways  you  can, 

' ' As  long  as  ever  you  can.  ’ ’ 

Miss  Abby  Beals  was  chosen  leader.  Miss  Gertrude! 
Latham  was  elected  president;  Miss  Leona  Eaton,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Hildreth  Glassford,  secretaiy;  Miss 
Edna  Nash,  treasurer. 

In  1903  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Dexter  was  made  assistant 
leader. 

In  1904  Miss  Orcilla  Fettis  was  elected  president; 
Miss  Leona  Eaton,  vice  president;  Miss  Bessie  Thomp- 
son, secretary;  Miss  Edna  Nash,  treasurer. 

In  1905,  at  the  election  of  officers,  Miss  Marda 
Stewart  was  elected  secretary  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Thompson,  resigned. 

In  1906  Miss  Beals  resigned  as  leader.  Miss  Agnes 
McCaw  taking  her  place. 

In  1907  Mrs.  B.  C.  Van  Ingen  was  chosen  leader; 
and  at  the  election  of  officers  Miss  Alma  Nash  became 
secretary  in  place  of  Miss  Marcia  Stewart,  resigned. 

In  1908  Mrs.  Otis  Thompson  was  appointed  le^erj 
with  Miss  Ellen  Willey,  vice  leader;  Miss  Belle  Gucker, 
secretary,  and  Miss  Edna  Nash,  treasurer 

In  1909  Miss  Abby  Beals  was  again  chosen  leader, 
which  office  she  has  held  to  the  present  time,— -the  other 
officers  remaining  the  mme. 
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This  Circle  has  done  charitable  work  locally. 

Among  the  organizations  it  has  worked  for  are  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  Home,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ; Home 
for  Friendless  and  the  Silver  Cross  Nursery,  both  of 
New  Yoi^  city. 

It  has  also  aided  its  own  church  financially,  and  Uas 
entered  into  the  social  life  of  the  church. 


THE  GATEWAY  CIRCLE  OP  KING^S  DAUGH^ 

TEES 

(Miss  Margaret  Newton.) 

The  Gateway  Circle  of  The  King’s  Daughters  was 
organized  in  S^tember,  1912.  The  membership  was 
limited  to  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
years.  The  name  Gateway  was  chosen  because  for 
most  of  the  girls  it  was  their  entrance  into  the  work 
of  the  church. 

At  first  the  girls  met  eveiy  Thursday  after  school ; 
but  later  they  were  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
younger  girls  meeting  one  week  and  the  others  the  next. 

Various  kinds  of  sewing  have  been  taken  up,  from 
the  hemming  of  dusters  and  sewing  of  holders  to  even 
the  construction  of  a simple  dress  or  two.  In  the 
autumn  most  of  the  time  has  been  given  to  the  dressing 
of  dolls,  pasting  scrapbooks,  embroidering  picture  bibs 
and  cutting  out  innumerable  paper  dolls  to  fill  Christ- 
mas boxes,  to  be  sent  to  a home  for  crippled  children 
in  New  York  and  for  the  children  in  the  contagious 
disease  hospitals  in  the  city. 

In  the  spring  the  circle  worked  primarily  for  the 
Norwich  Hospital,  hemming  tray  cloths  and  making 
bed  slippers  and  short  jackets. 

At  ^e  present  time  thei’e  are  about  twenty-five 
members  in  the  circle.  The  meetings  are  held  either  at 
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the  church  or  at  the  girls  ^ homes.  Often  some  story  is 
read  aloud  while  the  girls  sew ; many  good  readers  have 
been  diseovered  among  the  members  of  the  circle.  At 
the  end  of  the  meeting  a short  devotional  service  is 
held. 


WOMAN  MISSION AEY  SOCIETIES. 

(Mrs.  Mary  B.  Beed.) 

The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  society  was  or- 
ganized September,  1875.  Previous  to  that  time,  while 
there  had  been  no  regular  Missionary  society,  there  was 
ample  evidence  of  a strong  missionary  spirit.  The 
church  Sewing  society  doing  benevolent  work  among 
the  poor,  met  at  the  various  homes  of  its  members  and 
when  a foreign  need  was  presented  a good  money  offer- 
ing was  cheerfully  made. 

When  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1874,  there  came  a 
great  uplift  of  enthusiasm  in  every  department  of 
church  life,  particularly  in  the  women’s  work.  The 
missionary  interest  took  on  new  energy  and  a society 
was  formed  auxiliary  to  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Mrs.  Julia  Kingsley  was  chosen  the  first  presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Rachel  A.  Barber  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Kingsley  continued  the  president  until 
her  death  in  1883,  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Turner  was 
chosen  her  successor.  Mrs.  Turner  held  the  office  for 
eleven  years  and  upon  her  death  in  1894,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Barber  was  made  president,  which  office  she  held  until 
her  death  in  1911. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  these  three  de- 
voted women  that  the  Missionary  society  has  carried 
on  its  work  all  these  years.  A resume  of  the  work  of  the 
society  would  not  be  complete  without  a tribute  to  the 
faith  and  courage  that  gave  them  “ patient  continu- 
ance ” in  the  woric. 
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For  thirty-eiglit  years  tlie  Missionary  sodety  has 
held  its  meetings  with  great  regularity.  Many  an  inter- 
esting program  has  been  arranged  by  the  ladies  them- 
selves; at  various  times  missionaries  have  come  to  ad- 
dress the  society,  telling  of  work  that  is  being  done  in 
many  lands.  Considerable  sum’s  of  money  have  been 
given  in  response  to  calls  for  aid  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  and  many  boxes  of  clothing  and  other  con- 
tributions have  been  sent  to  different  parts  of  our  own 
land.  More  than  $2,000.00  has  been  given  to  the  Wom- 
an’s Home  Missionary  Union. 

At  present  the  society  is  subdivided  into  two  parts 
under  one  head^ — The  Home  Branch  and  The  Foreign 
Branch,  holding  meetings  alternately.  These  meetings 
are  well  attended  and  the  outlook  for  future  usefulness 
is  bright  with  promise. 


WOMEN’S  WORKING  ASSOCIATION. 

(Mrs.  Alice  L.  Nash.) 

This  association  was  formed  October  13,  1874,  in 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville;  its  object,  as 
stated  in  the  constitution,  ^ ‘ To  do  the  home  and  benev- 
olent work  that  would  properly  fall  to  the  women.” 
The  first  meeting  was  held  at  that  time,  the  constitution 
adopted  and  officers  elected.  The  first  officers  were: 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Wheeler,  president;  Mrs.  John  Mitchell, 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Hale,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Chapin  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Thurston,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  D.  L Follett,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  W.  P.  Chapman,  treasurer. 

It  was  voted  that  the  association  give  A Tea  ” in 
the  church  parlors  the  last  Friday  of  each  month;  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  in  church  work.  For  the  first  tea 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Latham  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Miller  furnished 
the  refreshments.  Menu:  Biscuit  and  Butter,  Cold 
Corned  Beef,  Apple  Sauce,  Plain  Cafee.  The  table- 
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cloths  were  beautifully  figured,  which  the  faithful 
ladies  could  read  as  they  partook  of  the  not  elaborate 
but  choice  menu — they  were  newspapers  spread  on  the 
the  tables  but  they  answered  the  purpose  and  were  very 
appropriate  for  the  pioneer  “ Tea;^^  and  best  of  all, 
the  association  had  $2.00  cash  in  the  treasury.  Some- 
thing of  a contrast  to  the  “ Teas  ’’  served  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  present  time. 

Meetings  of  the  association  were  held  weekly  for 
the  purpose  of  sewing.  Once  a year  a box  of  nice  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  was  sent  to  some  missionary  family;  and 
a ‘ ‘ Tea  ^ ^ was  served  once  a month  in  the  parlors. 

Ihiring  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Otis  the  Woman's 
Working  association  and  the  Woman^s  Missionary 
society  were  united  for  a time;  but  in  1898  they  were 
separated;  and  the  Wo^ng  association  revised  its 
constitution  and  became  The  Congregational  Work- 
ing association. 

In  that  year,  imder  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Klock,  the 
church  entertained  the  State  association.  The  Work- 
ing association  served  a tea  two  evenings  to  a large 
number  of  the  delegates. 

In  1908  in  Mr.  Allen's  pastorate,  the  constitution 
was  again  revised,  with  the  aid  of  the  pastor,  and  the 
original  name  was  resumed — Woman's  Working  asso- 
ciation. 

The  work  of  the  association  has  changed  somewhat 
as  the  years  have  rolled  by.  It  no  longer  meets  weekly 
to  sew,  for  the  work  seems  more  effective  in  other 
ways.  Last  year  there  were  held  a number  of 
Thimble  Parties,"  meeting  at  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  one  who  gave  the  party  serving  light  refresh- 
ments. A fee  of  ten  cents  is  collected  from  each  lady 
present.  These  gatherings  were  very  much  enjoyed; 
promoting  sociability  and  brought  in  a little  money. 

The  association  gives  about  four  teas  a year;  has 
a food  sale  or  two  and  an  annual  Christmas  sale.  For 
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several  years  the  association  has  paid  $200.00  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  church  and  has  paid  for  the  flowers 
for  the  pulpit  each  Sunday,  besides  its  other  woric. 

At  the  time  the  church  was  remodeled  and  dec- 
orated in  1909,  the  association  contributed  $1,500.00 
toward  the  repair  fund. 

During  all  these  years  since  its  organization,  the 
Woman’s  Working  association  has  been  a great  power 
in  the  church.  Such  women  as  Mrs.  Ezra  Hewitt,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Kingsley,  Mrs.  Eachel  Barber,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Mer- 
ritt, Mrs.  W.  B.  Guernsey,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Thompson,  Mrs. 
T.  D.  Miller,  Mrs  I.  S.  Newton,  Mrs.  Warren  Newton, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Marvin,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Latham,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Johnson,  Mrs  J.  P.  Hall,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Eeed,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Libbie  Turner,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Donaldson, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Eice  and  many  others  whose  names  space 
will  not  allow  me  to  name,  have  been  active  members 
of  the  Woman’s  Working  association.  Mrs,  Eice 
served  as  treasurer  from  1898  to  1907. 

While  the  work  has  been  varied.  I think  the  aim 
has  always  been  the  same — to  do  the  most  and  best  we 
could,  to  aid  the  pastor  ‘‘  in  fostering  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  sociability  in  the  church.”  We  havef 
accomplished  much  in  the  past ; and  hope  in  the  future 
to 

‘ ‘ Cling  to  our  high  ideals ; 

We  cannot  hold  them  too  high. 

The  longer  the  struggle,  the  harder  the 
fight. 

The  grander  the  bye  and  bye. 

There  never  was  a high  ideal 

But  will  be  the  real  some  day; 

If  we  follow  with  practice  the  paths  of  love 
As  the  true  and  only  way.” 
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THE  SCOVILLE  BEOTHEEHOOD, 

(Huy  W.  Stowdl.) 

The  Sanmel  Scoville  Bible  Class  and  Brotherhood 
was  organized  December  4,  1907,  with  twenty-three 
members.  Officers  elected  were:  President,  Samuel 
Stewart;  vice-president,  Eeed  Turner;  secretary,  Guy 
W.  Stowell;  treasurer,  Arthur  Graves. 

The  meetings  were  held  Sundays  at  12  o’clock,  for 
Bible  study;  led  by  the  pastor,  Eev.  Paul  E.  Alleu,  in 
the  Brotherhood  room,  which  is  the  former  primary 
room  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  regular  business  and 
social  meetings  are  held  once  a month  in  the  same 
rooms,  overflowing  out  into  the  Sunday  school  rooms 
when  neecssary. 

In  1908  Samuel  Stewart  resigned  the  presidency 
and  Mertin  Graves  was  elected  in  his  place.  In  July 
the  Brotherhood  and  King’s  Daughters  joined  in  a 
first  picnic  at  Chenango  Lake  which  was  a very  pleas- 
ant outing;  and  in  October,  a social  was  held  at  the 
church  by  the  same  organizations.  In  November  an 
entertainment  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  brother- 
hood, which  was  a success  all  around. 

In  1909  the  Brotherhood  contributed  $300.00 
toward  the  fund  for  re-modeling  the  church.  Otis  A. 
Thompson  was  elected  president,  for  1908-09. 

Arthur  Graves  served  as  president  in  1910-11.  A 
second  annual  picnic  was  held  at  Chenango  Lake,  in 
which  the  Brotherhood  and  King’s  Daughters  joined. 
This  was  also,  like  all  Congregational  socials,  a very 
enjoyable  gathering. 

In  1912,  Frank  P.  Hartwell  was  made  president 
In  the  fall  a union  lecture  course  was  given  in  Claric 
Opera  house  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brotherhoods 
of  the  five  churches — Episcopal,  Congregational,  First 
Baptist,  Calvary  Baptist  and  Methodist.  It  was  a 
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very  successful  course  of  entertainments  and  gave 
good  satisfaction. 

The  annual  picnic  was  held  as  before  and  the 
monthly  socials  were  held  as  usual. 

Eeed  Turner  became  president  in  1913.  The  lecture 
course  was  put  on  by  the  Scoville  Brotherhood  alone. 
It  was  held  in  this  church  and  netted  the  Brotherhood 
$200.00.  It  was  an  excellent  course  and  very  satis- 
factory. 

In  1914  Clarence  Ames  became  president.  A 
lecture  course  was  put  on  by  the  Scoville  Brotherhood 
alone,  as  before,  and  it  put  $182.00  irito  the  treasury. 
From  the  profits  thus  received,  the  Brotherhood,  in 
1913,  purchased  an  excellent  Balopticon,  for  illus- 
trated lectures  and  early  in  1914,  bought  a robe  for  the 
pastor.  Lectures  are  given  often  by  the  pastor,  illus- 
trated with  the  Balopticon,  which  have  been  very 
instructive  as  well  hs  interesting.  So  far  these  have 
all  been  free. 

The  Brotherhood  has  marked  out  for  the  lecture 
course  of  1914-15,  a better  and,  of  course,  a much  more 
expensive  course  than  has  yet  been  given,  if  the  people 
will  support  it.  They  are  not  given  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money.  The  young  men  want  them  to  pay 
expenses,  but  the  dominant  idea  is  to  give  the  people 
not  alone  entertainment,  but  information  and  instruc- 
tion— something  worth  while,  which  will  create  a taste 
for  that  which  is  elevating  and  of  good  report.  They 
are  satisfied  that  this  aim  has  been  attained  in  the| 
previous  courses,  but  they  want  to  do  better  and  they 
think  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 
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A SCOVILLE  MEMOEIAL. 

The  following  pages  constitute  a part  of  a 
Memorial  which  was  written  within  the  year  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Sco vine’s  death,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  published  soon  by  the  four  churches  which 
he  had  served — Norwich,  Stamford,  Vineland  and  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Brooklyn;  but  the  next  two  years  so 
jnany  things  happened,  entirely  unforeseen  and  un- 
avoidable, that  the  publication  was  most  effectually 
crowded  aside  and  delayed  so  long  that  it  was  in- 
definitely postponed  and  practically  given  up.  These 
sections  are  given  here,  taking  the  place  of  the  per- 
sonal sketch  which  has  been  given  all  the  other  pas- 
tors ; and  is  printed  by  itself  with  the  intention  that  it 
shall  be  a Memorial  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scoville.  We 
very  greatly  regret  that  the  whole  Memorial  could  not 
have  been  printed  here. 

REV.  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE. 

(By  his  son,  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.) 

Samuel  Scoville,  second  son  of  Jacob  Scoville,  a 
farmer  and  at  one  time  representative  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Legislature,  and  Martha  (Ingersoll)  Scoville, 
was  born  on  December  21,  1834,  in  West  Comwalh 
Conn.,  where  he  was  in  part  prepared  for  college  at 
the  school  of  Theodore  S.  Gold  (Yale  1838).  While  in 
college  he  was  president  of  the  Linonian  society  and 
captain  of  the  University  crew,  class  of  1857. 

After  graduation  he  spent  a few  months  at  home^ 
and  was  then  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  from 
the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  junior  year. 
The  next  year  he  was  at  Andover,  after  which  he  im- 
mediately went  abroad,  spending  a year  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  England.  On  his  return  he  completed  his 
iheological  studies  in  Union  Seminary.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  he  became  pastor  of  the  ^ Congregational 
Church,  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  being  ordained  on  Septem- 


REV.  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE. 

The  Twelfth  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church,  Norwich,  N. -Y., 

1861-1879. 
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ber  17  of  that  year.  The  church  edifice  in  1874  was 
trebled  in  size  and  his  ministry  there  for  eighteen  years 
left  a distinct  mark  upon  the  community.  In  1879,  he 
accepted  a call  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  of  which  he  was  pastor  twenty  years. 
After  a service  of  a year  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  he  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; but  five  months 
later  his  health  failed,  and  he  died  of  heart  disease 
at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  on  April 
15,  1902.  He  was  67  years  of  age.  His  deep  and 
tender  sympathy,  especially  for  those  in  trouble,  won 
the  affection  of  all  classes  in  the  community  wherever 
he  dwelt. 

He  married,  on  Sepetmber  25,  1861,  at  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  Harriet  Eliza,  daughter  of  Eev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  had  two  sons,  graduates  of  Yale  re- 
spectively in  1893  and  1895,  and  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  graduated  at  Wellesley  College,  in  1882. 
They  all  survive. 

With  William  C.  Beecher  he  wrote  a full  biography 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  which  appeared  in  1888. 


REV.  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE  OBSEQUIES. 

(From  Plymouth  Chimes  For  May,  1902.) 

Mr.  ScQville  died  in  Phildelphia,  April  15,  1912, 
after  a two  brief  pastorate  of  nearly  eight  months,  in 
Plymouth  Church,  as  Dr.  Hillis’  assistant,  dearly  loved 
and  sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Not  my  Mr.  Scoville said  one  tiny  maiden  when 
she  heard  that  he  was  dead.  He  was,  by  his  own  re- 
quest, “ buried  from  Mr.  Beecher’s  church  by  Mr. 
Beecher’s  people.”  His  body  was  brought  to  the  church 
Wednesday  where  it  lay,  guarded  by  members  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Club,  until  Friday  noon,  when  it  was 
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taien  for  a second  service  at  his  old  church  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  before  burial  in  Cornwall. 

The  service  in  Plymouth  Church  was  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  April  17.  The  music  was  under  the  care 
of  Gen.  Horatio  King,  who  presided  at  the  organ ; with 
singing  of  Beyond  the  Smding  and  the  Weeping,” 
by  the  Choir;  ‘‘  Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  “ Abide  With 
Me,”  and  **  Shining  Shore,”  by  the  congregation.  The 
addresses  were  by  Drs.  Hillis  and  Raymond. 

The  services  m Stamford  were  held  Friday  evening 
and  some  of  Mr.  Scoville’s  old  friends  spoke.  The 
services  were  very  impressive.  The  diurch  was 
crowded  and  flags  throughout  the  town  were  at  half 
mast  and  places  of  business  closed. 

Another  funeral  service  was  held  in  Cornwall,  at 
which  the  whole  countryside  was  present  and  many 
words  of  love  and  appreciation  were  spoken  and  the 
.body  was  laid  to  rest  near  the  place  where  he  was 
bom,  among  his  kindred  and  friends. 


MRS.  HARRIET  E.  (BEECHER)  SCOVILLE,  WIFE  OF 
REV.  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE. 

Only  Oaughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  SCOVILLE. 

(By  Her  Daughter,  Annie  Beecher  Scoville.) 

Mrs.  Samuel  ScoviUe  was  Mr.  Beecher’s  oldest  child 
and  only  daughter. 

Her  name,  Harriet  Eliza  Beecher,  was  a memorial 
of  an  ardent  friendship  between  four  young  people  who 
were  drawn  together  in  the  great  crusade  ‘ ‘ to  save  the 
West.  ” In  the  third  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  went  to  Cincinnati  as  president  of 
Lane  Seminary  taking  his  sons  and  daughters  with  him. 
Dr.  Calvin  Stowe,  with  his  beautiful  young  wife,  went 
also  as  a professor  in  the  Seminary.  These  young  peo- 
ple, a half  dozen  Beechers,  the  Stowes  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  the  teachers,  entered  en- 
thusiastically into  the  work  of  their  day,  editing  papers, 
mnning  literary  societies,  writing  stories,  teaching 
school,  preaching  on  the  circuit,  hiding  runaway  slaves 
and  building  up  a new  west.  Among  these  pioneers 
Harriet  and  Henry  Beecher  and  Calvin  and  Eliza  Stowe 
formed  a chaimed  circle.  But  the  work'^was  hard. 
Fever  and  cholera  devastated  the  field  and  the  young 
wife,  Mrs.  Stowe,  drooped  and  died,  but  her  name  lived. 
When  later  Harriet  lecher  married  Dr.  Stowe  she 
named  her  twin  daughters  H^niet  andx Eliza,  and  two 
years  later  her  brother,  Henry,  named  his  first  child 
Harriet  Eliza  Beecher. 

The  oldest  child  in  a home  missionary  home  was 
bound  to  he  made  useful  early,  but  Mrs.  Beecher  was 
a notable  housewife,  and  the  wonderful  training  that 
she  gave  her  little  daughter  was  part  of  the  example 
she  set  the  parish.  Years  later,  when  Mrs,  Scoville 
visited  her  birthplace,  an  old  lady  sent  her  word  that 
she  wanted  to  see  the  girl  who  had  made  her  father  a 
shirt  when  she  was  four  years  old.  Alas  for  example, 
Mrs.  Scoville  only  remembered  that  she  had  to  sew  so 
much  between  each  play  spell  with  l^er  little  brothers, 
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that  when  she  grew  up  she  did  as  little  of  it  as  shei 
could. 

When  little  Harriet  Beecher  was  nine  years  old  her 
father  came  east  to  be  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church. 
There  are  those  in  the  church  today  who  remember  the 
grand  play-times  they  used  to  have  with  Mr.  Beecher 
and  his  children  at  the  minister’s  house.  The  oldest 
daughter  was  a quiet  child  and  early  responsible  for 
the  little  ones,  she  was  at  nine  already  a caretaker.  Mrs. 
Howard  used  to  tell  her  children  how  her  first  sight  of 
Hattie  Beecher  was  of  an  anxious  little  mother  caring 
for  baby  brother.  This  care*takmg  was  a strain  on  the 
child’s  health  and  Mr.  Beecher  tried  to  relieve  it  by 
sending  her  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Stowe  and  back  to  Ohio 
to  school,  but  her  heart  always  longed  for  the  home 
baby  and  in  spite  of  good  times  she  always  found  a 
baby  to  cuddle  and  care  for.  But  the  best  relief  from 
this  early  responsibility  was  her  heritage  of  humor  and 
love  of  beauty.  The  father  and  daughter  collected 
stories  and  garden  seeds  for  each  other  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Mrs.  Beecher  felt  it  wise  that  her  little  daughter 
should  be  a woman  in  all  household  tasks,  but  wa^ 
shocked  to  see  her  laugh  with  and  at  her  father,  which 
doubled  the  amusement  they  got  out  of  their  jokes. 
The  correspondence  of  thirty  years  after  she  left  home 
was  filled  with  stories  and  plant  lore. 

The  Brooklyn  childhood  ended  in  1858,  when  Mr. 
Beecher  sent  his  daughter  to  Andover  to  stay  with  Mrs. 
Stowe  for  the  winter. 

It  was  a gay  household  of  young  people,  among 
whom  Samuel  Scoville,  a student  at  the  Seminary,  took 
a leading  part,  acting  as  amanuensis  for  Mrs.  Stowe, 
teaching  Fred  Stowe  to  fence  and  Hattie  Beecher  and 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  skate. 

Later  in  the  winter,  the  cousins,  Hattie  and  Eliza 
Stowe  and  Hattie  Beecher,  were  sent  to  Paris  to  school 
to  await  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mrs.  Howard,  who  came  with 
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a large  party  in  the  summer.  Their  rallying  point  was 
Lausanne,  where  Mr.  Ruskin  was  staying  and  ‘‘  Little 
Miss  Beecher,^’  as  he  called  her,  had  Mr.  Ruskin  as 
her  guide  in  delightful  Alpine  excursions  and  with  her 
cousins  was  one  of  the  many  groups  of  young  girls  to 
whom  he  gave  drawing  lessons. 

The  party  travelled,  as  parties  did  in  those  days, 
with  courier  and  carriage  from  Switzerland  down  to 
Ihorence  for  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  then  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning  went  to  Rome  for  Easter  and  south 
to  meet  the  spring  at  Sorento  and  Capri.  In  this  won- 
derful year  of  travel  and  association  with  the  leaders 
of  the  world’s  thought  the  quiet,  caretaking  girl 
bloomed  into  beautiful  womanhood,  and  her  engage- 
ment in  Rome  to  Mr.  Scoville  was  the  romance  of  the 
gay  party  of  young  folk. 

Her  letters  from  Italy  tell  not  only  of  the  old 
beauty  and  new  love  but  of  the  new  Italy  that  was  being 
made.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  letters  to  the  Independent  are  ar- 
ranged for  through  Hattie  Beecher’s  letters  to  her 
father,  so  that  the  Austrian  police,  who  have  their  eyes 
on  Mrs.  Stowe,  shall  not  capture  them. 

^ Perugia  is  bloody  from  her  great  fight;  Garibaldi 
and  Pio  Nono  and  Cavour  jostle  the  Caesars  and  St. 
Paul  in  Hattie  Beecher’s  letters. 

From  Italy  they  came  home  to  the  great  Civil  War 
in  America.  The  bridal  preparations  in  1861  were  laid 
aside  while  the  bride-to-be  ran  that  famous  new  time- 
saver,  the  sewing  machine,  for  long  days  in  the  Ply- 
mouth Church  parlors,  where  the  ladies  were  fitting  out 
the  Plymouth  Phalanx,  and,  when  in  September  she 
came  out  under  the  trees  at  the  Peekskill  cottage  to  be 
married,  war  had  already  scattered  the  comrades  of  the 
gay  party  of  young  folks. 

She  was  bom  and  bred  into  labor  and  sacrifice,  and 
patriotism  always  seemed  to  her  as  necessary  as  Chris- 
tianity. When  in  1898  war  was  again  in  the  land  she 
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threw  herself  into  it  with  an  enthusiasm  that  shamed 
our  colder  generation.  , 

When  her  young  husband  took  her  out  to  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Scoville  was  perhaps  the  shyest  wife  that 
ever  a minister  had,  and  probably  Mothers  ’ meetings, 
Ladies ’ l^rayer  meetings,  etc.,  would  have  killed  her  if 
she  had  not  been  gifted  with  laughter.  She  may  have 
failed  as  a leader  of  meetings,  but  in  the  days  when 
nurses  were  scarce  sickness  entered  no  home  in  the 
parish  that  she  did  not  go  to,  and  while  her  social  calls 
were  often  neglected,  days  and  nights  were  freely  given 
to  those  in  trouble.  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
dread  diseases  that  we*  hardly  dare  face  now  in  our  owq 
families,  she  went  to  as  simply  as  she  cared  for  her 
own  babies.  To  some  a young  minister  and  his  wife 
seem  a veiy  hum-drum  couple,  but  these  young  people, 
fresh  from  the  Old  World’s  splendors  and  the  associa- 
tions of  great  actors  in  those  stirring  days,  took  the 
widespread  country  parish  as  their  world,  and  for 
eighteen  years  carried  every  interest  of  the  town  in 
their  hearts,  in  a way  that  gave  them  the  natural 
leadership  that  we  sometimes  fear  the  clergy  are 
losing. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  professional  florist  in 
Norwich,  and  the  parsonage  greenhouse  furnished  the 
flowers  for  church  and  painty,  wedding  and  funeral. 
Mrs.  Scoville ’s  home  life  centered  in  her  nursery  and 
flowers,  and  her  babies  enjoyed  sun  and  dirt  baths, 
penned  in  a comer  of  the  greenhouse,  while  their 
m other^worked  among  her  flowers.  The  minister-  went 
to  church  with  a case  of  flowers  as  regularly  as  a ser- 
mon, and  it  was  their  pride  that  there  never  was  a Sun- 
day without  flowers  in  their  church,  winter  or  sum- 
mer. 

For  Mrs.  Scoville,  leaving  Noivrich,  where  she  had 
lived  the  first  eighteen  years  of  her  maiTied  life,  was 
a great  sorrow.  The  Stamford  home  brought  here  near 
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her  father  and  her  children  as  they  went  to  college,  ^d 
friends  were  kind,  bnt  it  is  hard  to  change  habits  of 
friendship. 

Trained  nurses  and  florists  stood  ready  to  do  for 
money  what  she  had  given  and  taken  for  love — ^her 
children  were  out  of  her  arms.  She  was  not  strong  and 
she  never  fitted  into  the  active  life  of  her  new  home. 
The  time  came  early  when  her  world  was  within  her 
own  home.  There  she  mothered  all;  nursed  her  two 
grand-babies  through  troublesome  days,  cared  for  her 
mother  through  sad,  long  weeks  of  suffering  and  when 
that  ended  gave  over  the  care  of  her  home  to  her 
. daughter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scoville  came 
back  to  Brooklyn  to  live.  Mr.  Scoville  took  up  the 
labor  in  the  church  with  joyful  enthusiasm,  helping  in 
Father  Beecher’s  church  as  well  as  doing  Christ’s 
work,  but  the  days  were  short;  in  March  he  was  forced 
by  illness  to  give  up  his  labor  and  died  in  April.  At 
his  bedside  his  wife  closed  her  years  of  caretaking. 
More  than  fifty  years  before  she  had  come  into  the 
Brooklyn  life  an  old-fashioned  little  girl  mothering  her 
haby  brother,  but  when  she  left  that  deathbed  she 
turned  to  her  daughter  to  be  cared  for.  Slowly  her 
powers  failed,  speech  and  hand  and  foot  and  yet  mem- 
ory and  sight  and  fun  held  their  own.  The  day  she  was 
taken  with  her  last  illness  she  was  absorbed  in  “ The 
Long  Boll,”  a novel  that  puzzles  many  not  as  well 
versed  as  she  was  in  their  country’s  history.  In  the 
week  of  illhess -whemi^  for  a few  min- 

utes  it  was  for  a joke,  or  a caress. 

The  ten  helpless  years  have  been  a beautiful  gift 
to  her  children,  a testimony  of  the  dominance  of  the 
loving  spirit  and  warm  interests  over  the  weak  and 
failing  body.  , 
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MR.  SCOVILLE  IN  NORWICH. 

( C.  R.  Johnson,  1902.) 

Mr.  Scoville^s  first  visit  to  Norwich  was  on  Sunday, 
February  3,  1861,  in  the  ‘‘  wee  sma’  hours  of  the 
morning,  in  company  with  Mjss  Nettie  C.  Pike. 

It  was  a winter  ^s  morning  in  the  month  which 
puts  in  more  winter  to  the  mile  in  ‘‘  Old  Chenango 
than  any  other  of  the  season,  and  the  journey  had  been 
a very  tedious  one ; but  he  never  ceased  to  enjpy  telling 
the  story  of  it  and  he  always  made  it  very  amusing. 
Neither  the  story  of  his  journey  through  rugged  old 
Scotland,  nor  over  the  more  rugged  Alps,  nor  yet 
through  historic  Italy  afforded  so  much  fun  to  him  in 
the  telling  as  the  story  of  this  journey  of  260  miles 
between  New  York  and  Norwich,  which  required  nearly 
a day  and  two  nights  to  accomplish.  He  told  it  with 
great  gusto,  and  it  was  for  the  last  time,  at  the  wedding 
of  Harvey  B.  Daniels  and  Fannie  L.  Makepeace,  in. 
New  York  at  which  he  officiated  but  a little  more  than  a 
New  York,  at  which  he  officiated  but  a little  more  than 
a year  before  death  called  him  ‘ ‘ over  the  great  divide.  ’ - 
Several  of  his  old  friends  from  Norwich  were  guests, 
among  whom  was  the  companion  of  that  journey.  He 
had  come  to  Norwich  at  the  invitation  of  the  trustees 
of  the  church  to  preach  on  this  Sunday  of  his  arrival. 
Mr.  William  T.  Gregg,  who  had  lately  removed  from 
Norwich  to  Brooklyn,  accompanied  Miss  Pike  to  the 
ferry  and  introduced  them,  placing  the  young  Miss 
in  his  care  for  the  journey.  As  they  thus  met  neither 
of  them  could  forsee  how  closely  their  lives  would 
run  along  together  during  the  coming  years,  nor  how 
much  help  her  skill  and  genius  would  be  in  the  work 
of  the  future  pastor.  She  had  been  organist  in  the 
church  for  most  of  the  time  since  1855.  Four  years 
later  she  became  Mrs.  Fred  Mitchell  through  the  execu- 
tive and  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Scoville. 
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They  left  New  York  by  the  Erie  Kailroad  about 
5 P.  M.,  February  1,  for  Binghamton.  When  near 
Great  Bend  the  track  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
ice,  which  the  male  passengers,  Mr.  Scoville  among 
them  of  course,  volunteered  to  clear  away  and  each 
took  his  turn  at  the  chopping.  It  was  full  daylight 
when  the  weary  company  reached  Binghamton.  Soon 
our  two  travelers  took  train  for  Chenango  Forks,  where 
they  had  breakfast  and  then  took  the  weary  stage 
coach,  drawn  by  four  weary  horses  over  a no  less 
weary  road* leading  up  the  valley  to  Norwich.  They 
should  have  finished  this  part  of  the  journey  at  about  4 
o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  but  it  was  2 o’clock  Sun- 
day morning  when  Mr.  Scoville  alighted  at  the  Eagle 
Hotel  and  was  taken  in  charge  by  Prof.  Charles  Hop- 
kins, who  was  then  boarding  at  that  hostelry,  her 
father,  John  G.  Pike,  was  there  to  receive  the  young 
lady.  A few  other  men  prominent  in  the  church,  were 
present  also  and  cordially  greeted  the  young  clergyman. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  after  the  experiences  of 
this  journey,  Mr.  Scoville  was  not  in  the  condition  of  ' 
body  nor  brain  to  appear  at  his  best  as  a candidate 
before  the  congregation  which  had  been  for  some  years 
enjoying  the  scholarly  and  experienced  ministration- 
of  Eev.  Hiram-  Doane.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that 
he  found  the  situation  very  different  from  what  he  had 
supposed.  Prof.  Hopkins,  who  had  been  his  classmate 
at  Yale,  had  recommended  him  to  the  trustees  and  at 
their  request  had  written  Mr.  Scoville,  inviting  him 
to  come  up  for  a Sunday  and  preach,  but  made  no  refer 
ence  to  the  disrupted  state  of  the  church.  Mr.  Scoville 
learned  that  on  his  way  to  Norwich.  It  was  a very 
great  disappointment  to  the  young  divine  but  he  could 
not  turn  back  then.  Pie  came,  but  with  hardly  the 
enthusiasm  for  which,  before  the  year  closed  he  became 
so  noted  in  the  village.  At  the  hour  for  morning  serv- 
ice he  was  on  hand  at  Coffin  Hall  ” and  preached  the 
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first  sermon  lie  had  ever  written.  Those  were  not  the 
days  of  twenty  minute  sermons  either,  but  he  ‘‘  filled 
up  the  time  all  right.  After  the  benediction  came 
the  usual  hand  shake ; and  the  ‘ ‘ left  handed  ^ ^ compli- 
ment of  old  Father  Enos,  which  Mr.  Scoville  so  much 
enjoyed  telling : 

Young  man,  I hope  you  will  learn  how  to  preach 
some  day.  ’ ^ 

In  the  evening  he  preached  his  second  original  ser- 
man.  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  spent  in  getting 
e<‘quairited  with  the  people,  studying  the  situation  and 
forming  some  of  those  friendships,  which  with  the  pass- 
ing of  more  than  forty  years  have  remained  ever  fresh 
and  are  now  left  as  blessed  memories.  Once  more  the 
weary  stage  coach  called  for  him  and  he  returned  to 
Brooklyn  and  to  his  studies  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  city,  in  which  he  was  then  a student 
and  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  May  following, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn association. 

After  his  return  to  New  York  he  thought  a good 
deal  over  the  future  of  this  church.  The  more  he 
studied  it  the  more  impressed  he  was  that  God  had 
called  him  to  the  task  of  settling  the  difficulties  in  it; 
and  so  he  waited  for  God  to  open  the  way.  The  weeks 
went  on  into  some  months  and  the  call  did  not  come; 
yet  his  faith  was  Abrahamic  and  did  not  die  out.  Mr. 
Beecher  said:  “ Sam,  I wouldn^t  wait  any  longer.^’ 
‘‘  Yes  I will;  it  will  come,’’  he  replied.  Among  other 
things  enlistment  in  the  the  army  was  contemplated ; 
but  God  had  a different  work  for  him  and  who  shall 
say  it  was  not  as  important. 

‘ ‘ Every  thing  comes  to  him  who  waits.  ’ ’ On  Tues- 
day, June  11,  1861,  after  some  correspondence.  Judge 
Lewis  Kingsley  mailed  him  “ a call  to  preach  three 
months  on  trial,”  voted  by  the  trustees  the  day  before 
and  he  was  in  Norwich  June  22,  and  began  the  engage- 
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ment  next  da^,  Sunday,  June  23. 

Six  days  before  he  arrived,  work  had  been  begun  on 
a new  church  on  the  site  of  the  one  burned  three  years 
before.  He  entered  into  the  work  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm that  the  comer  stone  was  laid  August  3,  at 
2 o’clock  P.  M.,  with  quite  elaborate  ceremonies,  in 
which  he  took  a leading  part,  assisted  by  the  pastors 
in  town  and  the  Congregational  pastors  from  Greene, 
Oxford  and  Sherburne.  An  hymn,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Judge  Kingsley,  was  sung  by  the  audience 
to  the  “ Old  Hundredth..” 

During  the  summer  he  boarded  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
his  room  looking  out  upon  “ The  East  Green,”  where, 
on  summer  afternoons,  in  haying  time  “ the  boys  ” 
from*  the  shops  and  stores  would  congregate  for  a game 
of  ‘‘  Four  Old  Cat  ” — the  modem  game,  if  then  in- 
vented, had  not  yet  reached  Norwich.  The  young  min- 
ister did  not  long  resist  the  temptation  but  was  soon 
among  them  with  coat  and  vest  off,  a leader  in  the 
game.  He  would  throw,  catch  or  bat  a ball,  or  take  as 
solid  a “ bump  ” as  any  of  them.  The  good  deacons 
and  staid  sisters  stood  agast ; but  the  minister  did  not 
believe  in  letting  the  de’il  have  all  the  fun  there  was 
to  be  had  in  life,  and  said  if  any  one  ought  to  have  a 
good  time  it  was  a Christian.  His  logic  won.  He 
showed  the  boys  that  they  could  play  ball  and  have  just 
as  much  fun  and  yet  be  Christian  gentlemen — a revela- 
tion to  some  of  the  people  of  Norwich.  They  found  that 
a disciple  of  muscular  Christianity  had  come  among 
them  who  practiced  his  faith  as  well  as  preached  it.  At 
any  rate  he  had  won  “ the  boys.”  Day  after  day  he 
played  with  them  on  ‘ ‘ The  Green.  ’ ’ Profanity  ceased, 
the  unseemly  jest  was  not  spoken  and  an  influence  for 
good  was  felt  through  all  the  village.  The  people  found 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  just  as  good  for  the  week  day  as 
for  Sunday.  Thus  passed  the  first  summer  with  the 
young  pastor — he  was  27  then.  He  was  making  a place 
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for  himself  in  Norwich,  so  that  when  the  ‘‘  three 
months  on  trial  ’ ’ drew  near  its  close,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  call  him  to  the  permanent  pastorate.  A call 
had  been  made  by  the  people — the  church  merely  rati- 
fied it.  He  belonged  to  Norwich  as  fully  as  though  he 
had  always  lived  there. 

On  September  17,  six  days  before  the  expiration  of 
the  three  months  on  trial,  we  find  him  at  Greene 
before  a session  of  Susquehanna  association  being  or- 
dained ; and  the  next  day  the  formal  call  was  tendered 
him. 

I have  no  remembrance  of  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Scoville,  but  it  must  have  been  very  soon  after 
he  came  here ; probably  through  Prof.  Hopkins,  whose 
pupil  I had  been  in  the  Academy  a few  years  before; 
but  I know  it  was  not  long  before  we  became  very  warm 
friends;  and  eternity  can  alone  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  his  life  has  been  a power  for  good  in  my  own ; and 
what  it  was  for  me  it  was  for  many  other  young  men 
of  those  days,  and  the  years  which  followed.  It  must 
have  been  the  next  or  the  second  day  after  he  returned 
from  the  ordination,  that  an  acquaintance  from*  Guil- 
ford brought  me  word  at  the  store  that  Mr.  Scoville 
wanted  me  to  get  the  key  and  come  to  the  Baptist 
Church  at  once  ’’ — about  11  A.  M.  As  father  always 
had  a key  at  the  store,  I was  not  long  in  meeting  Mr. 
Scoville  at  the  church  door.  Very  soon  a barouche 
drove  up  and  out  stepped  my  Guilford  friend — and  a 
lady.  I was  given  a pressing  invitation  to  witness 
the  ceremony.’^  We  four  ‘‘  entered  the  church  and 
the  door  was  shut.  Ascending  to  the  audience  room  the 
happy  couple  presented  themselves  before  the  young 
minister  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  the  fourth  of  the 
quartette  became  the  delighted  audience,  while  the 
minister  performed  his  first  marriage  ceremony.  When 
the  knot  was  tied  the  minister  took  the  hand  of  each 
and  in  a quiet  voice  said  : I congratulate  you.  You 
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have  got  the. start  of  me  by  about  a weeh.’’  Then  the 
audience  ’’  added  congratulations,  the  carriage  bore 
the  happy  couple  away  and  the  minister  and  “ audi- 
ence ” went  to  dinner,  A very  few  days  later  the 
minister  left  for  Peekskill,  where  on  September  25,  he 
was  married  by  Mr.  Beecher  to  his  only  daughter,  Har- 
riet Eliza. 

A few  weeks  were  spent  in  a vacation  and  wedding 
tour,  which  ended  at  Norwich  about  November  1. 
Having  accepted  the  call  tendered  him  he  preached  his 
first  sermon  as  regular  pastor,  Sunday,  November  3 ; 
the  services  being  held  for  the  first  time  in  “ Concert 
Hall  ” in  the  “ Piano  Block  ” facing  East  Park;  and 
all  the  church  services  were  held  in  this  hall  until  the 
new  church  was  finished. 

The  church  building  was  inclosed  “ before  winter 
set  in,”  for  the  new  pastor  took  up  the  matter  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  knew  no  failure,  and  it  became  very 
contagious  throughout  the  church.  On  Monday,  six- 
teenth of  next  June,  1862,  the  building  was  dedicated. 
Again  Judge  Kingsley  wrote  an  hymn  for  the  occasion 
Avhich  was,  as  before,  sung  by  the  audience  to  “ Old 
Hundred.”  The  village  pastors  and  some  from  nearby 
towns  assisted  in  the  dedication  services,  and  Mr.  Sco- 
ville  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

Despite  the  many  unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
pastor  did  not  allow  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
church  to  sleep.  The  records  were  very  loosely  kept  in 
those  days,  but  we  know  that  as  many  as  fifteen  united 
with  the  church  during  the  winter.  Among  the  number 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scoville — the  first  pastor  of  this 
church  who  thus  fully  became  one  with  this  people.  Not 
alone  in  the  church  but  in  the  community  as  well,  he 
identified  himself  with  whatever  was  helpful  and  uplift- 
ing ; and  in  his  church  he  at  once  set  about  the  difficult 
task  of  harmonizing  the  discordant  and  divergent  ele- 
ments. A single  sentence  in  the  remarks  he  made  after 
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the  comer  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  in  place,  gives 
the  keynote  of  the  beautiful  anthem!  of  his  after  en- 
deavor, ‘ ‘ Beneath  this  stone  we  bury  all  bitterness,  all 
laatred  against  brother  members  forever/^ 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1862  ,there  came  a new 
joy  into  the  parsonage.  A chubby  little  daughter  was 
bora,  and  the  name,  Harriet  Beecher,  was  ready  for  her 
from  the  mother,  but  she  was  the  father  in  miniature. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Sco villa  was  fully  settled  in  the  pas- 
torate he  began  quiet  but  very  earnest  work  toward 
uniting  the  severed  church.  It  took  two  years  to  bring 
the  first  public  avowal,  but  he  had  done  the  work  so 
well  that  when  the  surrender  came  it  (^ame  to  stay. 
Saturday,  July  4,  1863,  at  the  close  of  Preparatory 
Lecture,  he  had  the  great  joy  of  putting  to  vote  a reso- 
lution recinding  the  act  of  suspension  and  restoring  to 
full  and  free  membership  all  those  persons  living  in 
town  who  had  been  suspended.  In  May,  1867,  a similar 
vote  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  last  one  of  those  who 
had  been  suspended.  He  had  lived  in  the  west  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  not  long  before  had  returned  to 
Norwich  for  permanent  residence.  Again  Mr.  Scoville 
j)resided  at  the  meeting  and  the  vote  was  unanimous  ; 
the  action  in  both  cases  being  without  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  the  suspended  members.  Of  all  Mr.  Sco- 
ville ^s  efforts  for  the  good  of  this  church  and  com- 
munity this  one  stands  out  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
The  life  he  lived  was  so  true,  so  whole-souled,  so  gem 
erous,  so  faithful,  so  cheery;  in  a word,  so  Christian 
that  storms  of  resentment  were  speedily  dissipated  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  personality  and  the  love  of  his  great 
heart.  During  all  these  efforts  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
church  was  not  neglected.  He  believed  in  revivals  thor- 
oughly. Hardly  a winter  went  by  without  one  follow- 
ing the  Week  of  Prayer.  Usually  he  would  conduct 
them  alone  for  several  weeks.  Then  as  the  interest 
deepened,  an  evangelist  would  be  called  in  to  continue 
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the  work.  Sometimes  no  one  but  bimself  took  tlie  lead 
in  the  work.  At  other  times  Union  meetings  would  be 
held;  but  in  whatever  way  the  meetings  were  carried 
on  he  was  sure  to  take  a leading  part  in  them.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  go  on  invitation  to  towns  in  the 
vicinity  and  hold  evangelistic  meetings.  During  1862, 
twenty  united  with  the  church.  In  1863,  twenty-five;  in 
1864,  twelve;  in  1865,  fifty-nine;  in  1866,  thirty-two. 
(See  p.  102.) 

In  the  summer  of  1866  another  daughter  was  bom 
to  the  happy  parents — Annie  Howard.  As  the  first 
bore  the  similitude  of  the  father,  so  this  one  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  mother.  When  about  three  years 
old  she  was  taken  with  a very  serious  illness.  The  good 
Dr.  Bellows  gave  no  hope  other  than'  the  very  faint 
one  that  “ while  there  was  life  there  was  hope.’’  The 
life  hung  by  a very  slender  thread  for  weeks,  and  th« 
interest  in  her  behalf  become  so  general  that  practically 
every  one  was  praying  for  her  restoration.  At  every 
meeting  for  prayer  and  worship  “ Little  Annie  ” was 
sure  to  be  a subject  of  prayer.  God  heard  the  cry 
and  answered  with  complete  resoration  and  today  she 
is  full  of  good  works  ” and  has  her  life  work  in 
helping  the  humble  and  lowly  to  noble  thoughts  and 
aspirations.  In  1865  was  bom  the  first  boy  and  named 
for  the  famous  grandsire,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  When 
about  a year  old  he  became  seriously  sick  and  died  in 
Brooklyn  at  the  Beecher  home,  the  well  known  120 
Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn.  The  little  body  was 
brought  to  the  Norwich  home,  and  at  the  funeral  the 
father  officiated.  As  he  stood  over  the  casket,  in  which 
was  seen  the  beautiful  face,  the  father’s  full  heart 
poured  itself  out  in  words  which  seemed  inspired.  No 
one  present  on  that  December  afternoon  will  ever  for- 
get the  scene.  The  key  to  the  casket  and  a little  pair 
f'L  shoes  were  ever  in  sight  in  the  drawer  of  the  writing 
table  in  the  pastor’s  study.  May  we  not  believe  that  an 
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ijispiration  went  froin  them  into  the  sermons  written 
over  them? 

The  next  child  was  also  a boy  named  from  the 
father,  Samuel  Scoville^ — and  like  the  father,  Sam  ” 
for  short,  adding  the  Jr.”  as  he  came  to  man’s  es-- 
tate. 

The  last,  again  a boy — William  Herbert,  named  from 
the  two  Beecher  uncles,  was  intended  to  be  nicknamed 
''  Wilbert  (the  nickname  of  both  uncles  joined  in  one 
word)  but  just  plain  ‘‘  Will  ” was  as  far  as  it  got  and 
the  ''  Bert  ” lies  buried  in  the  second  initial  to  this  day. 

Sam  ” belongs  to  the  Eoosevelt  strenuous  ” type, 
and  Will  ” to  the  quiet  but  strong  McKinley  type  of 
men. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Scoville  attended  the  New  York  State 
Sunday  School  Convention  and,  without  taking  any  one 
into  his  council,  put  in  an  invitation  for  Norwich  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting  a year  hence.  The  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  and  the  convention  accepted  bv  a unani- 
mous vote.  When  he  returned  home  he  reported  what 
he  had  done.  Very  many  said  Impossible  !”  but  the 
next  summer  as  the  time  drew  near,  he  had  conquered 
and  all  the  churches  united  and  worked  with  a will.  The 
homes  of  all  the  people  were  opened.  Everything  was 
thoroughly  organized.  ^Vhen  the  convention  came, 
June  19-21,  the  attendance  was  very  large  from  all  over 
the  state,  but  there  was  no  lack.  All  were  provided  for 
and  room  to  spare.  The  first  day  the  sessions  were  held 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  that  being  the  largest  room 
in  town;  yet  that  was  not  large  enough  and  was  so 
poorly  ventilated,  the  weather  being  very  warm,  that 
the  heat  inside  the  building  was  oppressive.  Mr.  Sco- 
ville thereupon  proposed  that  the  future  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  be  held  on  The  Green  ” in  front  of 
the  Court  House.  The  plan  was  at  once  adopted.  A 
platform  and  seats  were  soon  erected  with  boxes  and 
boards  and  the  following  sessions  were  held  in  com- 
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fort,  Mr.  Albert  Cary  leading  the  singing  at  Mr.  Sco- 
ville's  suggeition. 

After  this  ex^3erience  Mr.  Scoville  saw  more  and 
more  clearly  the  need  of  a more  commodious  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  assemblies.  His  idea  of  a 
church  was  that  it  should  be  in  every  proper  way  an 
educator  of  the  community ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
following  out  this  idea  led  him  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  such  a building.  At  any  rate  he  soon 
proposed  that  the  church  be  enlarged  to  a proper  size 
to  fulfill  his  ideal.  “ I want  it  big  enough  to  aecom- 
modate  the  people,  ’ ’ he  said.  Of  course  such  an  under- 
taking needed  time  for  its  development;  so  with  much 
patient  and  quiet  work  the  project  finally  took  form  in 
the  present  building,  which  was  begun  in  June,  1873; 
Mr.  Scoville  with  shovel  in  hand  loading  the  first  wagon 
with  dirt. 

It  was  not,  however,  a voyage  on  ‘ ‘ unruffled  seas.  ^ ^ 
Many  discouragements  clouded  the  sky,  yet  the  build- 
ing was  inclosed  in  the  fall  and  the  work  suspended 
until  the  next  summer.  Many  were  faint-hearted  and 
he  saw  many  “ blue  days;^’  but  he  never  wavered;  and 
when  the  work  was  started  in  June,  the  sky  had  cleared, 
the  sea  had  become  calm*  and  every  one  pulled  lustily 
at  the  oars.  His  personality  threw  enthusiasm  into 
the  lagging  efforts  and  the  work  moved  steadily  for 
ward  in  spite  of  the  blue  days  which  would  dawn  occa- 
sionally. In  one  of  these  times  he  issued  a pastoral 
letter  to  the  trustees  and  members — ‘‘  We  will  dedicate 
this  church  the  last  week  in  December  and  it  must  be 
ready  without  fail,^’  was  what  the  letter  said,  and  it 
worked  like  magic.  Almost  at  once  the  enthusiasm 
flamed  up  anew  and  soon  never  a bee-hive  was  busier 
than  the  church.  No  one  seemed  to  question  his  pre- 
diction, nor  his  authority  to  make  it  and  it  came  to 
pass  as  a matter  of  course.  Some  parts  were  receiving 
the  finishing  touches  while  the  services  were  in  pro- 
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gress  in  soroe  other  part;  but  they  all  went  on  accord- 
ing to  schedule.  The  dedication  services  began  Sun- 
day, December  27,  and  continued  during  the  week  with 
some  kind  of  service  each  day.  Some  pastors  through 
the  county,  assisted  as  did  Bev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Holbrook  of 
Syracuse,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor  of  Bingham- 
ton. 

Immediately  following  the  dedication  special  meet- 
ings were  begun  by  the  pastor  and  continued  about 
three  months  without  other  assistance  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  During  this  year  59  came  into  the 
fellowship.  A debt  of  about  $15,000.00  remained  on 
the  church.  The  fourteenth  anniversary  of  his  pastor- 
ate occurred  on  Sunday,  June  6,  of  this  year — 1875. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  anniversary  sermon  he  asked 
for  subsenptions  and  soon  over  $9,000.00  had  been 
pledged.  Before  J uly  1,  the  debt  was  provided  for. 

October  19-21,  this  year,  the  New  York  State  Gen- 
eral association  met  in  the  new  church  in  annual  con- 
vention, brought  here  by  the  efforts  of  the  pastor.  It 
was  a very  successful  meeting  and  was  very  largely 
attended  by  pastors  and  delegates  from  all  over  the 
state.  Mr.  Beecher  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs  were 
present  and  preached;  and  many  other  famous  pas- 
tors also  attended  and  spoke.  The  association  met  in 
the  church  again  in  1899.  Beminiscences  were  related 
by  many  who  attended  the  former  meeting  25  years 
before,  testifying  to  its  value  and  helpfulness.  Mr. 
Scoville  was  also  present,  coming  up  from  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  and  other  serw 
ices — in  fact  was  still  a member  of  0.,  C.  & D.  Associa- 
tion , having  never  transferred  his  membership.  Very 
many  of  his  acquaintances  of  former  days  greeted  him 
there,  and  they  will  not  forget  it;  but  though  they  had 
no  suspicion  of  it,  it  was  the  last  look  they  were  to 
have  of  the  kindly  face.  There  was  the  same  whole- 
souled  manner  and  band  grasp  as  of  yore;  and  the 
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same  joyful  enthusiasm,  though  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  added  years,  was  still  very  much  in  evidence  and  as 
much  enjoyed  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

The  next  year,  1876,  65  were  added  to  the  member* 
ship.  In  that  year  the  present  choir  was  bom.  By  a 
succession  of  unpropitious  circumstances,  the  music 
at  the  Sunday  services  had  fallen  into  decadence  and 
was  the  cause  of  a good  deal  of  anxiety  to  the  pastor; 
but  as  usual  in  an  emergency  he  arose  to  the  occa- 
sion ” and  proposed  a chorus  choir  with  the  organist, 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  as  leader.  She  refused  on  the  plea  that 
she  did  not  know  how.  With  great  persistence  he 
finally  prevailed  upon  her  to  at  least  make  the  trial. 
On  Sunday,  April  2,  the  new  choir  appeared  before  the 
congregation,  a very  \igorous  and  enthusiastic  infant; 
and  has  taken  its  place  there  regularly  to  this  present 
time,  a fitting  legacy  from  Mr.  Scoville  and  a notable 
evidence  of  the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  leader. 

The  space  in  this  Memorial  is  much  too  meagre  to 
more  than  catalog  the  events  of  Mr.  Scoville ’s  eighteen 
years  of  life  in  our  midst.  He  had  so  impressed  him- 
self on  the  people  that  few  would  converse  long  with  a 
stranger  without  having  something  to  say  about  him ; 
and  this  continued  for  some  years  after  he  had  gone 
to  Stamford.  He  returned  quite  often  to  officiate  at 
weddings  and  funerals;  and  at  vacation  times  to  visit 
the  many  beloved  friends  and  the  dear  old  home.  Dur- 
ing these  visits  he  was  never  on  time  at  meals  or  any 
appointment,  because  so  many  stopped  him  on  the 
street  to  give  a hearty  greeting  and  steal  -a  little  visit 
8o  marked  was  this  feeling  that  Rev.  Henry  A.  Delano, 
a talented  man,  whom  came  some  years  after  as  pastor 
of  First  Baptist  church,  in  conversation  one  day  with 
the  writer  said  with  a very  emphatic  tone  and  gesture, 

Why,  what  kind  of  a man  was  Scoville  anyway  F’  I 
asked, Why?”  He  replied,  ‘‘  I hear  him  quoted  an<i 
talked  about  by  every  one— by  my  own  people  and  those 
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of  the  other  churches  the  same  as  by  yours.  I would 
give  all  I ever  hope  to  possess  if  I could  impress  myself 
on  a community  as  he  has  himself  on  this.  It  is  won- 
derful. I never  saw  anything  like  it.’^  Awhile  after 
this  I had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  them ; and  from 
that  day  Mr.  Delano  was  a lover  of  Mr.  ScoviUe.  I 
have  been  told  by  one  who  has  followed  the  life  of 
Mr.  Delano,  that  he  became  in  Evanston,  111.,  something 
of  what  Mr.  Scoville  was  in  Norwich.  He  was  pastor  in 
Evanston  when  he  died  and  a very  large  concourse  of 
citizens  followed  the  body  to  the  cemetery.  He  had  put 
in  practice  the  example  of  Mr.  Scoville  which  had  so 
powerfully  impressed  him  during  his  stay  in  Norwich. 

In  every  church  in  the  village  and  through  the 
county  as  well,  pastors  came  and  went,  except  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Scoville 
had  calls  from  nearly  all  points  of  the  compass,  to 
larger  and  more  prominent  churches,  but  ‘ ‘ my  work  is 
not  done  in  Norwich  yet  was  always  the  answer,  and 
no  call  was  loud  enough  to  move  him.  He  came  to  be 
called  ‘‘  the  Bishop  of  Chenango  ’’  by  the  pastors  com- 
posing the  Oneida,  Chenango  and  Delaware  Associa- 
tion. I have  already  illustrated  some  of  his  strong 
characteristics.  He  had  others  equally  strong.  I 
would  put  first  his  absolute  fearlessness  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  consequences  to  himself  in  the  way  of 
duty  and  right  after  he  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  course  he  proposed  to  take  was  the  right  one.  He 
never  shirked  a duty,  no  matter  how  disagreeable  it 
might  be  or  how  unpleasant  the  probable  effect  on  him- 
self. 

Several  times  he  did  things  which  at  the  time  raised 
storms  of  criticism  and  even  censures,  but  he  never 
wavered.  He  kept  right  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 
After  the  storm  had  blown  away  and  the  people  had 
taken  time  to  think  it  over  they  said,  ‘ ‘ Scoville  is  right 
after  all.  ^ ^ 
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Early  in  war  time,  on  a Sunday  morning,  he  con- 
ducted the  opening  services  at  the  church  as  usual.  At 
sermon  time  he  calmly  arose  and  said:  “ Brethren,  I^m 
not  going  to  preach  a sermon  this  morning,  but  I^m 
going  to  have  a family  talk  with  you.^’  He  spoke  of 
some  things  which  ought  to  be  done  and  yet  were  not 
done,  and  of  some  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  yet  were 
being  done.  Finally  he  said:  “ I have  heard  a good 
deal  of  fault  found  with  my  sermons,  that  they  are 
too  political.  Well,  if  believing  in  the  Union  and  oppos- 
ing  those  who  would  break  it  up  is  “ political,^'  then  1 
will  admit  that  I am  open  to  the  charge,  and  have  only 
this  to  say  about  it — I want  it  thoroughly  understood 
that  I shall  not  ask  anyone  what  I shall  preach;  but 
shall  preach  what  I consider  is  the  truth  as  God  reveals 
it  to  me ; and  shall  continue  to  stand  by  the  old  flag  in 
word  and  deed  every  time.  If  you  don^t  like  that  sort 
of  preaching  all  I ask  is  a week’s  notice  and  I will  get 
out.”  All  was  said  in  calmness  and  love,  but  with  a 
firmness  which  gave  no  equivocal  meaning.  As  might 
have  been  expected  nothing  was  ever  after  heard  of  the 
criticism,  but  a good  deal  was  heard  about  the  grand 
old  Union  and  her  victories,  and  of  the  old  flag  and  the 
old  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; and  a goodly  num- 
ber each  year  were  led  into  the  church  on  confession  of 
faith. 

Mr.  Scoville ’s  sermons  were  not  of  the  brilliant  sort, 
but  in  important  respects  they  were  models.  If  humor 
would  give  point  to  a truth  it  was  used  without  hesita- 
tion; but  above  everything  else  love  for  men  and  the 
old  gospel  were  never  lacking  from  them;  and  best  of 
all  he  lived  as  he  preached.  The  sermons  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  daily  life  were  identical  and  men  believed  the 
two-fold  message. 

With  his  splendid  voice  which  never  failed  him,  he 
was  often  elqouent;  and  in  sermon,  lecture,  impromptu 
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speech  or  quiet  funeral  talk,  he  was  able  to  hold  the 
attention  closely. 

His  talks  at  funerals  w^re  never  disappointing.  He 
seldom  used  notes  at  such  times,  but  spoke  from  the 
heart,  which  seemed  to  go  out  in  words  full  of  tender- 
ness, comfort  arid  consolation  to  those  who  had  been 
bereaved ; and  for  the  neighbors  and  friends  came  the 
earnest  words  of  exhortation — be  ye  also  ready. 

He  was  always  interesting  in  lectures  and  quite 
often  filled  engagements  for  them  in  different  towns 
around  the  center  of  the  state;  but  his  best  speeches 
were  extemporaneous,  when  some  great  occasion  gave 
the  inspiration ; then  he  was  sure  to  thrill  his  audience. 
At  the  evening  service  of  a certain  Decoration  Day, 
held  in  his  own  church,  a large  audience  had  gathered. 
He  was  present,  but  not  expecting  to  speak,  had  made 
not  the  slightest  preparation.  After  the  speech  of  the 
evening,  the  chainnan  called  on  him  for  a few  remarks. 
He  could  not  refuse,  so  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  spoke 
for  The  Boys  in  Blue  ” who  went  from  this  county, 
many  of  whom  he  was  well  acquainted  with,  with  an 
eloquence  that  was  thrilling.  After  recounting  some  of 
their  valorous  deeds  in  the  war  lately  closed  he  burst 
out  with:  Talk  about  Thermopylae,  or  Marathon, 

or  the  deeds  of  valor  which  made  the  ancient  heroes 
famous  for  all  time;  why,  I can  match  every  one  of 
them  from  right  here  in  Chenango  county.’’  A storm 
of  applause  testified  to  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  his 
audience  and  the  grace  of  the  compliment  to  the  vet- 
erans. 

He  was  also  very  quick  and  happy  at  repartee.  At 
the  State  Sunday  School  Convention  held  in  Norwich 
in  the  summer  of  1872,  before  mentioned,  he  was 
present  at  the  morning  session  of  the  second  day,  held 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  which  was  full  to  overflowing. 
The  village  Fire  Department  (he  was  foreman  of  the 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company)  had  been  out  on  monthly 
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parade  and  drill  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  ol 
the  day  previous.  A delegate,  a gentleman  from  Troy, 
who  was  veiy  active  and  prominent  in  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, joined  in  the  discussion  then  in  progress. 

In  his  remarks  he  volunteered  the  assertion — “ I 
never  heard  so  much  profanity  in  so  short  a space  of 
time  as  I heai-d  in  this  village  yesterday  afternoon.” 
Instantly  Mr.  Scoville  was  on  his  feet:  Mr.  Chair- 

man, I beg  pardon  of  the  brother,  but  he  must  remem- 
ber that  there  are  just  now  a great  many  strangers  in 
town  ” — and  sat  down.  For  an  instant  there  was  not 
a sound,  but  as  the  force  of  the  turn  dawned  upon  the 
audience,  a smile  broadened  into  a jolly  laugh  and  that 
into  a perfect  salvo  of  applause  which  most  effectually 
closed  the  Trojan’s  speech;  and  his  colleagues,  in  every 
way  imaginable,  pestered  him  with  the  joke  during  the 
remainder  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Scoville  believed  it  to  be  the  boxmden  duty  of 
every  citizen,  and  especially  the  Christian  citizen,  to 
make  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  strength  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  Among  other  things  he  realized  that  a 
volunteer  fire  department  was  a necessity  for  the  vil- 
lage, and  by  so  much  was  the  duty  laid  on  every  man 
to  assist  in  the  work  and  efficiency  of  the  organization. 
To  carry  out  his  ideal,  he  joined  the  department  and 
became  a member  of  Rescue  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany in  1864.  He  put  the  same  enthusiasm  into  this 
as  he  had  into  the  church  work.  He  was  twice  elecix^ 
president  of  that  company,  1871  and  1872,  and  foreman 
June  18,  1872.  January  5,  1874,  he  was  elected.  Chief 
Engineer,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
department.  He  accepted  cheerfully  the  trusts  thus 
laid  upon  him  and  made  some  radical  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  It  had  been  the  custom  at  parades 
and  at  fires  to  pass  around  a bottle  of  some  kind  of 
liquor  among  the  men ; but  he  changed  that  to  hot  coffee 
in  pails  in  charge  of  boys  with  dippers.  A committee 
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of  ladies  prepared  it  in  a near-by  kitchen  or  vacant 
store. 

In  the  event  of  a fire  in  the  night  (that  was  when 
they  mostly  came)  he  heard  the  first  tap  of  the  alarm 
and  was  very  soon  on  the  street  running  like,  a 
sprinter  and  at  frequent  intervals  yelling  “ Fire! 
Fire!^^  “ with  din  enough  to  wake  the  dead.’^  No  one 
living  on  the  line  he  took  to  reach  the  fire  ever  ‘ ‘ slept 
through  that  alarm.  Once  at  an  Yale  Alumni  dinner 
in  New  Haven  he  replied  to  a toast  and  during  his 
remarks  gave  that  yell  of  “ Fire!  Fire!’^  His  neigh- 
bors in  Norwicli  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
effect  was  very  startling  and  caused  much  merriment. 
Only  once  did  he  fail  to  hear  an  alarm  and  quietly 
slept  through  the  din.  It  took  many  days  for  him  to 
decide  to  forgive  himself  for  the  transgression. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  (July  13,  to  be  exact)  two 
gentlemen  spent  a Sunday  in  Norwich  and  attended 
the  Congregational  Church.  In  the  evening  they  were 
seated  near  me  and  I shook  hands  and  greeted  them  at 
close  of  service.  During  a little  chat  something . was 
said  about  Mr.  Scoville.  They  said  they  were  from 
New  York.  They  had  enjoyed  the  sermons  and  would 
be  glad  to  meet  him.  My  wife  and  I volunteered  to 
pilot  them  to  the  parsonage  and  introduce  them.  This 
was  done  and  a short  time  pleasantly  spent.  The  next 
spring  I met  them  in  Stamford  and  they  had  a good 
deal  of  fun  at  my  expense.  They  were  from  New  York 
— in  business,  daytimes — ^but  their  homes  were  in 
Stamford.  One  was  Mr.  Theodore  Davenport,  church 
clerk ; the  other  Mr.  Smith.  They  were  a committee 
from  the  Stamford  Church  to  hear  and  see  Mr.  Scoville 
with  a view  to  a call.  The  call  came  soon,  but  Mr.  Sco- 
ville did  not  take  any  one  into  his  confidence  until  he 
had  decided  the  question;  then  he  read  the  call  at  a 
Prepartory  Lecture  and  added,  ‘ ‘ I have  accepted  the 
call  to  take  effect  the  first  of  October  next.^^ 
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For  an  instant  the  people  present  were  dazed.  Some 
grew  pale.  Soon  tears  came  to  many  eyes  as  they 
began  to  realize  what  it  all  meant.  The  news  flashed — 
it  seems  now  like  wii‘eless  telegraphy — through  the  vil- 
lage,and  until  the  time  for  leaving  came,  his  going  was 
the  one  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  The  church 
could  do  nothing  but  accept  the  resignation.  He  was 
as  firm  in  his  pui^pose  as  Luther  at  Worms.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  best  for  the  church  that 
he  should  go  and  no  arguments  could  change  his  de- 
cision The  citizens  arranged  the  services  for  the  last 
Sunday  before  his  departure  At  morning  service  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermon,  intended  for  his  own 
people;  yet  a good  many  others  listened  to  the  sad  but 
hopeful  words  out  of  his  great  heart.  Then  came  the 
Sunday  school  and  that  to,  was  turned  into  a farewell. 
At  the  evening  service  all  the  evangelical  churcLes  in 
town  united  and  the  church  was  full  to  overflowing,  not 
even  standing  room  remaining  Four  pastors  spoke  of 
his  influence  in  the  life  of  the  community  from  their 
church  standpoints.  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Holmes  spoke  for 
the  business  men;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tefft,  Esq.,  for  the 
professional  men.  It  was  late  when  the  last  speaker 
closed  his  remarks,  but  the  great  audience  was  in  no 
hurry  to  go.  The  moderator*  voiced  its  sentiment 
when  he  said  I know  we  all  want  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Scoville.”  Mr.  Scoville  had  occupied  a chair  near  the 
desk,  in  full  view  of  all  present.  At  this  invitation  he 
slowly  arose,  running  his  fingers  through  his  long  hair 
at  the  back  of  his  head — a movement  quite  common 
with  him  when  he  was  about  to  make  a funny  remark, 
said:  ‘VI  have  often  wondered,  when  preaching  a 

funeral  sermon,  how  the  corpse  felt  about  it;  but  I 
wonder  no  lenger;  I know  all  about  it;  I have  heard 


♦ Rev.  L.  M.  S.  Haynes,  Pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church. 
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four  ministers  and  two  laymen  preach  mine/^  After 
the  audible  smile  which  followed  the  audience  was  in  a 
right  mood  to  hear  the  well  chosen  words  of  farewell, 
and  were  dismissed,  filing  up  and  grasping  the  hand  of 
the  friend  of  them  all.  A very  large  company  met  him 
and  his  family  at  the  depot  on  the  morning  of  October 
10,  as  they  took  the  train  for  New  York. 
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SAMUEL  SqOVILLE. 

Address  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  at  the  funeral  of  Mr. 

ScovUle  in  Plymouth  Church,  April  17th,  1902. 

More  and  more  as  the  years  go  by,  do  we  have 
cause  to  bless  the  name  of  J esus  Christ,  and  the  name 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  His  prophet  and  apostle  to  our 
generation,  for  the  renewed  utterance  of  the  Divine 
message  which  delivered  us  from  the  fear  of  death, 
moving  us  to  hang  flowers  instead  of  crepe  on  the  door 
of  sorrow,  and  both  to  sing  and  see  ‘‘  The  Shining 
Shore. 

It  is  surprising,  and  not  very  creditable  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  this  message, 
when  it  was  spoken  from  Plymouth  pulpit,  was  so 
widely  regarded  as  new  and  strange;  for  it  simply 
reasserted  the  attitude  of  the  early  Church,  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Fathers,  the  Martyrs  and  Con- 
fessors,—the  Church  of  the  persecutions  and  the  cata- 
combs. The  members  of  that  church  were  not  eminent 
in  culture,  profound  in  philosophy,  or  even  altogether 
sound  in  doctrine;  but  one  thing  they  did: — they 
pressed  forward,  forgetting  things  behind,  boldly 
attacking  things  before,  ‘ ‘ swarming  ’ ^ to  the  conquest, 
and  victoriously  both  conquering  and  despising  death. 
The  illiterate  mscriptions  upon  their  tombstones  show 
how  they  realized  the  continuous  and  conscious  life  of 
their  dear  dead;  communed  with  them;  rejoiced  for 
them ; waited  with  eager  impatience  to  follow  them.  No 
intermediate  sleep,  no  purgatory,  no  vague,  vast  inter- 
val, preceding  the  ultimate  triumph  of  life  over  death, 
seems  to  have  confused  their  simple  creed.  ‘ ‘ They  who 
have  seemed  to  die  did  not  die  at  all,  but  lived,  and 
lire ! ^ ^ was  their  sufficient  dogma.  Thank  God ! after  a 
long  eclipse  of  faith  we  are  recovering  at  last  that  pro- 
found belief,  that  certain  hope,  that  radiant  joy  I 

I recall  today,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  that  I gained 
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my  most  vivid  realization  of  this  glorious  temper  of 
primitive  Christianity  in  the  company  of  my  dear 
friend  and  comrade,  Samuel  Scoville.  To  neither  of  us 
did  it  then  seem  so  precious  a revelation  as  it  now  seems 
to  me.  For  we  were  both — as  we  had  a right  to  be — 
looking  forward  to  this  earthly  life,  and  little  concerned 
with  its  earthly  end. 

Let  me  sketch  to  you  my  friend,  as  I knew  him  first, 
in  Italy,  forty-two  years  ago.  It  was  a memorable 
experience  for  me,  a young  student  at  a German  univer- 
sity, to  join  at  Florence,  upon  a sudden  invitation,  and 
to  accompany  for  several  months  of  Italian  residence 
and  travel,  a party  of  relatives  and  friends,  including 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  with  her  son,  daughters,  and 
niece,  and  attracting  to  familiar  intercourse,  by  virtue 
of  her  magnetic  personality  and  fame,  such  spirits  as 
Eobert  Browning  and  his  poet-wife,  Charlotte  Cush- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Field,  and  artists  and 
authors  innumerable  of  all  nations.  The  stimulus  and 
delight  of  such  an  association  may  be  imagined.  But  I 
am  now  chiefly  concerned  with  the  memory  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  the  tutor  and  traveling-companion  of 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  son — ^a  tall,  handsome  athlete  from  Yale 
iind  its  Divinity  School,  full  of  the  pure  joy  of  physical 
life  {lebens  froh,  as  the  Germans  say),  eagerly  suscep- 
tible to  all  beauty  of  nature  or  art,  hungry  for  knowl- 
edge, and  overflowing  with  human  sympathy  and  unsel- 
fish enthusiasm — in  short,  such  a soldier  as  Christ  loves 
to  enlist. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Christians  of  delicate 
bodily  frame,  little  inclined  to  outdoor  activity,  should 
be  drawn  towards  the  studious  life  and  the  intellectual 
and  spirtual  labors  of  the  ministry,  albeit  they  prove 
too  often  physically  inadequate  to  its  burdens  and 
stresses.  The  rarer  sight  of  strong,  hardy,  buoyant 
youth,  superabundant  in  vigor,  open  to  all  the  invita- 
tions of  our  multiform  modern  life,  yet  consecrating  all 
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its  powers  to  the  life-long  service  of  the  Master,  is 
indeed  inspiring.  Such  a naan  waS)  Paul,  the  rough  rider, 
the  hard  fighter,  the  restless  traveler,  the  despiser 
of  pain,  the  conquerer  of  beasts  and  men.  Fever  and 
wounds,  scourgings,  chains,  prisons,  perils  and 
hardships  by  land  and  sea,  could  not  wear  out  his  body, 
or  cut  off  his  bold  triumphant  endeavors.  And  such 
a man  was  Samuel  Scoville,  as  I knew  him  in  his  shining 
young  manhood.  How  well  I remember  that  splendid 
figure,  with  the  noble  brow  and  clustering  locks  which 
Phidias  might  have  copied  for  the  statue  of  an  antique 
hero,  and  that  radiance  of  smiling  joy  and  conscious 
strength,  which  Phidias  could  not  have  copied — a very 
vision  of  Balder  the  Beautiful,  greeting,  investigating 
and  conquering  at  once  the  glories  of  a fresh,  new 
world;  that  swinging  stride,  which  forgot  the  space 
behind,  and  consumed  insatiably  the  space  before;  that 
exuberant,  lithe  power,  that  leaped  gates  on  the  way 
without  deigning  so  much  as  to  touch  them  with  the 
hand! 

Together,  as  members  of  a party  of  four  or  five,  we 
journeyed  afoot  from  Eome  along  the  Appian  Way  and 
the  highways  and  byways  of  Italy,  through  the  Abruzzi 
(then  still  the  picturesque  haunt  of  bandits),  along  the 
sea-coast,  by  lovely  historic  Gaeta,  to  classic  Capri ; to 
Naples,  Sorrento,  Salerno,  Paestum — ^he  always  |in 
advance,  and  the  rest  of  us  plodding  after  him  in 
various  inferior  fashion.  Handsome  indeed  he  was,  and 
doubly  so — for  his  glory  of  youth  and  strength  was 
crowned  with  the  halo  of  a happy  love.  The  life  of 
glad  service  that  lay  before  him  "was  to  be  shared  by 
a helpmate,  willing  and  dear.  And  we  all  knew  the 
maiden,  and  approved  the  match! 

Can  you  not  easily  recreate  for  youi’^elves  the 
picture  I have  sketched?  Have  you  not  seen,  in  days, 
just  now  ended,  the  gray-headed  man,  striding  along 
these  streets,  caressing  little  children,  waving  his  hand- 
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kerchief  in  salute  to  friendly  faces  at  the  windows, 
fronting  still  with  exhilaration  the  winds  as  well  as  the 
sunshine,  carrying  still,  beneath  the  transparent  sur- 
face of  experienee,  and -behind^  the  trivial,  impotent 
wrinkles  of  age,  the  simple,  glad  heart  of  a boy! 

Well,  my  friend  and  I went  our  different  ways,  and 
saw  one  another  but  seldom  in  subsequent  years.  Yet 
I was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  young  pastor  at 
Norwich  was  Chief  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
and  leader  of  the  young  men  in  their  games  upon  the 
village-green,  as  well  as  under  the  roof  of  the  meeting- 
house. Some  of  you  may  recall  a Christmas  story^ 
called  Three  Elections,^’  which  I read,  long  ago,  to 
Plymouth  Sunday  School,  and  in  which  a young  theo- 
logical graduate  was  chosen  to  be  the  pitcher  of  the 
baseball  nine,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  husband 
of  the  deacon  daughter.  There  are  no  actual  facts 
in  that  story:  it  is  not  my  practice  to  illustrate  litera- 
ture with  portraits  of  living  persons : but  the  inspira- 
tion which  underlay  my  fictitious  narrative  came  from 
the  life  and  character  of  this  my  friend. 

From  time  to  time,  of  course,  I met  him  or  his  dear 
wife,  or  one  or  another  of  the  children  who  came  to  fill 
his  happy  home,  and  in  whose  gracious  growth  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  the  soul  delighted,  with  good 
reason  to  the  end.  But  I must  pass  lightly  over  the 
years  that  passed  so  lightly  over  him,  and  come  to  the 
time  when,  at  the  call  of  this  church,  sorely  straight- 
ened in  its  work  by  the  long  illness  of  its  beloved  assist- 
ant pastor,  Eev.  Horace  Porter,  he  came  to  assume, 
with  us,  the  duties  of  that  position.  I knew  already  that 
he  would  deem  it  a privilege  to  spend  in  the  service  of 
Plymouth  Church  the  years  that  still  remained  to  him. 
But  when  the  occasion  came,  it  found  him  immersed 
in  fruitful  labors  for  another  church,  which  he  felt 
bound  in  honor  not  to  leave.  Our  sister  church  in 
Vineland  solved  that  difPicuity  by  releasing  him  with 
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affectionate  regret,  but  in  cordial  recognition  of  our 
need ; and  so,  at  last,  he  came  to  us. 

You  and  I know  but  too  well  the  rule  of  business 
in  these  “ strenuous  ’’  days.  A man  of  60,  thrown  out 
of  occupation,  can  scarcely  earn  his  bread.  Nobody 
wants  to  employ  one  who  may  decline  in  strength  upon 
the  hands  of  his  employer.  In  the  conduct  of  war,  also, 
age  must  submit  to  be  retired  from  duty.  I remember 
vividly  a visit  which,  as  a young  officer  in  the  Army, 
I made  in  1861,  to  St.  Louis,  to  De  Bonneville,  the 
famous  explorer  of  the  far  west,  whom  Washington 
Irving  had  celebrated.  He  must  have  been  very  old; 
yet  he  had  been  retained  as  a military  officer,  in 
charge  of  the  Army  barracks  at  St.  Louis,  so  long  as 
the  post  required  no  special  activity.  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  however,  younger  men  became  indis- 
pensable ; and,  to  his  measureless  and  eloquent  wrath, 
the  veteran  had  been  retired.  I could  not  agree  with 
him  in  characterizing  this  measure  as  an  outrageous 
injustice,  but  I did  sympathize  with  his  indignation  at 
being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  serving,  with  his  mil- 
itary experience  and  ardent  patriotism,  the  flag  he 
loved.  , 

Thank  God!  the  service  of  His  kingdom  is  neither 
calculating  commerce  nor  brutal  war.  He  has  work  for 
His  soldiers  here  until  the  moment  when  he  calls  them 
to  higher  duties  elsewhere;  and  that  work  is  not  such 
as  the  young  can  do  as  well.  The  mature  judgment,  the 
wise  sympathy,  the  knowledge  of  grief,  the  familiarity 
with  all  kinds  of  trouble,  even  with  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  the  consequent  power  of  counsel  and  of  con- 
solation— these  cannot  be  acquired  in  youth.  God  gives 
them  to  the  old. 

That  Christian  Church  is  to  be  pitied,  I say,  which 
cannot  command  the  aid,  official  or  unofficial,  of  those 
who  have  transmuted  years  into  wisdom;  in  whom 
patience  has  had  its  perfect  work;  and  who,  being 
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already  fitted,  in  8ome  degree,  for  tlie  Life  Invieble,  are 
thereby  all  the  more  qualified  for  essential  service  in 
the  visible  life  that  now  is. 

At  least,  my  brethren,  if  this  be  not  true,  God  pity 
us  old  men,  who  would  fain  still  labor  a little  longer, 
and  accept  our  final  discharge  from  Him  only! 

But  Plymouth  Church,  which  had  known  already 
the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Halliday  and  Mr.  Weitzel, 
surely  did  not  need  to  learn,  as  a new  lesson,  how  God 
keeps  the  best  wine  to  the  last,  and  makes  age  bring 
forth  fruits  of  the  Spirit  not  known  to  youth.  At  all 
events,  if  any  entertained  beforehand  foolish  and  super* 
ficial  doubts  as  to  this  general  proposition,  such  doubts 
melted  away  in  the  presence  of  this  helper,  who  was 
only  nominally  old,  but  really  young — the  man  who  had 
never  been  seriously  ill  in  liis  life;  the  son  of  the  New 
England  hills,  whose  unimpaired  bodily  vigor  put  to 
shame  the  performance  of  our  modern  youth ; the  com- 
panion and  adviser  around  whom  the  young  instinct- 
ively gathered ; the  consoler  whom  the  old  instinctively 
welcomed ! 

Witness,  on  the  one  hand,  the  greatly  increased 
membership  of  our  Young  Men’s  Club,  and  their  affec- 
tionate testimony  to  the  fresh  inspiration  imparted  by 
him.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  witness  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  inumerable  households,  into  which  he  came 
as  a stranger,  to  become,  and  remain  forever,  a helpful 
friend  . 

To  this  genei^al  testimony,  let  me  add  my  personal 
contribution.  In  the  sorrow,  the  keenness  and  depth  of 
which  you  all  know,  through  which  my  household  has 
been  recently  called  to  pass,  we  were  greatly  sustained 
by  the  unspoken  sympathy,  and  the  prayers  (unheard 
by  us,  but  heard  by  God)  of  our  friends  and  brethren. 
Of  course,  we  could  not  personally  see  the  many  dear 
ones  who  thus  drew  near  to  us ! and  it  was  only  by  a 
blessed  chance  (let  me  say,  as  I believe,  a providence  of 
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God)  that  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Scoville,  who  had  been 
coming  twice  a day  to  our  door,  to  read  the  bulletin 
and  go  away  again,  was  one  day  seen  and  made  to  come 
in.  He  did  not  enter  to  add  his  helpless  grief  to  ours, 
or  to  offer  us  in  consolation  the  ancient  formulas  we 
knew  already.  His  heartfelt  words,  bis  simple  prayer^ 
left  in  that  house  a more  vivid  sense  of  the  presence  of 
the  Christus  Comsolator,  and  a deeper  union  with  the 
Will  of  the  Father. 

Even  under  the  great  pressure  of  his  labors  here, 
he  continued  (as  I accidentally  learned,  one  day)  to 
contribute  money  to  the  expenses  of  the  Vineland 
church,  and  to  direct  and  assist  the  studies  of  the  Vine- 
land  Bible  class,  which  he  had  founded  and  personally 
conducted,  with  such  success  as  to  draw  into  it  many 
members  of  other  local  churches  as  well  as  of  his  own. 

Indeed  and  indeed,  his  heart  was  in  his  word.  Do 
you  remember  how  old  Paul  in  his  cold  Koman  dungeon, 
sent  for  his  cloak  to  keep  him  warm  outside,  and  for 
the  parchments  of  his  Bible,  to  keep  him  warm  inside! 
Something  like  that  was  the  message,  dictated  by  Mr. 
Scoville  on  his  deathbed,  which  I received  just  a week 
ago.  It  ran: 

‘ ‘ Dear  Eos : The  doctor  gives  me  a fighting  chance 
— that  is  all.  Help  me  with  your  prayers.  Send  by  first 
mail  one-half  dozen— (a  little  book,  of  which  we  had 
previously  spoken  with  each  other.)  I can  use  them 
with  advantage  among  my  friends. 

' ‘‘ Your  old  friend, 

‘‘ SAM  SCOVILLE. 

Busy  in  the  Master’s  work  to  the  last ! 

A day  or  two  later,  I went  to  the  hospital  in  West 
Philadelphia  where  he  lay,  and  enjoyed  the  unspeak- 
able privilege  of  two  conversations  with  him.  His  utter- 
ances were  characteristically  isimple  and  unconven- 
tional. They  were  full  of  hopes  and  plans  for  future 
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work  for  Plymouth  Church,  if  God  shotdd  restore  his 
strength,  and  also  of  grateful  recognition  of  the  love  of 
our  people,  which,  in  a few  months  he  had  so  com- 
pletely earned,  yet  seemed  to  regard  as  a blessing  unde- 
served. Concerning  the  prospect  of  death,  he  said,  in 
substance : 

^ ‘ The  doctors  think  I am  going  to  die,  I suppose. 
It  is,  indeed,  like  being  in  the  preliminary  land  of 
Beulah,  to  have  my  wife  and  sons  and  daughters  around 
me.  But,  apart  from  that,  somehow,  I donT  feel  like 
dying.  You  see,  this  is  the  situation — 1 haven’t  had 
any  premonitions  of  death ; whereas,  according  to  my 
experience,  Christians  that  are  about  to  die  have  prc- 
monitions.  For  instance,  I think  a good  deal,  as  I lie 
here,  about  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father;  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  and  peace — on  the  whole,  I judge, 
more  pleasure  and  peace  than  ever  before.  But  here 
is  the  difficulty:  I think  still  more,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
about  my  work  for  Plymouth  Church.  Now,  if  I am 
going  to  die  pretty  soon,  why  should  He  put  such 
thoughts  into  my  mind,  instead  of  giving  me  a premon- 
tion?  If  this  is  really  to  be  death,  I don’t  object  to  it, 
mind  you;  only,  I don’t  understand  it!  ” 

What  could  I say  to  such  quiet,  fearless,  trustful 
talk  as  that?  The  doctors  had  positively  declared  that 
he  must  die  soon.  But  doctors  are  not  infallible ; and 
he  had  been  wisely  told  only  this — that  they  saw  no 
special  ground  for  hope,  beyond  the  gener^  ground 
that  while  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.”  What  I did 
say  was  this — and  I would  say  it  again : 

You  are  feeling  just  what  you  ought  to  feel,  old 
friend ! Your  living  is  your  business,  delegated  by  God 
to  you.  Your  dying  is  His  business,  not  delegated  by 
Him  to  anybody.  If  you  are  to  die,  he  may  want  to  give 
you  a glad  surprise  by  calling  you  to  the  life  invisible 
without  any  ‘ premonition  ’ whatever.  And  as  to  the 
fellowship  and  work  of  Plymouth  Church,  if  you  can 
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come  back  to  it  in  this  world,  we  shall  give  thanks  to 
God ; but  if  you  go  to  it  in  the  world  unseen,  we  shall 
likewise  give  thanks- — for  do  not  forget  that  the  Ply- 
mouth  Church  yonder  is  larger  already  than  the  Ply- 
mouth Church  here  I ’’ 

And  so,  like  Paul  again,  he  approached  the  hour 
of  his  departure,  “ in  a strait  betwrst  two,”  whether 
to  stay  or  to  go.  He,  as  he  said,  did  not  understand  his 
strange,  intense,  remaining  interest  in  his  earthly  work 
— but  1 understood  it.  It  was  God’s  seal  set  upon  him. 

Blessed  is  he  that  endureth  to  the  e'nd!^^ — not  resign- 
ing a few  days  before  the  end ; not  accepting  the  tidings 
of  his  release  fi*om  any  subordinate  or  unauthorized 
source ; but  standing  firm  and  upright,  intent  upon  his 
duty  here,  until  God,  and  not  another,  says  to  him, 
Well  done,  come  up  higher!” 

Lord  1 let  me  die  this  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  this! 
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